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In this study, the main features of the Public Forestry Administrations are 
systematically described and analysed. In the first chapter, the purpose, 
oope, limitations, Methods and sources of the study are presented* The 
next five chapters review the institutional base of the Public Forestry 
Administ rat ions; their functions, place in the government organisation and 
internal structure; their Manpower situation and training systems; their 
activities and systems, and their financing arrangements; their 



means of adjustment to change. Of the last two chapters, one deals with 
approaches to, and methods for, improvements, and the other with a system- 
atic review of main problems and conclusions* 



The "Comparative Study of Public Forestry Administrations in Latin America* 9 WM 
prepared by the authors and collaborators mentioned in the preface. A provisional 
version of the study was submitted for review to the Seminar on Modernisation of Public 
Administration in the Pbrestry Sector cf Latin America held in Lima, Peru, from 10 to 
29 Bovember 1975, and to the 1 2th Session of the Latin American Forestry Commission held 
in Havana. Cuba, from 2 to 7 Primary 1976. The present version has been slightly amend*? 
ae a result cf these reviews* e conclusions and reccmmemdatieme cf the Seminar end the 
relevant section cf the OoMdssion report are given in ft* 1 !**** ^n ead 19 respectively* 

The reader will find in Air n the numbers of pages and tables where each Latin 
American country Is msntioncdTTEeVcscatation of the material contained In this public- 
ation art the terms employed therein do not imply any opinion with regard tc either the 
legal statue cf a country or territory or its government authorities ead boundaries. 
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PREFACE 



The Spanish original of this Comparative Study of the Public Forestry Administration in 
Latin America by J. Prate Llaurad* and 0. Speidel was published in 1975. Similar studies of 
selected public forestry administrations in Africa, by S.K. Adeyoju, and in the Asia-Pacific 
Region, by D. Palin f were published in 1976 and 1980 respectively. Because of their broad 
coverage and comparative approach, these three studies represent together an important and 
original contribution to the understanding of public forestry administrations in developing 
countries* This contribution will be complete with a fourth study concerning selected coun- 
tries in the Near East Region. 

The Latin American study, the first and most comprehensive of the series, is now being 
made available to the readership in Etoglish. While certain facts and figures given will in- 
evitably appear obsolete, the basic contents of the study should be as valid and useful today 
as they were when the work was first published. The study should be of particular. interest 
to the reader in view of the fact that, with a very few exceptions, the public forestry ad- 
ministrations in Latin America were born and grew outside the colonial legapy that has in- 
fluenced so much the origin and development of other forestry administrations in the majority 
of African and Asian developing countries. In this connection, the sections of the study 
dealing with the institutional base of Latin American forestry administrations, their person- 
nel, their place within the government organisation, their financing arrangements and their 
means of adjustment to change should particularly be of interest to the reader. 

This English version of the study includes, in Annex III, the conclusions and recommend- 
ations of a Seminar on Public Forestry Administration held in Lima (Peru) in 1975, with the 
provisional text of the study as its main document. Annex IV includes an excerpt from the 
report of the 12th Session of the Latin American Forestry Commission (1976) with the views 
and recommendations of the Commission on the subject "Modernisation of Public Administration 
in the Forestry Sector in Latin America". These two annexes represent an invaluable addition 
to the study in that they reflect the collective wisdom of the directors and senior officials 
of Latin American forestry administrations with respeot to the subjects covered by the study. 

Many important trends in the world situation point nowadays towards new tasks for the 
Public Forestry Administrations and towards new ways of performing these tasks* These trends 
include the new developmental approaches with their emphasis on improving the destiny of the 
rural poor; the high cost and scarcity of conventional energy and the rediscovery of forest 
biomass as an important source of energy f and the world-wide concern over the future of 
tropioal forests and the spread of the deserts with the renewed importance attached to in- 
tegrating si Ivi cultural, agricultural and pastoral forms of land use. 

There is na doubt that developing countries must carefully re-examine the role of their 
Public Forestry Administrations and the means at their disposal. In many oases this re-exa- 
mination will lead to unconventional solutions. The Forestry Department of FAO is committed 
to assisting member countries in this task. I am convinced that one of the best means of 
assistance is that of* disseminating information on approaches and solutions adopted by the 
developing countries themselves, so that these countries may learn from one another's expe- 
riences in the spirit ef Teohaioal Cooperation Among Bevelepi^ Countries" so forcefully 
and repeatedly recommended by the united flattens. 




Forestry Department 



CHAPTER I 
SCOPS 1HD KffiraDD OF THE 3TOOT 



"Jdataistrativo rofora ia inseparable from tha gontral 
volution of society. Tha public that OOMS daily ia*o 
contact with govonussnt offices, or is the beneficiary 
of their work, has not only the right to desaad tiMly 
and full attention, bat is also valor aa obligation to 
contribute by ita oondaot to tho proper fnaotioniag of 
institutions." 



LUIS KOmBRIl 1LV 
1* MOPa 



That tho strmffthaaia* of Public Administration ia aa invaluable Maaa of fosterin* 
derelopMnt haa boon recognised by tho Eoonosdo aad Sooial Council of tho Unitod btiom. 
Li tho asMMimt of tha achiereMnta of tho first Development Decade (1961-70) 9 tho in- 
sufficient adBinistratire oapaoity of Public Administrations was rooogniMd aa oao of tho 
frinoipal haadloapa f a point uhioh roooiYOd aaoh attention in preparing a now atratogy for 
tha Second DarolopMnt Daoada (1 971-80). 

fhia la trua gonarally apaaking, bat in particular in tha oaaa of Pbroatry JdMniatrat* 
ions, booanao tho aathoda of nrrn'Tig public or prirata foroata oaa hanra Tory aignifloaat 
roporouaaioaa on aooiaty aa a 



Iho recent United laticns General Assembly Resolution 3201 (S-VI) on the eatabliahMBt 
of a lew International Boonomio Order declaree inter alia tha principle of "Fall parMMnt 
sovereignty of every State over its natural resources aad all economic aotivitiea. In 
order to safeguard these resources, eaoh State is entitled to exercise effective control 
over them aal their exploitation, with meaas suitable to ita own situation, iaoludiag the 
right to nationalisation or transfer of ownership to ita nationals, thia right being aa 
expression of the full permanent sovereignty of tha State. B State may be subjected to 
economic, political or aay other type of coercion to prevent tha free aad tall exercise of 
thia inalienable 



Presumably, governments will be making ever greater efforts to apply thia primoiple, aa 
far am their forest resources are concerned, in Tiew of tha growing eooaosdo importance of 
theM resources amd their contribution to national development; thia oalla for more effect- 
ive plamninc 0d exercising greater control than hitherto ia regard to forest utilisation 
amd regeneration. Accordingly, stronger Forestry Administrations, better staffed with 
technically amd adminietratively trained personnel, will be required. Om tha ether haal, 
the rapid grevth of tha rural population ia many countries MSIIS enoroaobMat upon foraat 
land. la some oases efforts will have to be made to apply MOB* priMiples ia the 
of laad now uader foreats to agricultural uses. la other oases, forest resources aad 
imtestries will have to do more to create employment opportuaities aad to foater rural 
develepMat. Many Forestry Administrations mast take on maw taakat proMtiom of rural 
Ity derelopSMat, introduction of agro-ilvicultural praotioes oombimad with orop 
Md stookraisiagi aad cooperative maaagement of forests. Furthermore, the 
of forest operations oa tha eutironMnt must ba kept ia mind, fo tha* md it wiU 

that Forestry Administrations redouble their efforts in 
ami that they cooperate with ether institutions aad expcditiouely apply 
findings in practical 
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POT all these reasons, the need to improve the efficiency of Forestry Administrations 
10 becoming sver morn evident in developing countries. In the case of Latin Africa, as 
far back aa 1962 9 a basic ECU/TAD studyJ/was made setting forth, with order of priority 
and urgency 9 a series of Measures for the development of forest resources, first and fore- 



most the establishment of a strong national Forestry Department* As mentioned in 
Chapter HI, the Latin American Fbrestry Commission ~has also"aSoptcd several reoomnendat- 
ions along the same .lines | particularly significant are those adopted at the 11 th Session 
of that Commission*?* Bat the significance of this problem is also felt at the national 
level. One proof of this was the holding of the first national seminar on public admin- 
istration for professional foresters in October 1973 at Oaztepeo t Itoiop* Even more 
significant instances are the msay government applications to obtain UffiP and PAD assist- 
ance in the strengthening and modernisation of their Forest Services. This modernisation 
is more feasible today than years ago thanks to persistent efforts already made in 
forestry education and training* In turn, the improvement of Administrations will doubt- 
less open new opportunities for productive employment for recently trained forestry 
personnel* 

We feel that the application in the Public Administration of new knowledge and new 
methodologies sad policies will be all the more rapid the more encouragement is given to 
their transfer to national circles where forest policies are framed and guidelines laid 
down for the development of the sector* This calls, of course y for full participation of 
the interested countries and for their greatest possible share in the experience that is 
being gained* The present study was carried out with this in mind* 

2* PURPOSE, OOMHOftB* LIMITATION 

The purpose of this document is to analyse and describe the present status and trends 
of Forestry Administrations in Latin American countries and what these countries are doing 
to improve them* The ongoing U1DP/PAD projects in this region in support of such action 
have been the main sources of information for this study* That is why it was presented in 
draft form to the Seminar on Modernisation of Public Administration in the Forestry Sector 
of Latin America (Lima, Peru, 10-29 Hovember 1975) i& which all countries having projects 
of this type participated* (See conclusions and recommendations of this Seminar in 
"II. 



This study was also presented at the 12th Session of the Latin American Forestry 
Commission (Havana, Cuba, 2-7 February 1976), which endorsed the study (see Annex IV). 
It is hoped that the present, slightly revised version will be of help to all countries in 
the region that wish to find and adopt structural and functional innovations to enhance the 
efficiency of their Forestry Administrations, considered as instruments of the government 
for promoting development and improving the environment* 

In the next five chapters, the following topics will be disousseds (a) the institution- 
al base (forest policy aad legislation) of Public Fbrestry Administrations in Latin America; 
(b) their fractions, place within government, aad their internal structure f (o) their 
power resources aad training system*! (d) their planning units aad activities, aad their 
financing arrangements; aad (c) their meaas of adjustment to change (information, research, 
public relations work). Of the last two chapters, one will be devoted to the approach to, 
aad methods for, improvement, aad the other to a systematic review of mala problems aad 
conclusions* 



I/ SLA/FAQ - "Latin American Timber Trends aad Prospects"* UH, Mew York, 1962 
(VC**12/624 aad FAD/UK 62/9)* 

2/ Win Amerlcaa Forestry Commission - "Report cf the 11th Session 11 (Quito, Broader, 
Wovembcr 1970J aad Boo* FOtLAlu/75/7i "Modernisation cf Institutions for Promoting 
Forestry Development in Latin America"* 
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Thanks to the invaluable assistance of many colleagues and collaborators, this study 
is based on a wide range of information. At this is neither so complete nor so uniform 
as not to admit many shortcomings and gaps. We could not visit all countries f although 
some were visited and others hanre seat us their national reports, we know that omissions 
and misinterpretations have occurred. But we alone are to blame for this. Dealing with 
countries in the region that are neither Spanish- nor Portuguese-speaking presented obvious 
difficulties due to their different legal, administrative and cultural traditions. It is 
hoped that these difficulties were at least partly overcome and that the references to 
these countries will be among the most interesting for the reader. 

3. METHOD AID 30UBCB 

In the broad field of Public Administration there has baen in the past quarter of a 
century a plethora of comparative analyses and publications!/. There has been much re- 
search dedicated to comparative analyses of Public Administrations in relation to the 
ttird World development process. On the other hand, to date, no comparative study seems 
to have been made in the more restrieted^ield of Public Forestry Administrations. About 
20 years ago, FAD published two voluwaS/ containing data on resource*, polioy, legislation, 
administration, lumbering and forest industries for about 20 luropesa countries. Although 
these present much informative material in an orderly fashion, they constitute a mere juxta- 
position of data by country with no intent of analysis or comparison* 

One important point is that virtually all comparative analyses of Public Administrations 
have recognized the special features of each administrative system without suggesting that 
one or another system should be taken as a model, that is to say, is intrinsically better 
than the other, nor implying that the principles or procedures that have proven good in one 
country are applicable to another without adaptation. *l 

The question then arises t Is it worthwhile making comparisons? In fact, the problem 
of comparability is the perennial, basic one in a study of this kind. In this oase it was 
decided to make comparisons because, first of all, we feel that there are identifiable 
similarities and differences among Public Forestry Administrations in Latin America that 
may, as a whole, be generalised. Secondly, we believe that none of these Administrations 
is unique in all respects, although their originality should not be denied, nor are they 
unrelated to certain basic principles of administrative behaviour. Thirdly, because many 
of these have given proof of great dynamism in self-improvement, and a comparison of their 
efforts towards improvement might accelerate this process. Finally, let it be said, 
comparison is useful in stimulating a purpose Ail setting of standards, which, in essence, 
means seeking or suggesting possible solutions to what may today appear to be the key 
problem of these Administrations, namely to arrive at the point of providing them with man- 
power resources, organisational facilities and materials ooMmsurate with their tasks and 
purposes. 



There are precedents as illustrious as they are ameicat for comparative analysis in 
the social sciences. Aristotle composed his "Politics 19 having to hand a vast amount 
of information on 158 constitutions of Obreck and barbarian States. Instead of 
writing his treatise by philosophical deduction, he invented comparative constitutional 
law; he travelled and collected, with the help of his disciples, am enormous mass of 
data and them observed, compared, systematiaed, and interpreted " 

2/ FAD - -national Forestry Policies in lurope", Boms, 1954. 

"Le fettle forcetier", 7ol.I (lurope et IMJHSS), BOM, 1957. 



- "Conjeturas aoerca de la adaiaistraeife pCblioa oompareda", in 

I6n Pdblica - Bwajoi en honor de P.E. Applohy, compiled by 

R.C. Martin, Herrerc Htrmaaos, JfcrLoo, 1967* 
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In hort, the working hypothaeea bore beam (a) that Latin Aatrioan Public Poreatry 
idalniitratione hare eaffioient eiailaritieo of background, etatua and objeotivea for 
aeaaingffcl ooaparieonf (b) that Baking auoh a ooaparlaoa ia maaAil and pertinent in ao far 
aa it abova tho ralatira prcgreea of tba varioua JUUdniatrationa and anr rcreal lino* of 
action tba* a-vy help than adapt battar to thair atatad purpose. f aad (o) that tbia ocaperie- 
on oan bo aade etartiag oat from oortain general tbaoratioal idaaa and arriving at oortain 
aedela which are not praaantad aa prototypoe to bo oopiad, but ainpljr aa uaofal doriooo for 
intarprotinc raallty. 

Fwr thia oxoroiao in oonparatiro aaalyaia tba approach baa boon priatrily aapirioal 9 
with ovphaaia on tho ajrlonatio daaoription and analjraia of a ooaaidarablo aaoavt of data 
and paying apaoial attoation to tho oporatioaal aapaota of tba idainiatrationa obaarrod* 
Apart from inoritaklo oonooptual poaitiona at tba outaot 9 thia Mtbod ia aotuallj intondod 
to bo jjEJaotJTQ* oartain oonolaaioaa banrinc baan raaohad only aftar an analyaio of data, 
that ia to av aftop a hopaftillj ado^uato oonftrontation with actual flvcta. 

fka oaaontial iafonartion baao oonaiatad oft (a) 16 ocuntry roporta yroparod in 
roaponao to a ata^ard -Ttetional ^aationnaira" by tha Public fororkry idninirtratioaa of 
tho marietta ooantriaa or in clcao collaboration with than; (b) ax yof oao Yiaita to 14 
oaavtriaaf (o) abundant information and aubatantivo oovtribationa rron 16 miP/FAD pro Joota 
with inaitituticml dorolcp^nt conpomont* in foroatrj} aad (d) natarial arailablo in FID 
arohiTaa v inolndinc now inforaation that FiD rocoiroa ragalarly froa forarnainti. oducation- 
al and roaoaroh inatituticna, Public Ftoortry AdMniatrationa Y azparta aad iaiiTidnal 
oollateratarfll/e 



We believe that the aaoaat of iaforaatioa derived frea these reports justified 
lag the study to 25 countries of Utia Aaerioa (irfentina, Belise, Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, 
OoleaMa, Costa Plea, Oaba, ftmlnloan Bspublio, iBaador, n Salvador, Oaateaala, Osyana, 
aiti, Bsaearas, Jasmioa, nd.oe, Bloaratva, Paaasm, Paracaay, Para, Sariaaa, frlaidad, 
Qrafaay and Tenesaela). Bowover, we smst adalt that the iaforaatioa forthooalaff fro 
oertain oovatrios was far leas abundant and reoeat than that froa ethers, which will 
oertainly be refleoted ia the treataeat of these oouatrios ia this doenaeat. 



Wthcut Mttn* any claim to axaot dofiniticna, but awoly ia ordap to aroid ocnfuaion, 
tho aiinlnff of cartain taraa and azproaaioaa oqployad in thio atudy aro ftron in FIOORB 1 
Dofinitiona of oortaia cthor taraa (for inatanoo "fwaatry aootor^t lino arfniaation^i 
"on tho Job traininc 11 , oto) that aro uaod loaa flro^iontly, or that raqalra fullar ozplaa- 
ation. aro (iron ia tha toxt whaa thay appear for tha firat tiao. 



\l m raaaiTad country report* firaas Jrfmti 9 Bali so f Bcliria. Ohilo, Colcakda. Ooata 
. tiea f iMador, KL Salvador, Oaatoaala 9 dayaaa v jM.vioa 9 Ioxico 9 ILoaracBa 9 fttrafMTt 
Paru f QruflMey* Aa ooaalriaa rlaitad ax rofoac wares Arfmtiaat Braail, Ghila 9 
OoloAia, Ooata BLoa 9 fcuador f H BalWCS^8Braala 9 BMdaraa. Kazioo. 



Paracaay, Fora aad Teaesaela. the OBBP/MD projeote froa whieh we reeelved 

eellaboratioa are aotually eagniag (or reeeat) ia ooajnaetioa with the 

ef Brasil, Chile, Celeabia, Costa Kiea Oaba, Dssdnioan Bspnblio, BousiUr, Bl Salvador, 
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FIGURE 1 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED FRBQOTEUTLY IN THIS STOUT 

POLICY - Government policy-asking includes the setting of objectives and providing of 
implementation instruments in the form of legislation, organisational set-up and 
material 

PUBLIC AJntanSTRATION - The aggregate of activities for implementing government policy 
and programmes, aad usually the administrative body that plans, organizes, directs, 
coordinates, controls aad, at least in part, executes such activities. 

FDUC FOHBfKY ADMIHSTRATIOH (PFA) - fhe technical and administrative agency of the 
gpfsrnment to whom specific tasks sad powers are assigned in order to attain the 
goals of forest policy aad legislation* In some oases this agency is an autono- 
mous or seal-autonomous government bodyi in others it is a clearly identifiable 
branch of centralised national Administrations* In federated countries, the 
Public Forestry Administrations say include a national agency plus several state 
or provincial Forest Services* 



- Either a public or a private agency that permanently performs an economic 
fuotiom (production of goods sad/or services) aad enjoys considerable autonomy 
in decision-making. 

AOBCY - An agency in which entrepreneurial functions are exercised entirely or 
to a great extent by public authorities* 

OOKHnATIOV - Elevation of the hierarohical rank in which authority to exercise a 
certain type of function or to make certain types of decisions is vested 
(ef. 



BBBOBQ0TRATIOY - Generally speaking, this means lowering the hierarohical level in 
whieh authority for action or decision msMng is vested (of* DHLBOATIOH OF 
ADHDKRY)* It usually refers to the transfer of functions aad activities from 
the central units of an agency to field offices or units of that agency* 

BBBKBALIZAf JOW - transfer of fractions aad activities of a national public agency to 
other agencies, usually "subnational", that is to say either vmioipal, depart- 
mental or regional ("state" or "provincial" in federated countries)* 

OF AUTHORITY - diving subordinates the authority to take action or 



decisions i delegation differs from deoonoentration in that it ie only 
and readily revokable. 

- lapartiag know-liew about a taak or duty. 

- A graduate of a university, college or equivalent aohool having ooapleted 
a *-* of four years of full-time 0tady, generally in forestry or related 
fields* 



- A person who, after a mini mam of 9 J+*r* of primary aai secondary 
ham taken full-time training courses for at least 2 or 3 years in an 
accredited suWmniversity level institution. 

TOOATIOIAIJLT RAHD 1OHBHR PMSOIOL - Persons mainly supervising forest workers. 
they have had at least 6 months of formal training aad very often they 



taken from the labour force (forest 
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CHAPTER H 
IHSTITUTIORAL BASE 



COMMIT AHD BACKQkuuhu 
1.1 Biorot History 



The solem DECLARATION of the Seventh World Forestry Congress recognised that "in many 
countries declared forest policies are not in accord with now knowledge, now preoccupations 
and new aspirations" and oonaidarad it "urgent to redefine forest polioies in view of these 
new circumstances"!/. 

According to FAO-'new circumstances in today 9 s world oaa be grouped under four headings i 
(*) population growth; (b) eoonosdo development; (o) teohnologioal advance, and (d) sooial f 
political and institutional ohanges. Latin America has been participating in the reoent 
evolution, sharing the destiny of the Tfcird World, although with its own apeoial features. 
Host Latin AMrioan countries beoame independent more than a oentury ago. Their level of 
developnent is, as a whole, higher than that of the rest of the third World. Of the 25 
countries identified by the United Rations as being among the least developed, only one is 
in this region. Although the rate of population growth is vary high, population density 
is low, exoept in 81 Salvador Haiti* Jamaica and Trinidad. On the other hand, the 
accelerated process of urbanisation and the large amount of road infrastructure-building as 
well as teohnologioal advances have changed the context of forest policy sad forestry work 
in Latin America as much as, or more profoundly than in other regions. 

Among these new circumstances, the most decisive have doubt leaa been of a socio- 
economic and cultural nature. On the one hand there have been rising individual aspir- 
ations, not only in Material terns but also in terns of participation and desire for human 
dignity. On the other hand there is the ever firmer will of nations to achieve complete 
economic self-determination and to exercise to the fall their sovereignty over their own 
natural resources, 

FIGURES 2 and 3 present socio-economic data and baseline data on forests for the 25 
countries studied in this document. FIGfDRX 4 gives information that oaa illustrate 
schematically the degree of activity aad teohnologioal advance in the forestry sector. 

1.2 Hew Approaches 

We shall further on briefly recount certain ohanges in the attitudes of countries, 
communities and individuals that are af footing, or oaa considerably affect, the forest 
polioies of these countries aad that seem to be identifiable aad significant in the oaae of 
Latin America. 

I/ UMA3ILVA - Special AUtion (dedicated to the Seventh World forestry Congress), Ho. 104, 
1*6, Some, 1972. 

Secretariat - N Bvolving Hespowiibilities of national fbrest Servioes". 
foTTJ? (l)t B0.100 9 FAO, Rome, 



I.F.S. Hair - "A plan of action for the next 6 years 11 . Document for the Seventh 
World Forest 



Forestry Congress, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1972. 
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FIGURE 2 
LATIlf AMERICA - SELECTED SOCIO-BCOHOJGC DATA 



Country 


Population 
(in Billion* 
of 
inhabitants) 

(0 


ATM 

(in 1 ,000 lea 2 ) 

(2) 


Inhabitants 
(prta?) 

(3) 


(Iron 
Dontrtio 
Product 
(par oapat 
in S) 
(4) 


Inhabitants 
(pr kn 2 of 
farmland) 

(5) 


Oalori* 
intak* 
(par oaput 
par day) 

(6) 


iROEirriHA 


23.2 


2,777 


8.3 


1,160 


90 


3,150 


Riq.TTB 


0.1 


23 


4.3 


640 








BOLIVIA 


4.9 


1|099 


4-5 


180 


160 


1,840 


BBAZIL 


92.8 


8,512 


10.9 


420 


310 


2,600 


CHILE 


9.8 


757 


12.9 


720 


210 


2,460 


COLOMBIA 


21.6 


1,139 


19*0 


340 


400 


2,250 


COSTA RICA 


1.7 


51 


33.3 


560 


180 


2,470 


CUBA 


8.4 


115 


83.0 


530 


240 


2,500 


DOMHICAH 
REPUBLIC 


4.1 


49 


83.7 


350 


410 


1,060 


BCUADOH 


6.1 


284 


21.5 


290 


160 


2,040 


EL SALVADOR 


3.5 


21 


166.7 


300 


550 


1,890 


GUATEMALA 


5.2 


109 


47.7 


360 


350 


2,120 


ODTAHA 


0.7 


215 


3.3 


390 


90 


2,080 


HAITI 


4.9 


28 


175.0 


110 


1,320 


1,720 


HOHDDHAS 


2.5 


112 


22.3 


280 


310 


2,180 


JAMAICA 


1.9 


11 


172.7 


720 


830 


2,300 


MEXICO 


50.7 


1,973 


25.7 


670 


210 


2,560 


inCABAODA 


2.0 


130 


15.4 


430 


230 


2,380 


PARANA 


1.5 


76 


19.7 


730 


260 


2,520 


PASAODAT 


2.4 


407 


6.0 


260 


250 


2,800 


PEHD 


13.6 


1,285 


10.6 


450 


480 


2,310 


SUMKAK 


0.4 


160 


2.5 


760 


1,030 


2,360 


TRUHDAD 


1.0 


5 


200.0 


940 


760 


2,360 


URDCUAT 


2.9 


s 

178 


16.3 


820 


150 


2,860 


VEKRZOELA 


10.4 


912 


11.4 


980 


210 


2,460 



Souroeet (1) 9 (2) and (4)1 World Bankt "Tread* in Drv loping Countries"* 
"^ Washington, D.C. f OSA f 1973. 

aid (6)s 1970 datas "State of Food and Agriculture". FAO f Rome, 1974. 
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PIOURE 3 
LATH AMERICA - SELECTED FOREBTBT DATA 



Country 


Ara 


Porost Products 


Perots 
(1,000 ha.) 

0) 


(in* 
of total 
ara of 
country) 
(2) 


D*UM 
Porosts 
(1,000 ha.) 

(3) 


Import* s 
Total Valuo 
t 1,000 
(1974) 
(4) 


ficportes 
Total Valuo 
1 1,000 


Balano* 

*M4) 
1 1,000 
(1974) 
(6) 


AROERIKA 


60,300 


22 


7,000 


157,106 


15,360 


-141,746 


BELIB 


2,000 


91 


1,630 


843 


2,564 


+ 1,721 


BOLIVIA 


47,300 


43 


47,300 


3,496 


4,860 


* 1,364 


BRAZIL 


320,000 


38 


240,000 


145,018 


208,015 


+ 62,997 


CHILE 


20,686 


27 


5,000 


7,812 


122,581 


+1 14,769 


COLOMBIA 


51,200 


45 


50,000 


27,018 


10,891 


- 16,127 


COSTA RICA 


2,200 


43 


1,800 


24,427 


3,173 


-21,254 


CUBA 


1,600 


14 


1,100 


68,900 








REPUBLIC 


1,100 


22 


990 


22,486 


31 


- 22,455 


ECUADOR 


18,085 


63 


8,085 


38,810 


6,417 


- 32,393 


EL SALVADOR 


260 


12 


200 


13,604 


407 


- 13,197 


GUATEMALA 


6,500 


60 


5,000 


18,198 


11,825 


- 6,373 


OUIAKA 


18,230 


85 


18,230 


4,869 


2,458 


- 2,411 


HAITI 
HOBDURAS 


200 
7,049 
490 


7 
63 

44 


200 
7,049 
77 


1,089 
15,302 
28,702 


147 
27,098 
81 


- 942 
11,796 
- 28,621 


JAMAICA 


MEXICO 


40,000 


20 


30,000 


167,297 


6,160 


-161,131 


IflCARAOOX 


6,700 


52 


6,400 


3,482 


8,542 


+ 5,060 


PAMAMA 


4,080 


54 


4,080 


16,897 


9 


- 16,888 


PARAQUAT 


21,000 


52 


8,000 


3,389 


23,175 


+ 19,786 


PERU 


71,500 


56 


65,000 


39,422 


4,069 


- 35,353 


SURINAM 
TRTHTDAD 


14,800 
235 
456 
48,000 


92 
47 
3 
53 


14,800 
235 
456 
48,000 


4,440 
27,950 
16,031 
48,869 


6,018 
385 
2,051 
2,474 


+ 1f578 
- 27,565 
-13,980 

- 46,395 


UTOOUAT 


II UllllfiUIIH* A 





i (1) and (3)i 

(4) aad (5) PAO. DMrbook of ParMt Product* t Bviv 1963-74* PAO, 



- "World Poroct BwniroM M . loyal Oollf of Porutry, 
1974. 

, 1976. 
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FIGURE 4 



LATIN AMERICA - IHDICES OF ACTIVITY AHD TSCHFOLOOICAL ADVAMCKNSRT IH TOHBSTHT 



Country 


Mtn & 
plantations 

(1 ,000 ha. ) 
(1) 


Production 
of 

MMRI WOOd 

(1,000 m^) 
(2) 


Production 
of 

wood paI 

(1,000 w 3 ) 
(3) 


Production 
of 
wood palp 

(1,000 H.t.) 
(4) 


Rro<io.otion 
of 
industrial 
tinter 
(I f 0003(r)) 
(5) 


ARGENTINA 


325 


767 


186 


138 


2,913 


PATOIS 


3 


f 











BOLIVIA 


25 


115 


2 


- 


275 


BRAZIL 


1,350 


8,935 


1,08? 


741 


21 ,765 


CHILE 


440 


1,085 


56 


400 


3,971 


COLOMBIA 


40 


1,876 


115 


55 


4,775 


COSTA RICA 


0.3 


387 


25 


- 


685 


CUBA 


215 


96 


70 


- 


380 


DOMTNICAH 
REPUBLIC 


2 
45 


100 
603 


19 


- 


412 
1,205 


ECUADOR 


B. SALVADOR 





201 


- 


- 


79 


GUATEMALA 


1 


73 


12 


4 


850 


OUTAJtt 


0.2 


87 


- 


- 


236 


HAITI 


0.3 


14 


- 


- 


225 


HDHDUHAS 





457 


6 


- 


800 


JAMAICA 


12 


1 


8 


- 


6 


MEXICO 


50 


1,572 


174 


319 


5,302 


HICARAODA 





197 


13 


- 


453 


PANAMA 


4 


50 


24 


- 


180 


PARAOOAT 


21 


224 


9 


- 


1,031 


PERU 


20 


245 


42 


- 


635 


SURIHAK 


5 


53 


35 


- 


193 


fRIBIMD 


12 


45 


- 


- 


71 


UHUOCAT 


154 


73 


18 


6 


148 


VBME&UfiiA 


7 


328 


81 





585 



Souro+iu (1 ) R* Ptrtfton ~ "World Forest Biscnirc0 M fioyal Collg of For* try, 
StookholmJ" 1974. 

(2) to (5)s 0>D Fox t al - w T*ohno logical Opportunities for Tropical Forestry 

Agncy for International Dsrslop^sut, 
1973* 
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(Pig. 4, ooniinud) 



Sl*oid 
countries 
in other 
regions 


IbaHMd. 
plantations 

(1,000 ha.) 
(1) 


Product i on 
of 
am wood 

(1 ,000 3 ) 
(2) 


Product i on 
of 
wood panels 

(1,000 m 3 ) 
(3) 


Production 
of 
wood pulp 

(1,000 n.t.) 
(4) 


Production 
of 
industrial 
timber 
(1,000 m3(r)) 
(5) 


nrou 


1,100 


2,825 


161 


78 


9,863 


KOREA 




1,773 


879 


75 


2,986 


M1L1I3I1 




3,026 


183 


- 


18,389 


PHILIPPINES 


100 


1,341 


661 


39 


14,400 


01BOH 


25 


49 


80 


- 


1,835 


Off/ym 


21 


359 


32 


- 


1,920 


KAD1013C1B 


200 


90 


1 


2 


1,436 



1*2*1 Economic self-determination and permanent sovereignty over 
natural resources 

Latin America has effectively contributed to the assertion and defence of these rights, 
todey considered fundamental by the Third World. Of the fifty founding member countries of 
the United Nations, twenty were Latin African (1945). 10 early as 1952 one of the 
strongest and most legitimate aspirations of these countries was incorporated by the General 
Assembly in its resolution asserting the "right freely to use and exploit their natural 
wealth and resources"!/. Subsequently a body of dootriae of the United Mttions on this 
point became firmly established^/. In 1974 the f3irkh ad hoc Session if the General Assembly 
issued a "Declaration on the establishment of a New International Boonomio Order 19 reflecting 
the adhesion of the entire Third World to the principles of economic self-determination of 
all peoples, end sovereignty and equity among nations in the international sphere* Illus- 
trations of the application of these principles to concrete national situations in the field 
of forestry range from the prohibition to export unprocessed timber (Paraguay) to the strict- 
est control or the abolition of forest concessions (Yeneroela) sad placing strictures cm 
foreign capital investment in forestry enterprises i Honduras T* The forestry projects of 
the Andean prograoms for technological dereloposnt framed by the signatory countries of the 
Cartagena Agreement are one instance of the concrete application of these principles by a 
group of countries. 

1.2.2 The social function of forestry derelopaent 

A universally accepted view nowadays is that forestry developsrat must directly benefit 
the rural population, and that the rural population mast be directly involved. Recently 
this idea has gained strength and precision in Latin America. This is shown by reports 
from several countries, especially from Honduras, Mexico, Ecuador aai Peru. As will be seen 
farther on, Honduras* vigorous policy of forestry reform stresses the participation of rural 

\J General Assenfely, Seventh Session, Resolution 626 (Til), 21 December 1952. 

2/ In view of their special importance we cite General Assembly Resolutions 2386 (JDCIIl) 
of 19 November 1968; 2692 (UV) of 11 December 1970; sad 301 6 (XXTO) of 18 December 1972. 
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oomnnitiaa and tha promotion of thair walfara. in Maadoo thara 10 a O!MT datarodnation 
on tha part of tha authoritiaa, institution* and prof^i^al foraatara to diraot foraatry 
aotivitiaa towarda battarnant of tha aoonomio situation of tha rural population!/. 
BoyAfr'g *oraat policy oalla for tlia offaring of inoantivaa to mobilize tha paopla for 
aatabliahing naw foraat ataada. Paru's raoant Foraat Lav ia inapirad by tha idaa that 
natural raaouroaa mat ba uaad for social davalopsmtt. Ita foraat policy oalla for 
doubling of amployaant in thia aaotor by 1977, ifhila ita projaota for naw aattlamanta in 
parts of tha country whara thara ara foraata and wildlifa call for a combination of 
foraatry with crop-growing and stock-raising via farmsrs' aaaooiations. 

Haoantly, partioipanta in a FAD/SHU aaminar on timbar tranaportation in Latin Imarioa 
(Oaxtapao, Maadoo. 1975) atraaaad tha point that amploymant opportunitiaa naadad to ba 
oraatad in woodland araaa and thair vicinity in ordar to halt tha f light of tha rural pop- 
ulation to urban oantraa. Tha aaminar adopted apacific raoomajaadationa on aduoation, voc- 
ational training, association, and on tha foraat workara 9 social aaourity and thair working 
and living condition. 

1*2,3 Protection of tha natural agvirongant 

In tha paat faw yaara ooncarn ovar praaarvation of tha natural environment haa oapturad 
tha imagination of tha man in tha street. In Latin America thia ia avidant aapaoially in 
larga oitiaa and ia accordingly baing translated into policies, daciaiona and aetivitiaa of 
countriaa with larga oitiaa. flic anvironMmtal prrblaoa of Mexico D.y. wara diaouaaad at 
tha Sixth Saaaicn of tha North Imariooa Foreatrj Commission. Similarly, in Argentina 
Braail. Colombia and Yeneguela. ocnaoiouamaaa of thia problam haa baooma avidant in 75 
wayes in tha praam, in lawa f in administrative aatnipa rod in raaaarch work* Up to now ona 
of tha principal institutional oonaaquanoas of thia oonoam for tha amriroiuwnt ham baan tha 
promulgation in Colombia (18 Daoambar 1974) of a "Hational Coda for Banawabla natural 
Raaouroaa aad Protaction of tha Bnrironmant", irtiola 1 of which bagina thaas *^ba anviron- 
mant ia a public aaaat. Both tha govarnmant and tha public moat halp praaarva tha natural 
avrircaaant and anaijra ita managamant for tha public baaaflt and iu tha intaraat of aooiaty". 



1.3 Dafaloaamttt of Inatitutiona 

Virtually all Latin American oountrias hava aat up PPA'am/ aad cthar foraatry inatit- 
utiona ainoa 1920. Praviomaly mona auoh aziatad ia moat af thaaa coontriaa, mainly dua to 
tha lack of propar foraat lawa or zmthar tha lack of oogant foraat policiaa oonoaivad for 
tha national banafit in Una with which lawa might hava baan ppomalgatad* la diaouaaad in 
Chaptar IT, thia aituation raf laota tha daarth of profaaaional foraatara whoaa Joint affcrta 
could oraata and propagata a olaar undaratanding of tha oonaaquanoas of miauma of tha foraat 
raaonroaa. 

la tha ravagas dua to raoklaaa axploitation aad una<mnrt managamsnt of faraata 
ora and mora patant aad tha ill oonaaquanoas avidant (leaa af soil fartility, floods aad 
dsgradmtion of tha ludaoapa and of biotypas), tha aaad for appropriata foraat Lawa cama to 
ba olaar ly appraoiatad. In gaaaral,tha firat foraat lawa oallad for aatting aaida aalaotad 
woodad araaa ma raaarvas or parka. In ordar to implamant aad aaforoa thaaa lawa v only 
ammll PPl'a, muoh aa thoaa usually aat up aa aaotioaa cor anbmaotioaa of tha Himiatriaa of 
Agrioultura, wara aaadad. 10 a rula thaaa amall PFl'a wara staff ad by agronomists. Bo 
parmaaant administrativa aatwork of fiald ataff but aimply occasional ohaok-apa wara oon- 
aidarad naoaamary. It any rata 9 thaaa alamantary foraat lawa porovidad aa initial atimulus 
for tha astabliahmant of tha firat raal F?l 9 a. 



I/ fo*ort*gla yorastal y da Ttouna - Statamsnt praparad by tha Diraooito Oanaral dal 
irrollo Foraatal 



Daaarrollo Foraatal for tha l5n national JBracutiva Comsdttaa of 1MPFJC, NucLoo D.P. f 
1973. 
2/ PF1 m Public Toraatrr Administration. This abbreviation ia uaad throughout thia atuiy. 
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In the face of the growing exploitation of forests and the disappearance of the most 
valuable species, as well as the serious consequences of forest devastation! many countries 
strengthened and broadened the scope of their forest laws to embrace all forests* Because 
of thiB 9 more supervision and control were necessary. To fulfil these new tasks, territor- 
ial or district services were also needed, and the structure of many national PFA's was thus 
expanded to include permanent out posted services. 

During the 1950's countries became ever more conscious of the fact that, aside from 
timber production, forests have a great influence on the environment, affording also re- 
creational facilities and tourist attractions* Again the structure of many PFA's was 
broadened to cover these new aspects* Specialised, skilled staff had to be recruited to 
oope with these additional tasks. The need to coordinate PFA f s with other agencies 
became evident as it became apparent that forests are an integral part of the physical basis 
for socio-economic development* 

These new responsibilities of the PFA f s entailed their undertaking the execution of 
regional development plans within the areas unler their Jurisdiction and the furnishing of 
appropriate technical assistance to forest owners other than the government* This further 
broadening of their activities and the existence of acre active field offices presupposed 
greater competence aad a larger number of forestry staff, which reflected in the addition 
of a third level (i.e. local) in the organizational structure. 

Fro* the 1960 9 S until today, the development and diversification of PFA f s and instit- 
utions oaam into general acceptance at an accelerated rate* Starting in 19&7 autonomous 
PFA f s were created, and since 1970 several state forest enterprises* Send -governmental 
forest agencies were organized, large industries developed, and research was fostered. In 
many countries there was a transition from mere conservation of forest resources to system- 
atic inventorying and management* The main stages of the evolution of these institutions, 
whose variety and strength has increased until present times, are shown in FIGURE 5. 

FIGURE 5 
LAMM AMERICA - IMPOHPAMF STEPS IV IBBTITUTIOIAL FOHESTHT DEVELOPMENT, 1965-1973 



Tear Legislative Measures Organisational Measures 

1975 PKBD - Law on Forestry and Wildlife BRAZIL - Move of IBBF Headquarters to 

Brasilia 

1974 BOLIVIA - General national Forest Law BOLIVIA - Creation of the Forestry 

COLOMBIA - Wational Code for Natural Development Centre (CEDETOR) 

Renewable Resources and for GUATEMALA - Creation of the iational 
the Protection of the Forestry Institute (INAFOR) 

Environment HDKHRAS - Creation of the Honduran 
CHILE - Decree fcr the Promotion of Forestry Development 

Forestry Corporation (COHDEFOH) 

GUATEMALA - Forest Law 



. /* 
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(Fig* 5 i continued) 



Year 


Legislative Measures 


Organizational Measures 


1973 


ARGENTINA - Law modifying the Law for 
the Preservation of Forest 
Wealth 

EL SALVADOR - Forest Law 
GUYANA - Law on Timber Marketing 
PARAQUAT - Forest Law 


ARGENTINA - Creation of the National 
Forestry Institute (IFONA) 

GUIANA - Creation of the Timber Report 
Board 

MEXICO - Creation of the General Director- 
ate of Forestry Development (of 
the Forest Wildlife Service) 

PARAQUAT - Creation of the Forest Servioe 


1972 


GRJTANA - Forest Law 
HONDURAS - Forest Law 


HAITI - Creation of the Special Fond for 
Reforestation 

PERU - Organic Law of the Agrarian Sector 


1971 


ECUADOR - Law for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, Animal 
Production and Forestry 




1970 




CHILE - Creation of the National Forestry 
Corporation (CONAF) 


1969 


COSTA RICA - Forest Law 




1968 


URUGUAY - Law for the Promotion of 
Forestry 


COLOMBIA - Creation of the Institute for 
the Developswnt of Natural 
Renewable Resources (INDSRKNA) 


1967 


NICARAGUA - Law for the Conservation! 
Protection and Development 
of Forest Wealth 


BRAZIL - Creation of the Brazilian Instit- 
ute of Forestry Development (IBDF) 

CUBA - Creation of the National Institute 
of Forest Exploitation and 
Development (INDAF) 

NICARAGUA - Creation of the Forest Servioe 
(Ministry of Agriculture) 


1966 


BRAZIL - Law on Fiscal Incentives 
for Forestry to ter prises 

PANAMA - Forest Law of the Republic 




1965 


BRAZIL - Forest Code 




7EKEZU1&A - Forest Law on Soils and 
fydrologjr 


1964 
1931 






ARGENTINA - Law on the Preservation 
of Jterest Wealth (1948) 

CEILS - Forest Law (1931) 
MEXICO - Forest Law (i960) 



Source i Reports in reply to the "National Questionnaire" and FAD data* 
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14 Mrthod and A^flysis 

A foreat policy is far from being a simple matter, it la neither atatio nor doea it 
oorreapond to any universal prototype. As H.B. Ore e IT stated, "forest policy oannot be 
expressed with the clarity of a geometrical theorem",!/ T Prangois, on the other hand, 
said that "a national forest policy ia not a combination of principles laid down definitely 
and forerer"!/. Accordingly, we do not intend to try to give a standard definition for 
"forest policy". What we will do above all ia to try and find an answer to the following 
questions: 

- How hare forest policies been enunciated? 

- What ia contained in these stated forest policies? 

Secondly, we will examine how forest policies (whether explicit or implicit) became 
manifest* In order to do so we shall have to determine the nature and extent of inter- 
vention of the public authorities in the field of forestry development* Such intervention 
-> or inhibition in som* oaaea - of the public authorities can be deaoribed mainly be exam- 
ining the following points: 

- The sphere in which forest policies are applied; 

- the functions entrusted to PFA's; and 

- the legal inatruments for implementing a forest policy. 

The rest of this chapter ia devoted to the discussion of theae points. There are at 
leaat two other concrete expressions of foreat policy, namely* forestry development plan* 
ning and allocation of funds for forestry development; these two points will be dealt with 
ia Chapter V. 



2. FOREST POLICY STA9 

2. 1 Forma of Ekmaoiatioa 

In Latin America, the moat usual form of enunciating national foreat policies has been 
by statements ia the first articles of foreat laws that certain policy objectives and spec- 
ific functions aad duties of tine government are in the "national interest" or "for the 
benefit of the people". Argentina's Law fc. 13273 of 1948 is one of the earliest among 
the laws ia force which embody such deolarationa. Statements similar aa to form, although 
varying in content, are found ia many other laws, some of them no longer in force ~ 



varying in content, are found ia many other laws, some of them no longer in force /vie. 

Honduras' Law of 1961, Guatemala's Law of 1962, aad that of the Dominican Republic of the 

year/, while others are still ia force /via. that of Mexico (I960). Yenesuela (1965), 

rm* (1966). Costa Htca (1969)1 Honduras (1972), Paraguay /1973). El Salvador TT973) and 

^M. * _ _^ * & I^^^^^^HBHBfH^^B* " i^.HnMHi^^^^^BHfe * MMl^l^^^^^^^^^M HMIH^^HB^^^^^^^^ 




Such aa enunciation of forest policy ia forest law* - traditional ia Spaniah-s peaking 
countries - is not found ia ftiglisfc-spealrl ag countries, which aa a rule have separate 
forest policy declarations. Belise. for instance, baa, even after its accession to self- 
government, retainad the emaciation of forest policy publiahed by ita Governor ia 1954. 

Recently there has beea a trend towarda enunciation of forest policy either by presid- 
ential or government declaration or by a atatemeat of policy normally issued by the P?A 

\J * Qree IT- "Forest Policy*. MoOraiv-Hill, law York, 1953. 

/ ' > * <>il t oU ~ "Politiqwt Ugislation et administration foreetitares". FAD, Boms, 1950. 
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and approved by the higher executive authorities. in instance of the first is that of 
Honduras t whose forest policy MS recently set forth in aa intent and policy message of the 
President of the Hepublio. Ecuador's forest policy ma stated in a document entitled 
"Filosoffa y Plan de Aooi6n* of the Government. Other recent examples of the second type 
are Colombia and Uruguay. Colombia's IHDERENA set a draft national forest policy that was 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and the President of the Republic. In Uruguay t a 
resolution of the President of the Republic approved the guidelines for forestry develop- 
ment, contained in a report of the Office of Forests, Parks and Wildlife, laying down the 
policy of the Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock-Raising in this field. In other 
countries, Guyana for example, forest policy is from time to time determined by the Govern- 
ment in the context of general development policy on the advice of the head of the PFA. In 
El Salvador, although the Forest Service has laid down a forest policy, it hes rot been 
enunciated officially by the executive authority. In certain countries (Mexico ani Peru), 
the PFA has declared its forest policy which is incorporated in full or in part in the 
national development plans in order to make it operative. It seems that this approach of 
inserting government purposes and aims in the field of forestry officially in national 
development plans and programmes is coming into general practice (see Chapter V). 

It is significant that the statement of these policies tends to become an executive 
function instead of being a basically legislative one. The formulation of general, perman- 
ent and to a certain extent static purposes is giving way to more dynamic, more instrumental 
formulation 9 deliberately consonant with national socio-economic development policies. 

2.2 Contents 

2. 2. 1 Policies stated in laws 

Articles 1 and 3 of Msxioo's Forest Law (i960) serve to illustrate the contents of 
forest policy statements incorporated in the basio forest law. In this statement, the 
Congress of the United States of Mexico decreed essentially that: (a) certain goods and 
services generated by forest resources are of public interest ; (b) the forest law applies to 
all forest land, whatever the form of tenure; (o) certain functions of protection, conserv- 
ation, restoration, utilisation and industrial use of forest resources are in the public 
interest and should be so performed as to derive mart mm social benefit; and (d) it is up to 
the national authorities to organize a forest service. 

Muiy later statements of national forest policy hark back to this prototype, although 
with certain variations. Panama's statement (1966) includes the creation of forest owners' 
associations and forest workers' cooperatives as being "in the national interest and a funda- 
mental aim of the Government". That of Yenesuela (1965) declares it to be in the public 
interest to establish national parks and to conduct a nation-wide forest inventory* That 
of Cogta Rica (1969) calls for the establishment of forest settlements, the promotion of 
forestry research as well as forestry education and training and informing the public about 
the value of forest resources. That of Bl Salvador (1973) declares it to be in the public 
interest to have forest resources utilised for marlmnm social benefit. That of 
(1973) specifically embraces all renewable natural resources under the system established by 
the Forest Law. That of Bolivia (1974) declares it to be in the public interest to extend 
the benefits of forest production and development to the whole rural population* On the 
whole, the more modern policy statements make much reference to touristic, and wildlife 
protection and environmental protection services. As regards forest policy instruments, 
ever greater importance is attached to public information, education, research and cooperat- 
ion* 

Despite notable differences, all forest policy statements uphold the principle of the 
social function of the forests, the use of which is subordinated to the public interest. 
In the case of Mexico this principle emanates directly from the Constitution of the Republic 
which proclaims ike right of eminent domain of the nation over the country 9 a natural 
resources to be inalienable and imprescriptible. Other constitutions proclaim similar 
principles. Bolivia's Fbrest Law (1974) states that "all forests and forest land belong to 
the State and are public domain governed by the provisions of that law, whatever the land 
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tenure system under which they are held". Peru's reoent Forest and Wildlife Law (1975) 
states (Art. 1) that "forest and wildlife resources are public domain and no private person 
ay acquire right B thereto". Other countries (Costa Rica, Guatemala and Venezuela) also 
enunciate the limitation of the right of private forest ownership in the public interest, 
though in a less forceful fashion (see Section 4 of this chapter)* 

2.2.2 Statements of forest policy by executive decree 

As already mentioned y such statements of forest policy are very closely tied with the 
current socio-economic policy of governments. For instance , conoern over the use of forest 
resources for the maximum social benefit, expressed in Mexico's Forest Law of 1960, was made 
more specific in 1973 in the following principles of forest policy!/: (a) forest utilization 
is a good means for promoting rural development and bettering the socio-economic conditions 
of the rural population; and (b) forests afford employment opportunities and should contribute 
as mch as possible to capital formation. 

In the case of Honduras, the Presidential Decree of 3 January 1974 called for "placing 
complete and effective control over forests in the hands of the State* 1 and gave special 
attention to the rural communities in the vicinity of forests. The priority goals set are: 

(a) development of forest industries; (b) control over the domestic market and exports of 
timber; and (c) creating an effective PFA with ample executive powers. Peru's national 
forest policy calls for the strengthening of the activity of government agencies; laying 
down guidelines for, and establishing, settlements in forests; obtaining more information 
about the forest resources; promoting cooperative and workers' enterprises; utilization of 
forests with an eye to economies of scale; conserving wildlife; incorporating levrinmn value 
added to raw materials obtained from forests; optimizing industrial output, gaining a better 
foothold on world markets; increasing domestic supplies; guiding public opinion; and assert- 
ing national sovereignty. 

2. 2. 3 Policy statements in English-speaking countries 

The major lines of forest policy in Guyana reflect government aims of (a) developing 
the nation's forest resources within the framework of an integrated land-use policy; 

(b) managing forests on a sustained yield basis; (c) increasing production with a view to 
covering the country's requirements, developing secondary processing industries and exporting 
a mmrimum of forest products; (d) guaranteeing good yields from forest utilisation; (e) dev- 
eloping new markets; and (f ) providing access to forested areas* 

The main aims of Jamaica's forest policy - a model of concision - are: (a) to conserve 
the nation's soil and water resources; (b) to supply raw materials for future wood-rising 
industries; (o) to afford employment opportunities, especially in rural areas; and (d) to 
incorporate under-utilized land or wasteland into the production system* 

Belize's statement of forest policy (1954) underlines the need to create, maintain and 
develop the country's forest resources on land that (a) is unsuitable for agriculture, 
(b) is capable of producing more on a sustained yield basis under a forest regime, (o) needs 
to be kept under forest for protection purposes, (d) is required for the production of fire- 
wood and timber for local use, and (e) should be set aside as nature reserve. 

I/ Subseoretaria Forestal y de Fauna, op. oit. 
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3. OPERATIONAL FEATURES OF FOREST POLICIES 

31 Scope of Implementation of Forest Policy 

The expression ff forestry sector", which originated in economic analysis, has ao<juired 
in recent, language and literature a meaning closer to the "scope of implementation of forest 
policy"!/. ihis analogy of meaning is useful, although it may introduce a restrictive or 
overly static idea of what is meant by foisst policy. Pbr the purposes here, the term 
"forestry sector" covers all activities based on forest land as well as the goods and 
services that society derives from such land*/. K .j. HuitanojaJ/ described the forestry 
sector as a system (FIGURE 6). me more or less broad interpretation each country gives 
to the term helps define what might be called the "apparent scope of forest policy" in 
that country* 

In Latin American countries this apparent scope includes, as a minimum, all work 
having to do with conservation, protection, administration, management and utilization of 
natural stands and man-made forests* Certain aspects of environmental protection (soil 
erosion control, regulation of streamflow) are also considered typical components of the 
forestry sector in all the countries discussed* The administration of national parks and 
wildlife protection are considered as belonging to this sector in most of the countries in 
question, s*ve Argentina, Colombia. Qujana, Haiti Jamaica and Nicaragua* 



Forest industries, domestic marketing and foreign trade in forest products belong to 
the forestry sector in most countries. This does net imply that their PPA's necessarily 
have exclusive responsibilities in these areas* It merely means that the development of 
forest industry and trade has been taken into account in defining forest policies and 
their objectives* 

In short, the following points as regards the scope of forest policy in Latin America 
seem to be the ones most liable to change, being now in course of evolutions (a) environ- 
mental protection; (b) management of renewable natural resources in general; (o) forest 
industries development; and (d) organization of the commodity market for forest products. 

3.2 The Institutional Role of PFA 1 s 

Most basic forest laws in force in Latin America dedicate a chapter, or at least 
several paragraphs, to the role of the administrative organisation responsible for the 
accomplishment cf the purposes of the forest law. What is called "Public Forestry Admin- 
istration" in this study, receives various denominations in Latin American countries, such 
ass "Adodnistracicn Fbrestal" in Costa Rica, Mexico and Venesuelai "Adodnistraci6n Forestal 
del Sstado" in Honduras; "Qrganisaoi6n Forestal" in El Salvador t "Serrioio Forestal" in 
; "Servioio Fbrestal Naoional" in Paraguay. Certain autonomous PFA 1 s (these of 

y Cuba, Honduras and Guatemala) have their terms of reference spelled cut in the resp- 

Jve fountational laws. Tn some instances, the purposes cf the PFA are set forth, or 
explained, in previsions pertaining to the organisation cf the entire agricultural sector, 
as happens in Be**^*"* (Organic and Functional Law governing the Ministry of Agriculture) and 
in Peru (Organic Law governing the Agricultural Sector). The legtl instrument establishing 
theTEZ's is always of high standing, even in the case of such administrations that have only 
very modest means* This confirms the fact that the role cf PFA's is net circumscribed tc 
the prevision cf certain services, but as a rule also embraces policy melrlng and refalatory 
activities which cannot, beoawe of their very nature , be assigned by regulations cf lower 

I/ This is true for legal texts as well. Honduras* Forest Law of 19*1 (which has now 

lapsed) already used the expression "forestry economic sector". Bolivia's Law cf 1974 

speaks of the "forest resources sector". 
2/ J. Prats Llaurad6 et al - "Jtemento Fdrestal y Reform Agraria 11 . Document cf the World 

Conference en Land Reform* FAD, Berne, 1966* 
3/ g.J. Histanoja - "Public Administration and Organisations for Forest Industries". 

Document presented to the FAO/FIHLAHD Seminar on Sawmill ing and Other Mechanised 

Industry in the Anmcon Basin". Hbvember 1974, Be lorn, Brasil. 
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FIODRB 6 
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status. In fact, according to the principle of public interest which, as was said, is a 
feature of forest policy statements, the PFA's of Latin America have to a greater or lesser 
extent two fundamental institutional purposes, namely s (a) to administer state-owned forest 
resources and (b) to perform work in the public interest on all land defined as forest land 
no matter under what form of land tenure* Such work may include promotion, guidance, and 
supervision of private enterprise (as in Guatemala) or may call for a considerable amount of 
direct intervention (as in Honduras)* 

Another special feature of PFA's common to all of them is the heterogeneity and multi- 
plicity of tasks included in their terms of reference. Article 12 of Ftorest Law 22 of 
Paraguay (23 November 1973) illustrates this point (see FIGURE 7)* As will be seen in 
Chapter HI, the complexity and geographically dispersed Jurisdiction of PFA's are signifi- 
cant factors in determining their organizational set-up and manner of functioning* The 
institutional terms of reference of PFA's will therefore be gone into in some detail in the 
next sections* 

FIGURE 7 

LATIN AMERICA: INSTITUTIONAL TEBJ6 OF REFERENCE OF A PFA 

(PARAQUAT) 

(a) To frame forest policy in conjunction with other government bodies working in the 
field of economic development; 

(b) to administer the forest fund set up by law, as well as its assets and installations; 

(c) to inventory the country's forests and renewable natural resources; 

(d) to prepare forest maps, maintain cadastral records and classify forests and forest 
land; 

(e) to control forest operations, forest management and management of renewable natural 
resources; 

(f ) to undertake studies on technology and standardisation of forest products jointly 
with the National Institute of Technology and Standardisation; 

(g) to establish forest nurseries for the production of plants for afforestation and 
reforestation; 

(h) to set sales prices on commodities derived from state-owned forests and nurseries; 
(i) to manage and administer state-owned forests; 
(j) to demarcate forest reserves; 

(k) to supervise and establish regulations concerning the conservation, restoration and 
utilisation of forest land; 

(1) to apply the sanctions envisaged in the law; 

(m) to protect forests against fire, pests and diseases; 

(B) to protect wildlife and regulate hunting and fishing throughout the country; 



(o) to promote the establishment of forest settlements and foresters 9 cooperatives as 
well as the creation of community forests; and 



/ 
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(p) to lay down rules and regulations governing the utilization of both government and 
private forests on the advice of the Consejo Asesor (Consultant Board) as approved 
by a decree of the highe&t executive* In laying down these rules and regulations, 
the following points have to be taken into account: cost of production, sales price, 
species, quality and end use of products* 

Source: Article 12 of Law No* 422 of 23 December 1973* 

Framing of forest policies and plans* - Among the main functions of all PFA's studied 
is the framing of forest policy to a greater or lesser extent* In soma cases the PFA is 
expected to "put forward proposals" regarding policy; in others, it "studies and prepares" 
policy; and in still others, it "formulates" policy. As a rule, PFA's collaborate with 
other branches of the Public Administration* The same applies to sectoral forestry develop- 
ment plans which are normally an integral part of overall national development plans* 

In order to fulfil this task, the PFA's require at least: (a) machinery for liaison and 
cooperation with high-echelon public agencies involved with planning and decision-making; 
(b) the means for obtaining, analyzing and processing economic and statistical data; (c) the 
means for surveying and inventorying forest resources; and (d) machinery for collaboration 
with public and private bodies active in the forestry sector, and for maintaining public 
relations and public information services in general* Policy-making usually entails parti- 
cipation in the preparation of bills of law and draft rules and regulations, which also 
requires specific capabilities in this field* 

Enforcement of forest laws* - This is one of the best defined and most traditional 
functions of PFA's. Almost all basic forest laws are very explicit in stipulating that the 
PFA's are the main public agencies responsible for ensuring enforcement of forest laws in 
collaboration with the executive and judicial branches of government* Honduras' Forest Law 
of 1972 states, for instance, that the "Adndnistraci6n Forestal del Estado" is the adminis- 
trative body under the Ministry of natural Resources having the specific function of imple- 
menting the law* There are analogous provisions in the forest laws of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexi oo , Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela* 

The minimum requirements of any PFA so as to enable it to fulfil these functions are: 

(a) a field organization capable of preventing, discovering and denouncing infractions of law 
often in the most remote and least populated parts of the country, i.e. a forest guard corps; 

(b) the means for technical and fiscal control over forestry operations; (o) the capability 
of assessing the ecological impact of any kind of intervention in forest stands, and (d) the 
power to issue rules and regulations governing such action and ensure their enforcement. 

Administration of the country's publicly-owned forest resources. - This too is a task 
invariably assigned to the PFA's* If the State owns only very little forest land, as in the 
case of El Salvador, Paraguay and Uruguay, this may be a secondary task, but as a rule it is 
an extremely important function that is usually beyond the actual capability of most PFA's 
today* 

In order to be able to perform all these tasks, the PFA's require efficient technical 
and managerial staff capable of identifying, delimiting, surveying, mapping, managing, pro- 
tecting, improving and utilizing State-owned forests* This is a genuine entrepreneurial task 
which a bureaucracy of the kind that is common in Public Administration can hardly perform. 
This is why this role has much importance in shaping a type of organization that is approp- 
riate for the PFA's* 

Forest protection. - PFA's have the general task of forest protection (primarily 
against fire, pests and diseases) throughout their countries. Accordingly, in addition to 
the protection duties that are part of the administration of the government-owned forest 
resources, PFA's must have services that provide a minimum of information, as well as 
organisational support in order to protect all forests, whether privately owned or belonging 
to ooswmities. This requires a broad logistic base aai communication facilities as well 
as specific technical know-how and effective coordination with looal bodies and other groups* 
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Other functions often assigned to PPA'a includes 

- the establishment of new foreat resources, whether directly or by supporting 
private enterprise (national afforestation plan, technical assistance, etc* ); 

- administration of national parks (although certain countries, for example 
Argentina, have separate administrations for this purpose); 

- protection of wildlife and fisheries; promotion of recreation amenities and 
tourism; 

- development and regulation of forest industries; 

- development and regulation of transport of, and trade in, forest commodities. 

LBQAL 



41 The Law as a Means for Implementing Policy 

Legislation is an important tool for bringing about or encouraging social attitudes and 
behaviour that conform with the values and objectives set by the law-makers, and producing 
effects consistent with their policies* Forest laws, like any other laws, most be viewed 
as something dynamic* Their adequacy must be judged according to the efficacy of the means 
brought into play in order to induce social behaviour favouring the implementation of the 
policies that underlie the law. 

Legislation pertaining to forests usually takes the form of either codes, laws, ordin- 
ances, decrees or regulations* A distinction has to be made between a code and a normal 
law, as well as between laws and subsidiary legislation (regulations)* In the Latin American 
juridical hierarchy, a code ranks, as a rule, on a higher level than a normal law, as can be 
appreciated from the procedures for enactment and amendment* Colombia* s promulgation of a 
national code governing its renewable natural resources and protection of the environment 
makes an interesting case, as its Constitution requires the fulfilment of certain requisites 
for the enactment or amendment of codes, thereby rendering them an enduring entrenchment for 
basic legal provisions, while at the sao timt imparting a certain inflexibility to them* 



Colombia's new code raises the interesting question as to whether or not it is advisable 
to legislate on all renewable resources as well as on environmental protection in one single 
code. No doubt the resolution of this issue ultimately hinges on circumstances in each 
country* Nevertheless it must be stated that a single code has the advantage of postulating 
a comprehensive, integrated policy towards all renewable natural resources and the environ 
ment* On the other hand it must be recognised that certain parts of the law governing 
natural resources may be less ripe than others for codification* So one mst be careful not 
to allow that pressure to promulgate a unified oode leads to the premature entrenchment of 
basic provisions pertaining to any given sector before all the issues involved have been 
analysed and before the corresponding policy has been settled* 

In the case of federations it is best to keep in mind the respective jurisdictions of 
the Federal Government and the federated states or provinces in legislating in the field of 
forestry* Bracil's Constitution confers upon the Federal Government exclusive power to pass 
laws on forests, hunting and fishing (Article 8, X?n-4) According to Mexico's Constitut- 
ion (Article 27; it is up to the National Government to regulate the use of all natural 
resources subjected to appropriation. In Argentina, on the other hand, the responsibility 
for legislating on forestry matters is incumbent upon the provinces under the concept of 
residual legislative powers (Articles 67 and 104 cf the Constitution). The approach adopted 
in its Forest Law (1948) for the solution of this jurisdictional problem has been that of 
negotiating and reaching agreemtnts with the various provinces which commit themselves to 
enforcing the forest law within their respective jurisdictions in exchange for federal aid* 

4.2 Forest Resources as Public Assets 

Although not stated clearly in all laws, public forest land in Latin America is usually 
considered a national asset (or as belonging to townships or communities, as the case may be) 
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which the PFA's hold in trusteeship or custody. Rreqaantly the law prescribes that certain 
forests and forested lands "belong to the State 1 * or are "State property". Still, even in 
this oase v suoh state-owned property is not interpreted strictly as implying fall ownership. 
The State f represented by its FPA, exercises possession and can collect rent or draw revenue 
or income from the forests, but cannot exercise all ownership rights, since these forests 
are public assets that have to be administered in a certain way in the public interest or for 
social purposes. Precisely in order to achieve these purposes it is left to the PFA's to do 
the inventorying and be responsible for the conservation, improvement and utilisation of 
these assets. That is why these administrations are given their own "private* 1 property 
(buildings, instruments, etc.) and are allocated funds. 

The public assets for which PFA's are responsible in Latin America vary greatly. In 
Guyana 84$ of the forest land belongs to the State, 15$ being set aside for Amerindian com- 
munities, with only 1$ in private hands. In Uruguay, on the contrary, 96 to 9856 of the 
forest land belongs to private owners and the situation in Paraguay and SI Salvador is some- 
what similar. In absolute figures great amounts of public land are under the jurisdiction 
of PFA's in Bolivia, Colombia and Peru, to mention only some significant instances. Even 
in countries where private stands are abundant or even predominant there are still vast 
tracts of public forests (Argentina, Chile, Ifcxioo, etc.). 

In the face of the problem of effective administration of tremendous expanses of land, 
which in the past were virtually considered vacant land or res nullius, some countries, like 
Brazil, seem to have opted for turning a good portion of such land over to private owners, 
setting aside the rest as forest reserves, national parks and similar kinds of reserve*!/* 
The policy as far as Brazil's Amazon is concerned is to encourage the establishment of 
private estates (including production forests), always provided that this is in consonance 
with the aims of national and regional development. The sale of vacant public land lying 
along major communication routes is generally in the hands of INCRA and requires the approval 
of either the State Legislative Assembly or the Federal Senate according to the size of the 
tracts of land. The most recent legal measures governing the purohruse of rural property 
are found in Decree Ho. 74 965 of 26 November 1974* 

But most countries where the eminent public domain over vast tracts of forest land has 
not yet been made good in terms of active possession seem to be opting for a solution based 
on the development of the public sector. This appears from the restrictions which many 
countries are imposing on alienation of public forest land, especially when it fulfils 
important social functions. In Honduras, for instance, inalienable public forest domain 
has been established by law, comprising land, title to which can only be changed b- passage 
of a law by the National Congress. In Paraguay, State forest land declared to be forest 
reserves is inalienable save for land which, in the interest of society or as a result of 
pertinent technical research, is deemed appropriate for land settlement (Forest Law of 1973, 
Article 10). Argentina* s Forest Law contains a similar provision. 

Apart from the inalienability of public forest land, the laws as a rule contemplate the 
possibility of expropriation of private forest land. Normally this right of the State to 
expropriate is based on a system of land capability classification by which it is possible 
to identify those tracts of land where firm State control for the benefit of society is most 
necessary. Paraguay, for instance, (under its Forest Law of 1973) can expropriate forest 
land when this is essential for erosion control, watershed and cropland protection, or for 
public health reasons. Argentina* s Forest Law permits the expropriation of forests "class- 
ified as protection and/or permanent as well as of any other real estate where afforestation 
or reforestation is considered the best land use 11 . Law 20 531 (1973) prescribes that IFONA 
shall set aside at least 19J6, but no more than 30Jt, of its funds for land acquisition. 
Expropriation proceedings often run into great difficulties of a practical nature (financial, 
political) so that it cannot normally be considered an important means of implementation of 
forest policy* Only in a single country, Belize, where most forests were onoe in private 
hands, has the Government been systematically acquiring land in lieu of collecting taxes* 

\J Institute Brasileiro de Desenvolvimento Florestalt "Amazonian Forestry* present 
situation, perspectives for its development". Bio de Janeiro, 1975* 
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In general, as we will see in Section 4.3, although new forest laws envisage recourse 
to expropriation in extreme oases f they establish other easier means of implementation 
(i.e. without fundamentally changing the land tenure situation) in order to achieve greater 
public control over the use of forest resources. 

A very important aspect of legal control of the public forest resources pertains to 
their utilisation which is often left to private enterprise through the granting of concess- 
ions, licences or felling permits. FIGURE 8 shows the relative size of the public domain 
forests now granted under utilization contracts in various countries of South America^A 
Forest laws prescribe the main features of such contracts: their duration, yHty area, 
period for which the licences are granted, prerequisites, manner of payment, supervision, 
obligations, etc. In Brazil utilization contracts are granted only in reserve production 
forests. In Peru contracts are granted on the basis of technical and economic feasibility 
studies for up to a maximum of 100,000 ha. and for 10-year periods (renewable). In that 
country the granting of contracts to small entrepreneurs is favoured. In almost all 
countries a management plan, worked out by professional foresters and approved by the PFA, 
is required for the working of any stands (as in Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, etc.). In 
some countries, namely Honduras and Peru, preliminary contracts for forest surveying may be 
granted; the findings of surveys must be communicated to the PFA, however* 

In recent years many governments have attempted to define more clearly the conditions 
under which they are prepared to issue contracts for utilization of public forest land and 
for strengthening supervision over suoh operations. It is now recognized that such con- 
tracts involve a wide range of problems, not only legal ones, but also economic, technical 
and social ones, and that they are an important feature of forest policy and administration. 
Several countries (Ecuador, Honduras and Surinam) are engaged in a thorough reorganization 
of their contract system and almost all of them are paying greater attention to matters suoh 
as land classification, stand inventorying, management plans, planning of industries, super- 
vision of operations and determination of forest taxes. On the whole these important 
aspects of forest utilization contracts can be said to have been given little attention until 
recently* In Latin America there is much evidence of how the traditional system of contracts 
("concessions"), in addition to being improved upon, is gradually being changed to more 
advanced forms of organization of forest utilization on public land, the new forms ranging 
from send -governmental ventures to the adjudication of "supply areas" to forest industries* 

43 Forests as Private Property of Public Interest 

As has been said, in the case of private forest holdings, the purpose of the law is to 
govern social behaviour for reasons of public interest. This is accomplished in several 
wayst (a) by placing constraints on property right sj (b) by classifying forest land accord- 
ing to its degree of public interest; and (o) by extending the public forest regime to 
private forest holdings. Other means consist in offering economic incentives, informing 
and educating the public as well as providing technical assistance y matters which will be 
dealt with in another context (Chapters V and VI respectively)* 

4*3*1 General constraints 

To a certain extent all forest legislation will imply certain restrictions on private 
property rights. Jter this reason most forest law* in Latin America begin by declaring 
forests to be assets of value to the public, sal by stressing the social benefits of the con- 
servation and sound use of forest resources. Were it not for this feature, doubt sdgjbt be 
oast in many countries upon the constitutionality of placing restrictions upon the exercise 
of private ownership* Although in many oases such constraints are not of great soope, in 
other instances the impact is so great that property owners actually have no real freedom in 



I/ F*J* Sch-nM^n - "Forest Utilisation Contracts on Public Land in the Tropics t 
Erperienoes t "T?oblems aai Trenle", FAD f Rome, 1976* See also by the same author t 
"Handbook on Jbrest Utilization Contracts on Public Land", FAD, Home, 1972. 
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FIGURE 8 
PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AMD AREAS UNDER HOOD UTILIZATION CONTRACTS 
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the management of their f crests f although they retain their basic rights to transfer their 
property (sale f inheritance, donation) and to en Joy the benefits, produce or income there- 
from. The most usual restriction is the requirement of a licence or permit from the PPA in 
case the owner wishes to change the form of land use (e.g. in El Salvador. Argentina. 
Colombia, Paraguay, eto. )t euoh permits usually being required except in special oases 
(expansion of irrigation districts, establishment of nurseries, construction of buildings , 
eto*)* Very often felling licences are only granted on the basis of a working plan* 

43*2 Land capability classification and special restrictions 

Many Latin American forest laws contain land capability classification systems intended 
for the application of special restrictions. Suoh classifications are usually based on the 
best land use or the main influence or attribute of the land in question, forest stands 
generally being olassed in either protection, production or special use categories* Suoh 
is the case in the forest laws of Bolivia, Colombia ("Cftdigo"), Honduras and Panama, for 
instance. """"" - -i_- 

Even if there is no such land classification, forest laws, as a rul*, oall for the de- 
limitation of areas over which special control or supervision is exercised in the public 
interest* Thus the Forest Law of Costa Rica (l969)t founded on the principle of multiple- 
use forests, prescribes that forest uones (including private holdings) may be set aside as 
soil protection areas, for streamflow regulation or for the protection of the climate or of 
the environment* In Argentina, declaring a forest a protection forest automatically 
entails certain restrictions on ownership and certain obligations upon proprietors; the 
latter are also entitled to compensation if they have suffered loss of income due to these 
restrictions* 

4*3*3 Adherence to the regime governing public forests 

Certain laws, for instance those of Costa Rio*t allow for voluntary adherence to the 
public forests regime by forest owners whose holdings are included in a special register* 
In compensation, the owners receive certain benefits such as technical assistance, tax 
exemption and priority in obtaining credit* Similar provisions are found in the Forest 
Code of Bragil* Special interest is shown by Mexico in the idea of the Forest Management 
Unit through which cooperation between the PFA, forest owners and industry is fostered* 
For each large-scale unit, forestry operations can be soundly organized according to economic 
and social principles, such units often being composed of several holdings each under a 
different kind of land ownership. 

4*4 Legal Obstacles to Good Management and Development of Forests 

So far we have considered forest laws as instruments for implementation of policy. In 
point of fact, individual policies adopted to deal with various requirements of economic and 
social life are not always well coordinated. Furthermore, it is difficult to foresee all 
possible repercussions of any law intended to implement a specific policy. It nay happen 
that certain laws having nothing to do with forests, or even certain provisions of a forest 
law itself, may actually run counter to forestry development. 

This fault is often found in laws governing changes in land use or in fiscal laws* 
For instance, unless great care is taken in writing laws to promote agricultural settlements, 
they may become an inducement to clear forests instead of achieving permanent viable settle- 
ments* The repercussions of fiscal regulations can be seen in connection with the new 
Forest Law (1974) of Guatemala, which rules that land covered by either growing stands or 
stands in which lumbering is being done or that are set aside as forest reserves may not, 
according to this law and its bylaws, be considered as "uncultivated land or vacant land; 
land under nmn-made plantations is considered cropland, as is also land under national 
forests managed by, or under the technical supervision of, INAFOR". Presumably this provis- 
ion corrects a prior precept placing on forested land the onus of considering it indiscrimin- 
ately as idle, vacant or uncultivated and consequently capable of bein* cleared for pastures 
(perhaps of low productivity) contrary to the real intention of the law-makers. 
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Among forest law clauses that have proven counterproductive should be included first of 
all those that overestimate the real capacity of the PFA v s, of forest owners and even of the 
judicial system itself* Examples are the generalised and detailed oontrol over timber haul- 
age and transport, the detailed statistical processing even of unreliable data, the obliga- 
tion to submit to PFA v s forest working plans or management plans of disproportionate oon>- 
pleiity and the exacting of penalties so severe in comparison with the seriousness of the 
infraction that the judges cannot, or are reluctant to, enforce them* The corollary tc all 
of this is that forest laws must be judged largely by the efficacy and selectivity with 
which they guide the PFA and concentrate its efforts on achieving a pertinent and realistic 
implementation of forest policy* 

4*5 Law Enforcement and Sanctions 

Forest lairs are enforced partly by persuasion, incentives and education, and partly by 
coercion in the form of sanctions for violations provided for therein* Normally a distinct- 
ion is mule between serious crimes (delitos) sad minor offences (fait as). Since crimes or 
felonies fall within the jurisdiction of ordinary courts of justice and are punishable by 
penalties including prison terms, the responsibility of the PPA's is normally confined to 
their reporting and providing of proof, and to apprehending the presumed criminals and 
delivering them to justice* As for misdemeanours which are punishable only by monetary 
fines or penalties, in many countries they COM under the administrative law (that is, the 
rules of the PFA itself) with possibility of recourse by the presumed perpetrators of the 
misdemeanour to higher administrative authorities (for instance, the minister) and ultimately 
to the regular courts (see the forest laws of Argentina and Honduras)* The important duty 
of reporting infractions and apprehending the presujsed~perpetrators is normally entrusted to 
the forest guards corps (as in Honduras), the sembers of which are usually considered agents 
of the administrative/ judicial authorities when on duty within their own areas of jurisdict- 
ion* 

Many countries have adopted provisions to make payment of fines and possibly payment of 
damages commensurate with the seriousness of the offences* In Guatemala the finea depend 
on the number of trees out or damaged (Forest Law, Article 58); in Mtiioo the fine depends 
on the volume of timber illegally extracted or the area deforested (Forest Law, Articles 
127-129). It is interesting to note that in Brasil the impact of inflation is reflected 
in the setting of fines in terms of the minimum wages in force at the time and place of the 
infraction (Forest Law, Article 26)* 

Oontrol to ensure observance of contracts for utilisation of public forest land and 
related problems is a separate matter dealt with in various ways and net always successfully 
by different countries (compare with 4*2)* Very often no specific rules are embodied in the 
laws in this regard, the clauses of the contract itself constituting the sole basis for the 
oontrol and implementation thereof* Yet, as a rule, the laws do lay down general guide- 
lines, as does the Forest Law of Argentina which prescribes that any transgression of the 
approved plan is tc be considered a misdemeanour. Peru's Forest Law (1973) specifies 
possible reasons for the rescinding cf contracts fcr the extraction of timber and the 
correct procedure for denouncing then* Many countries (including Honduras and Post a Rica) 
hare lam requiring that bond be deposited by the concessionaires, which can be confiscated 
in case cf demonstrated failure to comply with the terms of the contracts* One very 
general and important rule is that PFA agents shall have free access in the course of duty 
to lumbering sites and to roads, plants and offioes of concessionaires for supervision and 
surveillance purposes (aee Forest Law of Papamat 1966, Article 52)* 
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CHAPTER III 
JUNCTIONS, ESTABLISHMENT AND STRUCTURE 



1* FUNCTIONS AHD ACTIVITIES 



mandate and powers of the PFA's examined in Chapter II determine the activities 
these administrations perform* One cay say, therefore, that these activities are specific 
to the PFA's. On the other hand, the mere fact that the PFA's are organizations means 
that certain functions common to any organized system must take place in the PFA's. This 
is made clear by comparing an organization with a living organism which has certain funct- 
ions (physiological functions such as respiration or nutrition) common to all living beings 
and indispensable for their survival. 

In simple terms it can be said that the forest policy determines the mandate and 
powers of the PFA; the mandate and powers in turn determine the PFA's activities* On the 
other hand, the functions of the PFA will be those of any organization (see 1*1 below), 
although the relative importance and detailed character of these functions will be influ- 
enced by the type of activity carried out by the PFA* 

The whole process of implementing a forest policy consists of the functions and work 
performed by the staff of a given PFA in a specific context, according to certain laws, 
regulations and manuals, and using certain physical means* All of this must be reflected 
in the field office structure of the PFA and in its type cf management, division of labour 
and allocation of responsibilities* The formal and physical aspects cf this aggregate form 
is the so-called "organizational set-up" of the PFA. 

1.1 Functions 

According to administrative science, the functions cf an organ! nation arei 

- decision-making - execution (putting decisions into effect) 

- cooperation - supervision and control* 

Sometimes the furnishing of supplies, production, marketing end administration are also 
considered functions* This interpretation is valid for the analysis of the various parts 
of a business or private enterprise, but not for that of a public administrative body* 

By deoision~"ftfrlng is meant the wise choice of the best option or alternative among 
all possible ones in order to accomplish a specific task* In PFA's several kinds of 
decisions have to be taken. There are the mandatory decisions as to implementation of 
laws, decrees, contracts, etc., i.e. those regarding the structuring of the organization at 
different levels, its geographical set-up, and its liaison and interrelationship with other 
public agencies or institutions (especially in federal countries like Argentina. Brazil and 
Itexioo). Into another, analogous category fall decisions relating to the establishment 
and organization of fire-fighting services (Colombia. Chile) and to the control of pests and 
diseases* the creation and administration of national parks (Argentina, Peru, Venezuela), 
forest inventorying (Chile, Mexico. Peru) and, in all countries, report writing and statis- 
tical work in ths forestry sector. TST all oases it is necessary that PFA's make detailed 
decisions according to legal prescriptions. 

Another category of decisions includes those relating to planning and programming. As 
a rule these decisions are taken on the basis of laws and decrees (sectoral planning, 
regional planning, etc.) and therefore can be described as mandatory decisions. There is 
a difference, however, in that in this case the PFA is normally allowed great flexibility 
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and can influence decisions* In planning for State forests, for instance, the PFA reaches 
decisions virtually independently, although of course within budgetary constraints. Decis- 
ions on the annual programme of work of the PFA 9 s (see that of Peru, 1974) also oome under 
this heading, as do the budgeting and assignment of duties and tasks* In making decisions 
of this type one normally adheres to manuals on the subject (Chile: Manual para planes de 
i jo), and in all countries, rules governing budgeting must be followed* 



A third category o* decisions are those which PFA's take on their own initiative, 
sometimes following formal rules en manner of presentation, but without having to adapt 
decisions to substantive norms* The bringing of bills of laws before legislative bodies 
for passage and the submission of recommendations for necessary changes in the organisation- 
al set-up illustrate this point* 

Cooperation includes all liaison between PFA's and other agencies or institutions of 
either tne public or the private sector* This very important function is described in 
Subohapter 2* Cooperation has manifold purposes such ass coordination, planning (whether 
regional or national), budgeting, information (pertaining to strategies and policies of 
other institutions, forestry research findings), presentation of joint initiatives (chang- 
ing the forestry education system), technical assistance, sooial welfare, etc. 

Cooperation is usually developed on the basis of internal rules of procedure (regional 
planning y budgeting), conventions (education, research), or statutes (associations of 
various categories of workers)* Very often cooperation expedites the work of the PFA's, 
cutting red tape and avoiding overstaffing of speoialised offices within the agency itself* 

Execution means putting decisions (plans, etc.) into effect, using various ways and 
sans and techniques. 

On State forest land, the PFA itself normally implements plans and carries out annual 
programmes of work through its own organisational efforts* Execution may include reforest- 
ation work, silvioultural treatment, lumbering, timber haulage and transport, construction 
<\nd maintenance of roads, procurement of equipment, payment of salaries and wages, boob- 
keeping, etc* Where there are special agencies for this purpose, the PFA also does 
research work (Chile t Broader. Mexico ) Other examples of direct execution are measures 
for the establishment and maintenance of national parks, erosion control work, personnel 
training, inventorying, etc. 

In areas where land does not belong to the State, execution may, for instance, entail 
the enforcement of laws (determination of which land is to be under forest - as in Chile; 
reporting on what concessionaires are doing - as in Ecuador; compilation of statistical 
data, etc*)* Also included is the furnishing of technical assistance to non-governmental 
landowners! in the latter case, the PFA acts as a servicing agency* 

Surveillance and control work may apply to both State forests and private forests* 
In the first instance, the PFA exercises control through its higher-eohelon staff* The 
purposes of control are, among others, to discover differences between the original goals 
<n the annual plans and actual performance, or hew the budget is used, or the manner of 
accountancy and auditing, what training has been given, or how public relations programmes 
are conducted, etc* The control and surveillance of private land may have several goals, 
such ass to ensure that felling operations conform with laws and regulations in force; to 
check on the execution of obligatory tasks smoh as reforestation, stand protection against 
fire aad erosion; to ensure compliance with timber marketing standards as well as with 
rules and regulations governing imports aad experts, banting and fishing, and so forth* 
In this semie the PFA acts as a control agency* The details of control aad surveillance 
work are found in clauses of laws, in handbooks, and in rules and regulations (these of 
Mexico, for instance)* 

Duties and function** for each office or unit are set forth in organisational charts 
or dii 
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1.2 Activities 



Activities can bo defined merely by the results to be achieved , vizi reforestation, 
lumbering, technical assistance, and so forth. A breakdown can be nde into component 
tasks. Jbr instance, reforestation embraces the delimitation of areas f selection of tree 
species, land pcrepaxmtion, procurement of planting material, etc. Ibis definition of work, 
which doss not indicate the manner of execution, doss not lend itself to analysis of the 
organizational set-up. Another definition of the term "activities" indicates how the com- 
ponent tasks are to be accomplished, taking into account the means (techniques and methods ) v 
areas of competence, staffing, sequence of work f coordination with other tasks, as well as 
dssdlinss sad time allowed for execution; in short, this definition includes all psrtinsnt 
organizational work for job execution. This is a more operational definition of "activity", 
as it indicates not only the tasks and the methods or techniques for performing them, bat 
also the units (manpower or staffing, machinery, etc. ) nseded to solve the problem of organ- 
ization. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to list here all activities and tasks of PPA's, 
sinos circumstances vary greatly from country to country. It seen* better to explain the 
process of analysis of the organizational work normally involved and necessary for PFA's. 

This process of analysis consists of eight stsps, vizi 

(1 ) Breakdown of activities into individual tasks; 

(2) assignment of functions inherent in each task; 

(3) indication of the organizational level at which each task is to be performed 
and the level at which the functions for fulfilling these tasks are set; 

(4) determination of methods, techniques, implements and information necessary 
for executing the tasks; 

(5) establishment of sequences (with dsadlinss) for performance; 

(6) determination of know-how required by the staff for the execution of tasks 
and for the various functions implicit in execution; 

(7) setting the chain of command and control; and 

(8) analysis of the type of organization. 

The breakdown of activities into separate tasks gives a better general idea of their 
magnitude and of details; it is also rsoonmsndabls in order to identify link-ups and inter- 
relations between various tasks. 

Functions are assigned in response to the questions! Who makes decisions? Who oo- 
opsrates? Who executes tasks or subtaake? Who checks on performance? 

Then, tasks have to be assigned at different levels, from the upper or highest level 
(the forest service, upper-echelon staff, the President's office, etc. J to the middle- 
Apart from t 



_-^ (regional offioes) and ths lowest ranks (local or area offices). Apart from this, 
organic units hare to be identified where tasks are aggregated, namely the sub-departmsnts, 
the sections, sub-sections or units, and so forth. 

In addition, it is necessary to know what options are open as regards as t hods, tech- 
s sad implements or means for ths accomplishment of tasks, as well as the criteria 
nsp for their selection. The assignment of tasks and sub tasks, and decisions regaa 



or norms for their selection. The assignmsnt of tasks and sub tasks, and decisions regard- 
ing techniques to be utilized, implicitly calls for decisions as to sequence of individual 
or piecemeal jobs, their connections and link-ups as well as the dates or dsadlinss for the 
completion of each task. 

Furthermore, responsible staff mast be found with proper qualifications (professional 
preparation, speoial education, personal qualification, ato.) for ths performance of the 
corresponding tasks. 
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Once it is determined that each task is being properly performed there must be a 
olear aggregation of functions (for deolsion making, cooperation, etc*) for each task and 
sob task* The ideal result of all this should be a contiguous chain of command and control* 

The basis for analysis of the type of organisation is derived from the findings in 
these eight steps, and especially from the solutions adopted fort (1) breakdown cf activi- 
ties into tasks) (2) assignment of function* to units) (3) assignment cf functions by 
levels) (6) manpower qualification; and (7) determination of the chain of command* 

1*3 Tjype* of Organisation 

Four types of organisation oan be distinguisheds 

- line organisation) - collegiate organization; 

- staff -and- line organisation; - functional organisation* 

In a line organisation the head of each unit makes all the decisions (which ether 
persons implement and execute) and supervises execution* The advantages of this type of 
organisation are olear assignment cf responsibilities and, in general, rapid performance. 
The disadvantages ares possible overloading cf the chief with work; scarcity of special 
skills and knowledge) lack cf direction in case the chief is ill or absent) and a break in 
continuity in case the chief is transferred* For that reason this type of organization is 
good only for the lower organisational levels (e.g* in forest district* ) It i* also 
advisable that the head of a staff unit be assured a minimum cf offios tenure and that com- 
plete and full documentation on all background, experiences and results achieved be avail- 
able for use by his successor* 

In the staff-ead-line organisation, the head has under him one or several teams of 
specialists who act as his advisers aST prepare decisions for him, each from the stand- 
point of their own epeoialties. Responsibility for decision-making still rests clearly 
upon the chief in order to maintain a olear ohain cf command* normally the specialists 
have no command over lower-echelon staff* Only in special circumstances may the chief 
permit a specialist to give direct orders to lower-echelon staff* Of course, the special- 
ist does have oosnand over his subordinates in his own unit, whether this be a section or 
subsection, etc. The advantages of this type of organisation ares relieving the chiefs 
of the respective offices of some workload in the preparation cf decisions, the positive 
influence of specialists offering their expertise, and greater continuity in management. 
Ill thla must be weighed against possible disadvantages s sometimes it slows down decision- 
making, or the specialists or experts may fall into the temptation of exercising direct 
command over line of floes - all drawback* which oan easily be avoided. 

In the collegiate type of organisation, a board of directors has much the same auth- 
ority as the director-general, Dooisions < ~and orders are the results of mutual consult- 
ation; the director-general or chairman is merely acting as spokesman for the board. 
Decisions may be well thought out, but as a rule deolsion making takes time and in oruoial 
matters it is not olear where responsibility lies* 

In a functional organ! sat ion the heads of departments or sections (production, forest 
industries, protection, wildlife, etc*) assume command In speoiflo fields, each according 
to his own specialty* They make decision* and issue commands within speoified restrict- 
ions* The advantage of this type of orguiisation is that the workload of the chief is 
lightened to a greater extent than in a staff-aad-line organisation and as a rule all pro- 
cedure is expedited* The principal drawback Is a possible lack of coordination between 
the different department* so that there may be overlapping or even contradiction in orders, 
creating conflicts in execution. To son* extent it is possible to eliminate this dis- 
advantage by aking communication between the various departments mandatory* Another dis- 
advantage is the greater likelihood that department chiefs exceed the Jurisdiction or area 
of their oompetenoe) for that reason it is necessary to define very clearly and rigidly the 
restrictions placed on them* 
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In Latin America all these types of organisation are found except for the oollegiate 
type. At the central level of the PPA's (whether they be oalled ia Spanish 'Subseoretarfa', 
']&reooi6n General 1 , Direooida 1 , 'Qereaoia 1 or Presidenoia 1 (as ia the IPOIA of 
the IBDP of Brasil) the staffHMd-liai organisation is in use. At times 
enoy at that level towardsfunotional or gani sat ion "(Ecuador. Honduras. 

regioaal level the organisation is very often of the staf f^aaJUliae tvpT . 

Chile and Peru) In Mjxioo. at the regional level, there is sometimes only one forest 
inspector, that is to say a line or pmi sat ion i the sas situation ooours ia some States of 
toagil, where there is only one IBDP agent. At the regional level ia Colombia (iXDBUEEa), 
the set-up is reminiscent of the functional organisation, because the forest agents are on 
the staff of an office also concerned with agriculture. At the local level (in the forest 
district or the forest unit, etc.) logically line organisation is used. 

1.4 Description of Functions aad Activities 

A clear aad general understanding of the manner of organisation aad assignment of 
functions and activities, diversification of competence aad formation of units is indispens- 
able for the efficient functioning of an administration with such wide geographical coverage 
and suoh complex functions as those of a FFA. Accordingly it is necessary to have a clear 
picture of the procedure in each unit and for each post. 

There are several ways of presenting the procedures either in a descriptive form. 
through graphs and/or synopses, or by numerical proaTammes sad forms. 



The de script ire form exporesnos verbally the tasks, responsibilities under norsml aad 
exceptional oircuaetanoes", the interrelations, liaison aad oossaonications between the 
various units, the teohaiquea to be applied according to conditions, eto* lastaaoes of 
this* descriptive form are found in the PPA's throughout Latin Ansrioas internal rales of 
procedure, adsdnivtratiipe aanuals for orgjaaisatioaal prooednres and teohnioal msiraals for 
execution, including instruotionc for the proper uee of smohinery, instruaents, oosqaatds-s 
aad tools, etc. I/ Rxe desoriptioae of the various poets ia the organisation also ill&ctrate 
this manner of description. This leads itself vary well to the explanation of appropriate 
work under various circumstances, exceptions thereto, aad of details of Hake aad restrict- 
ions* 

Organ! national ohart* 9 flow diagram and dia^praw of foacrtion* ar* inetaaaes of graphic 
aad/or sraoptio jresentaticiu Thia feopm give aa overall view aad help* identify the oo*ia 
of nnansiirt and ooatrol, as well aa sequences of teak* aad Banner of association of pacnsoas 
(for instance the flow diagram). 3till, th graphic presentation ia a siisplified fons 
that does not explain exception* nor does it show hov execution has to be fitted to oiroiue- 
stances. For this reason descriptive, and graphic protfsrtat&oas oomplftosat aoh othar> 



Among numerical tc-cgramaes. computer programing is oonLac more and aore into 
since it can provide widely varied information. Its schematic outline shows tho sooross 
of information and links between units. Arithmetical operations aad the oorreepoadia* 
sequences illustrate partial aspects of organisation. It is also possible to develop 
fonsal systems of information (for computerisation) ia order to improve execution from tho 
organisational standpoint, as for instance information syattms tafia* to do with fferert 
Management or staff administration* Aa efficient supplement or substitute for admiaictraV- 
ire aad teohnioal regulations is the so-eallod PBff System (? 1141 smsm 3f*lactic* aad Be ' 
Techniques) which shows the logical sequence* aad ooxmeotioas as well am teadlimsn for 
completion of partial tasks ia a- whole aggreftte of tasks. Amotfemr mussrioal type of 
is simalation, oa the basis of whioh administrative sal teotoioal dsoimimm mam 



-~^ the many instances wo mention two of the mest reoeat, aamoly the 
funoioaes para los poestos de porofesioaales de la Bireooifo da Bsejsrvollo fls 
(Desoription of ftootioas for jantimmlmt* posts ia the Perest Servioe) of 
(Maroh 197$) aad the nfoonsas e iastraooioaes teonioas y adsdistr*tivas pars, 



197$) 

operaoifa ds los Bistritos Iteestalos* (fcrms aad teohnioal aad administrative ia* 
ions for the forest districts) of Parajmar (19 ^J 1975)* 
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reached in accordance with certain presumed conditions 9 thus anticipating administrative 
processes* For the tiiwi being, however, such simulation systems are not commonly used. 

Finally, forms are another means of presenting fosaotione arxl activities in planning, 
execution and control work. The structure of such forme, as well as the instructions for 
completing them, show a certain aspect or portion of th orgftoi ration, knowledge about which 
nay lead to the collation of information reflected therein and nay serve the purpose of 
rationalising administrative work. 

E MH3BI0I 



As described in the powers, functions and activities examined above, the PFA's of all 
countries are expected to meet fundamental needs that can be sunned up as follows s 
(a) developing and implementing of unified forest policy; (b) assuming a certain degree of 
governing authority; (o) taking a minimum amount of the initiative and exhibiting the flexi- 
bility ordinarily ascribed to private enterprise; (d) being capable of operating at a high 
level of executive deoonoentration; and (e) taking part in integrated or concerted activities, 
ioainly at the national and regional planning level, in land use, in production and in the 
processing of raw materials derived from forests* 

Suoh requirements govern not only the internal organizational features of the PFA's, but 
also their fitting into the public administration system as a whole, as well as their inter- 
action and interrelationship with other bodies and institutions* 

2*1 Place in the Public Administration 

In an FAD dooumsntl/ the main ways for placing the PFA's in the state machinery were 
described in general terms, with their respective advantages and drawbacks, namelyt (a) as 
part of a ministry; (b) as a separate ministry for forests and forest industries; (o) as a 
public forest authority or corporation; and (d) as being attributed a certain autonomy 
within the civil service* In Latin America the type (a) above was practically the only one 
existing up to 1967 and is still the most connon form at present. During the past eight 
years, however, six countries have introduced type (d) and two others type (o)* Thus far 
there is no instance in this region of any Ministry of Forests and Forest Industries, the 
solution applied in several countries of Eastern Europe and West Africa* 

In FIODRE 9 the current institutional set-up of 25 PFA's in Latin America is shown from 
the standpoint of their place in the government* She first criterion adopted for this 
classification is whether the PFA is autonomous or not, since this feature of autonomy ban 
become of key significance among the innovations recently introduced in Latin America with 
regard to the placement and organisation of PFA's in the government machinery* In decreas- 
ing order of importance, other classification criteria have been adopted, namely t whether or 
not the national civil service is organised as a federal or a unitary body; whether the PFA 
belongs to the Ministry of Agriculture or some other ministry; and the rank and administrat- 
ive level of the PFA. 

Turning once again to this fundamental requirements that all PFA's must in sons way meet, 
it oaa be stated that in the last few decades Latin American countries have as a rule 
satisfactorily net the requirements of a mnified policy and of institutional rank, although 
there are still some instances of dispersed public authority in the field of forestry, and 
some countries have no PFA at the desirable level* Still, the trend towards an unequivocal 
forest policy and the netting up of a PFA with recognised sKrtJaority in aoh country has 
become quite clear ia this region* For that reason the raphMis in efforts for reform or 
organisational set-up has moved towards the attainment of other raqplreanirts mentioned above, 
namelyt initiative, flexibility, organisational deoonoentration cwd concerted action* With- 
out taking sides in favour of one or another set-up, whom advantages and disadvantages have 

F*S* Kimr - "Modernisation of Institutions to Promote Forestry Development"* 
of Food and Agriculture, 1969, Part HI. 
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FIGURE 9 

LATIN AMERICAt 
TYPES OP PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMINISTOAT1D1C 

1. AUTOBDICre OH SEIC-AUTOliDMDUS PFA's 

1*1 In countries with federal governments 

1.1.1 Brazil (IBDF and state services) 

1.1.2 Argentina (IFOKA and provincial services) 

1.2 la countries with state governments 

1.2*1 Centralized state body; Cuba - IHDAF 

1.2.2 Decentralised state bodies 
1*2.2.1 Bolivia - CEDEFOR 

1.2.2.2 Colombia - IHDEHENA 

1.2.2.3 Guatemala - INAFOR 

1.2.3 Publio law authority t Honduras - COHDEFOR 

1.2.4 Private law authority! Chile - CONAF 

2. UTODCBATED PFA*s 

2.1 In countries with federal government* 

2.1.1 Nszioo (under the Seoretsrla de Agriculture y Oanaderfa) 

2.1.2 Venezuela (under the Ninisterio de Agrioultura y Crfa) 

2.2 In countries with state governments 

2,2.1 Under the Ministry of Agriculture (or a similar agency) 

2.2.1.1 With the rank of a Forest Department (or a similar department) 

2.2.1.1.1 Costa Rioa 

2.2.1.1.2 Ecuador 

2.2.1.1.3 Jamaica 

2.2.1.1.4 Paraguay 

2.2.1.1.5 ? 

2.2.1.1.6 Trinidad and Tobago 

2.2.1.1.7 Uruguay 

2.2.1.2 With the rank of a department of renewable natural resources 

or a similar department having a forestry section among its units 

2.2.1.2.1 Bl Salvador 

2.2.1.2.2 Haiti 

2.2.1.2.3 Nicaragua 

2.2.1.2.4 Panama 

/ 
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(Pig*9t continued) 

2.2.2 Under a ministry (other than agriculture) 

2.2.2.1 Be Use (Ministry of Trade, Industry f Cooperation 

and Consumer Protection) 

2.2.2.2 Guyana (Ministry of Ehergy and Natural Resources) 

2.2.2.3 Dominican Republic (Seoretarfa de Estado de las Fuerzas Armadas) 

2.2.2.4 Surinam (Ministry of Development) 



N.B.i COLOMBIA 



CEILJB 
MEXICO 



- The Corporaoitfn Autlaoma del Valle del Oauoa, within the area of 
its Jurisdiction, is endowed with the competence and functions 
oorresponding to those of INDEREHA in the rest of the country. 
There are 11 other public authorities (oorporaoiones) with greater 
or lesser autonony doing forestry development work. 

- The "aotive members" of COMAP aad the Corporaoiones de Pomento de 
la Produooi6n y de Reforma Agraria are state services. 

- laoh of the federated states has its forest commission. In 
addition there are 10 decentralised bodies (semi-governmental 
forest agencies ) 

- The Corporaoidn Venesolana de Ouayana and the Corporaoitfn de los 
Andes collaborate with the PWU 

3DJJUODA - The Institute de Pomento feoional (IMFONAC) works in the Atlantic 
sone. The establishment of an Institute for Renewable Natural 
Resources (Idstituto de Recursos Ns/turales Renovables) (IREHl) is 
under study* 

ODAXBHILA * The national forests of Petn (35,000 km 2 ) are administered by the 
Bsporesa de Pomento y Desarrollo Boontfmioo del Petln (FTDKP) 
(Boonomio Development aad Promotion Agenoy for Pet In). The creation 
of aa Institute de Reoursos Haturales Renovables (IRERA.) is under 
study. 



to be Judged by eaoh ooontry in the light of its oiroumstanoes, it seems clear that the main 
recent reforms in various PPA 9 s of Latin America (the establishment of autonomous PPA's in 
the form of either "institutes", "centres" or "corporations") most be interpreted in this 



The matoneeiy or semi-^ntonoHy of a PPA is not merely structural but is normally achieved 
at tcp level through a decision "rtrlM board ( 9 Dlrectcrio 9 y f Junta 1 , or 'Consejo Directive 1 ), 
ImftlwUag ia its membership ex ofioio members (government ministers). The PPA's are under 
the jurisdiction, or "area of responsibility" , of seme ministry, usually the Ministry of 
Agriculture. CHLvea the importance aad newness of this type of set-up, PIODRB 10 has been 
drawn up to show the mala features cf the eight PPA 9 s of this type in Latin America at 



laterally, restiwturation iate^idLed to impart ^reater or lesser autonomy to PPA f s has 
mot be*m this omly ohamip* Isw PPA 9 s have been set up using the approach of aa integrated 
publio admimistratiOB (Paraaoay). or alms tins administrative rank of certain agencies has 
b*en raised (fcisfcdar aafl Tenssasla) and a tread, the outcome of which is still unkaown, has 
oome into being ia several PFA f s towards assuming wider responsibilities in the adndnistr- 
atioa of renewable aatnral resouroes (am ia MJoarajma and Qaatemala). 
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2.2 Interrelations 



1* pointed out la speaking of cooperation, PFA* a, aside f*om certain relations of auth- 
ority and Jurisdiction that determine their plaoa within tha general public administration, 
has/a a wide rang* of links with othar agencies or institutions of tha moat rariad character. 
Some connections ara aaaantial in any public machinery, aaoh as thoaa with tha Ministries of 
Finamoe or tha Comptroller-General's Offioa} it ia wall to mantion than hara if they ara of 
raoant origin or ara atill in tha process of formation, aa ia usually tha oaaa with planning 
bodies. Othar tiaa ara attributable to apaoifio activities which tend to baooms diversi- 
fied and to crow aa tha PPA's develop and gain in prestige. Dae to the information received 
on this point in tha replies to tha national Questionnaire it was possible to classify tha 
smin kinds of links of PFA 1 a under tha nine following headings i 

(a) Iqtarrelations with P^TH^g agencies, - Obese ara of graat importance in 
many countries, as indioatad in Chapter T 9 and are Mntioned in most 
national report s t sometimes with reference to an agency at tha sectoral level 
(such aa tha Ofioina Saotorial da Plaaifaoaoion igraria (Agricultural Sector 
Planning Offioa) of Peru.) and sometimes with reference to tha top planning 
aganoy (viit tha Jtanta aoional da Plaaifioaoi6n (national Planning Board) of 
fcoador). 



(b) Liaison with the national oivil service. - As has been eeen, PFA's are 

usually located in ministries (as a rale the Ministry of Agriculture) or, if 
they are autonomous, ara attached thereto. Much of their work ties in with 
thai of the ministry and comes within its sphere ef responsibility! land 
settlement, land reform, extension work, etc. There ia also liaison between 
PPA f a and a lumber of official agencies and breathes of offices that, whatever 
their names in the various countries, function at the national level in 
industry, domestic and foreign trade, public works, education and government, 
fha reports alao mintion, though less frequently, liaison with othar depart- 
ments, vit tourism, national defence and foreign affaire* 

(o) Liaison with local administrations* - In a country with a federal oonstit- 
utlon the PPA consists of the forest service of the national government, 
together with their matching agencies in the federated atatea (aa, for 
instance, the Provincial forest Services in Argentina). Aside from this, 
the PPA's of many countries (Hamdnras. Bmloo and Uruguay) maintain active 
relations with municipalities, particularly if tha latter own forests 
('ejidos 1 , for instance)* In countries with centralised governments there 
ia also liaison between PPA 9 a and provinces or departments (aa in Colombia), 
as well as with multiseotcral regional offices (aa in Chile). 

(d) Liaison with governmental or semi -governmental agencies or enterprises. 
- 8uch liaison is already of utmost importance in certain countries like 
Colombia aad Hixico, and it seems will become so in several others like 
Argentina. Bolivia and teaiuraa. la Colombia there are 12 forestry 
corporations functioning as mixed economy corporations coordinating their 
work with ZDBBUU Mexico has 10 semi-governmental forestry enterprises 
that can be described from one of the moat recent, namely tha "Itorestal 
Vicente Guerrero* set up ia 1972 for lumbering in the State of Guerrero* 
the Federal Government allocates funds to it and it may incorporate any 
profits it earns by its own enterprise, aa wall aa any capital invested 
by ether eemi-go>veramontal or private companies and profits that ejidos, 
communities aad private parties earn from their participation. 
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() Liaison with development and oredit agenoiea. - tony PFA 1 a have aotive 

liaison with derelopasnt banks (aa do Argentina and ParajBuur) or with ffcade, 
like tho Fondo laoional de Foaanto KJidal (national ijldofimicipamrt fnai) 
(Maxioo) end with oentral banks (Post* Horn) and sinilar bodies whioh aa a 
rule not only extend oredit lines for forestry but usually alao aivtaia 
developwmt, extension, rapport and supervisory agencies. 

(f) Liaison with educational and research institutions, - PFA's alaost withimt 
exception cooperate with all forestry research and edaoational institutes 
in th* oountry, if tho l*ttor aro not already part of tho PfA itwlf 
Obaptor 17). Suoh oooporation in not oonfinod to that with foroatry 
faoultioa t but ntan&a to othar oolUfta or faomltioa tit of for 
in anjr fiold of foroatry or rolatad fialda aa noli aa with aaoondary and 
vocational aoboola* Tbt oooparation of PFA* a with fortatry faoultiaa 
nonally inoludaa raaaaroh work, bat PFA 9 a alao oollaiborato with oontroa 
lite tka Inatituto OoatroaMrioano da Invaatifaoitfn y Taonologf a Indoatrial 
(Oontral AMrioan Industrial Vaobnolofy and Raaoaroa Xnatitata) 
tho national Soiantifio Baaoaroh Oounoil (Ctoana) and tho 



Latinoaaarioano da IuTatifaoi6n y Gapaoitaoldn (IILAIC) (Latin Amri 
fbroatry Boaoaroh and Training fiyitituto) (Tanoaaola) (aoo Ghaptar Tl). 

(g) Liaiaon with profoaaional fogoatoapa* aaaooiationa - Profoaaional 

foroatora* aaaooiationa in Latin Aaarioa that aro kaown to a aro Uatod 
in Ohaptor IV. Bona of thoao aaaooiationa aro vary inflaontial, hara a 
long hiatory and t togathar with wro rooantly oroatod onaa t havo ahown 
groat dynaalan in collaborating with tha wlorant PFA 1 a in mattarc of pabUo 
intaroat aaoh aa tho framing of foroat polioy* 

(h) Liaiaon with non-prof it-aaking bodiaa* - Into thia oatogory falla tho 
liaiaon that wny PFA v a aaintain with aaaooiationa raoh aa tha A*ooiaoi6n 
da Anlgoa da la Marra (VMonAa-f-4te-4aad Aaaooiation). tha Aaooiaoion 
looltfgioa Salvadorana (11 SalTador laology Aaaooiatian) (H Palvador). tha 
Aaooiacidn da Anigoa dal loagua (PMoaia-of-tho-Mraat Aaaooiation; 



(QoataMla) t and othar ainilar groupa ganarally dodioatod to protootion of 

tho onvironwnt and of raaawabla natural roamrooa, i^ioh aro pwtiomlarly 

in oortain oountrioa v naMlj Argantiaa. Ooloahia and ISffSS 



(i) Liaiaon with ggivato aoononio aooiotiaa* - Swh liaiaon of tha PFA 1 a ia 
axtr*Mly inportant in May oountriaa* !* wy oito aa an azaapla tho 
Oteara da Aiproaarioa do la Nadara y Afinoa (Ohaatoar of firito* and Alliad 
Prodmota tetarpriaoa) and othor ainilar bodioa in Arjantinat tho Aaooiaaite 
da IMmatrialoa <U la Madara (Amooiation of firitor IndSiwaliota) of 
Coata EJoa t tho Fodaraoifin Paragaaga do Madorwoa (Paraguay** Fadnmtion of 
*ibr Produoora), tha Gteara laoiimal do laa Xte*taria0 MrivadM do la 
Silrioultnra (lational Cha-bar of rbroatrynaiiad bdaatrioa) in Mioo. oaA 
tha Aaooiaoidn do Produotoroa do Madara (Tiai>r Produoara' Aaaooiatioaj in 
H 



fb truotoro of PFA .bow i tt. orMi*i.l ohwto * ,U.tor7 
tod by tto Twioa. oowrtri*. ia roply *. tfc. IMioBH MttMin yill )* tfc. Wrt for 
MMljvii Pf thi mUjMt. Li rk L*i irloi owmttl*. itt Mil tp.l^*a WA', 
tkM * urolly ercuiMd t thr. lv*l*t enrtntl, r.loMl ad lool. I* th. MM f 
lat.ra^l PF1', tb. otrl lvl (HMdqiurtw*) i lly a OMMW! Atir.^Mwt. or im 
tter OM.C DiMO*orS?T Ondr-Bor-Upi*t of * Ulrtoy, vraalljr !Ultry .f iri- 
ovltnr*. la tte OM of wieMMom. r Ml-iteaMVWi PTA* t th. Md^vtrtOT. i. MlUd 
FtMidMoi*" (rrMiteat*. Offio.) or -Oowt Qwwr*l" (Owl MW*. Offie.) ( ia 
- - ani KoaiHrM). VM roaioaftl Uvol porUim* to tte troriaoo., stato. r 
EnKi!rrdiBtrio7^oMtiM. MT. i no rfieaal lrl ai i* 
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ooinoides with the local level (as in gl Salvador and Uruguay). The local level msy have 
different names; usually it is called a "distrito" (district; Qteuador, Paraguay, etc.), but 
it msy also be termed "irea", as in Chile, "proyeoto" or "unidad do mane jo 91 (management unit) 
Here we shall mainly examine the central level of the PPA's aad then their main links with 
agencies at other level*!/. 

3.1 The Central Level 

3.1.1 typical work aad structure 

At the central level there is the head of the PFA and the various specialised units 
which operate as his staff units or as functional units (compare with 1.3 of this chapter). 
These units are structures ia a hierarchy of from two to four echelons within the HQ unit, 
i.e. the "Dircooion", "Departamsntc", "Soooi6n" or "Unidad". 

The typical work at the national, central level includes s 

- stu&ying future prospects sad developing accordingly aa integrated forest policy 
sad a strategy for achieving its objectives; 

- drafting bills of law or updating old laws aad rules sad regulations governing 
the forest sector; 

- participating in, end counselling on, all matters of procedure (plans, laws, 
changes in public administration] related to the use of the forest resources 
with a view to fostering socio-economic development; 

- maintaining liaison with the forest industry sector aad other allied sectors} 

- setting goals for public relations aad diffusion among the public of knowledge 
relating to forestry! 

- developing a technical assistance organisation for non-governmental forest 
owners; 

- developing applied forestry research and participating therein; 

- participating in the formulation of policies for continuing education aad 
training in forestry) 

- preparing directives aad publishing manuals (rules aad regulations) for the 
operation of the entire PPA and for supervising lower-level offices. 



sa examination of the organisational charts sad pertinent descriptions it appears 
that the central offices of the FPA's studied actually do work that asgr be termed either 
substantive or support work* 

Substantive work is the most important sad significant ia relation to forest policy. 
Ihis work caa consist of activities which no other part of the public administration is in 
a position to carry out. Obviously there is no siagle definition of such work that is 
absolute and valid for all countries. One msy distinguish between typical aad supplementary 
substantive work. The Utter msy not fit ia perfectly with the definition of substantive work 
given above. 

Support work msy not necessarily be incorporated in the PFA's; in other words, it is not 
typical for the work of the forestry sector* Obviously such services are Just as necessary 
for PFA f s as for say other braaoh of the public administration, visi the agricultural sector, 
public works, etc. 

\J the term "Dietrito Ibrostal" (forest district) in some oases refers to the regional 
level* Im Honduras, for instance, the seven districts of OOHDBOB are authorised to 
plan at the regional level aad it is iateaied to sub-divide them into sub-districts, 
regions sad msasgement unite* 
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According to these definition* the work of FFA f s nay be classified as followss 
Substantive (typical) work 

Forest prod.tioti.oii 
Forest aanageaeat 
Forest protection and conservation 

Substantive (suppleaentarr) work 

Wildlife (hunting and fishing) and national parka* recreation and tourisa 
Forest industries and timber marketing 
Forest engineering and technology 

Support work 

Applied reaearoh 

Information and pablio relation* 

aduoation, training and extension 

Planning and progrsascLng 

Adainistration 

la regards substantive work it should be pointed out that in lieu of the ten 
oi6n forestal", other tens Bay be used in Spanish, naasly "foaento" (dcvelopaeart) 
(Argentina) or "aproveohaaionto forestal" (forest utilisation) (Oosta Rica aad Mexico). 
Despite these variations in tens, what is aeant is virtually identical. Soaetiaes the 
ten "forest production" is also used to oorer noa*isfeer products (fcxioo) or aartoeting 
(Ouba). 

silviculture aad silvioultural techniques, steal 
P V y+m***** vswsSB)* In Faramay> the depertmt in oharge ef forest 



is also responsible for national parka, wildlife aad forest inventorying. In 
other cases certain activities of this departatnt are also assigned to other dopartaonts or 
to technical units, vist "forestaoidn" (afforestation) (Quateaala). 

In alaost all countries, work that ooais uader the hearting of forest conservation 

- cf fin, ~ ' 



protection is practically the saae. naaelyt prevention aad control of fin, pests aad dis~ 
oonservation (Oolcabia) aad watershed protection (Chile, Qcloabia. Jj 



or protection of natural resources in general; such general protection refers, 
to the forest laad-we regiae (Chile) or control ever the clearing of forests for agri- 
cultural purposes (Tenesaela). lETscas instances, protection cf the enviroaaeat is included 
(Colombia aad Tenesuela"]. In Colombia, national parks aad wildlife ocas under the respons- 
ibility of the forcst""oonservation aad protection unit. 

Work ooaing uader the heading cf wildlife aad national parks ino lodes s preservation of 
a aad flora, the creation and aaaageaent cf national paries (SI Salvador. Para), hasting 
fishing (Oclcrtbiat Ocsta Rica, Kearama) aad recreation (Jaaaica). 

Support activities inoludei 

- education aad training? 

planning* 

i, research aad public relations? 

aad aethods. 

for 




cf the PFA f s. 
((Ml) unit. 
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In some countries, the administration body inoludss less usual components; Bolivia, 
for instance, has a forest fund, SI Salvador a forest concessions and forest promotion 
unit, Chile a unit for salts and exports, Chi Is and Colombia a unit for rural welfare* 
Occasionally thsrs ars within this administration body, or in a spsoifio unit, auxiliary 
services for Isgal counselling (Parajtuar and Colombia), commodity storage, communications, 
etc* (Colombia), As an exception, Paraguay inoludss planning and administration among 
thsss auxiliary ssrvioss. 

3.1.2 Instanoss of struotural solutions 

As a first illustration, FIGURE 11 shows ths intsrnal organisation ohsrt of ths osntral 
of fioss of an integrated PFA, ths Direooi6n Osnsral Porsstal y ds flauna (dsnsral Directorate 
of Forsstry and Wildlife; of Peru* In this oass 9 production is handled in ths Divisions of 
Forest Management and of Extraction and Forest Products. Stand management is in ths hands 
of ths Directorate of Pbrost Management, while forest industries and marketing of forest 
products come under ths Division of Wood Extraction and Vorest Product sf forestry engineer- 
ing and technology come under ths subdivisions Stand Management and Reforestation} protect- 
ion and conservation, as well as wildlife, are handled by ths Conservation Division* Thsrs 
is a plan to sst up a nsw research unit* Uuoation and training do not appear in this 
organisational chart because this work is dons at ths University of La Molina, by GEHCIRA, 
and by ths National School of Public Administration* Programming and planning and other 
pertinent matters ooms under ths offices of programming and administration; ths lattsr 
of fios not only doss administration work, but also provides support ssrvioss* Bis of fioss 
of Asssorfa Jurldioa (Legal Counselling) and Bstadfstioa (Statistics) also provide support 
ssrvioss* 

Another illustration is that given in FIOUEE 12 which shows the functional set-up of 
an autonomous Pf A* namely ths Osrenoia ds Bosques (Fdrest Management Of fios) of OOHDBROB 
n* tt this oase ths work of teohnioal support embraces two main areas, namely 



forest techniques and protection* The first includes control over land use, mapping aad 
location of forests} tree stock assessasat (inventorying); aad economic and silvioultural 
treatment to secure sustained yield* 

Forest protection involves organising fire prevention aad fire-fighting systems, as 
well as pest sad disease control* It also involves collection of seed, establishasnt of 
tree nurseries aad promotion of natural regeneration of stands, planning for watershed 
management, oontrol over shifting agriculture, aad inculcation of the idea of multiple use 
in forest management* 

Planning on how the public can benefit from the social function of the forests is done 
by a forestry extension unit through campaigns to raise publio consciousness with regard to 
forests sad their role, through enoourageaent of associations of forest workers aad forest- 
ers, and through cooperatives for resin collection aad committees for forest protection* 

The production function oonsists in generating sad controlling the production of raw 
materials for the local industry. &is involves the ooaduot ef a continuous prioe/ooet 
analysis for raw materials, the costing of raw materials, purchases from private holdings 
and dstcrmining of out, quantities, priorities, methods aad techniques for forest utilis- 
ation, and exercising control and vigilance to ensure ths fulfilment of purchasing and 
sales contracts. 

.la this instance too, the substantive tasks, both typical sad supplementary, msntioned 

authority ("eerfsraoiAoP/t the aspesti 



above ars evident* In ths oase of a forest authority ("oerforaoiAaP/t ths ssp+sts of 
uotion smd costing mast receive speoial attsntiom* It is worth noting that OOBDDQR 
considers ths sooial fuaotion of forests as oae of the most important, as is shown by ths 
place assigned to this function in its organisational chart* It is also worth noting that 

\J Information derived in park from ths FAD/ZDB report on ths forest project of Olaaoho* 
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for nor* effective performance of field work an operations unit hM been established right 
under its forest management offioe ("Oerencia de Bosques") which is directly responsible 
for direction, coordination and execution of work in the forert districts. This means 
that, despite the focus on functional organisation, it was deemed desirable to emphasise in 
this way a staff-*ad-line type of liaison between the staff of the Director's Offioe and 
the field or district agencies, which appears to be a very good arrangement in a Markedly 
operational organisation, as is the oase with COHEDFOR's Forest Management Offioe. 

3.1.3 Consultative and decision-asking collegiate organs 

The consultative organs (council* f commissions or committees) are composed of members 
with expertise in certain sectors of public life or in certain speoialities relating to the 
forestry sector. Certain members of these councils ooms from the PFA's themselves or from 
other parts of the civil service. Others represent sectors affected by deoisioas taken in 
the PFA's (private forest owners, forest industries, eto.). On the advice of these con- 
sultative bodies it is possible to broaden and check the information on the basis of whioh 
PFA's make their decisions. Furthermore, through these organs, the PPA's oan evaluate the 
feasibility and the acceptability of their decisions. Instances of such consultative 
bodies are Colombia's councils or oonmdttees on forests, fisheries, watersheds, wildlife and 
national parks, Bolivia has both a consultative council and a technical council to advise 
the Director-General and the programming and coordination units | other similar examples 
occur in Jamaica (Consultative Forestry Development Committee of the Director of the PPA) 
and El Salvador (Technical Committee in the Head Offioe)* Some countries also have 
regional-level councils. In the oase of a federated country, like Argentina, a National 
Forestry Commission, in addition to advising, suggesting and proposing^ also helps to 
ensure that national-level work is properly organised by having among its members a delegate 
from each province responsible for the enforcement of the Forest Resources Protection Law* 



Consultative organs most not be confused withieo is ion-making Q 011 *?*********** or 



boards of many autonomous PFA's. For instance, DTDERERA of ColoMbiaand INAFDR of Ooatemala 
have a Junta Direotiva (Board of Directors); CONAF of Chile and COHDEPOR of Honduras have a 
Coasejo Direotivo (Directors' Council), while IPONA of Argentina has a "Oonsejo de Admin- 
istraoi6n (Administrative Council) and CEDEFOR of Bolivia a "Dlreotorlo" (Directorate) (see 
FIGURE 10). 

3.2 At the Regional Lsvel 

Work of the PFA's at the regional level most correspond to the objectives sad strateg- 
ies set at the oentral level, adjusting them in a manner that suits regional sad local con- 
ditions. From this level it is possible to direct and supervise the execution of field 
work. That is why it is necessary to delegate decision-making to the regional level. 

The main tasks at the regional (or zonal) level includes 

- setting of goals and terms of reference for the implementation of national 
forest policy in the region (or zone); 

- laying down of guidelines, analyzing, approving and checking on the execution 
of lone-tern plans (management plans) and annual programming at the looal level 
for all districts, areas or individual enterprises, eto. in the region whioh is 
under the jurisdiction of the PFA; 

- organising and monitoring of the technical assistance system; 

- coordinating of forestry plans with those of other sectors (regioiwride 
plaaalng); 

- suggesting changes in staffing, administrative procedures, eto., with a view 
to enhancing the effioienoy of the organ! zation; 

- preparing the regional budget and being responsible for financing. 
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The execution of this work requires son* specialists or professionals whoso specialties 
correspond in part to those of central of floe staff. That is why it is necessary at this 
level to have units analogous to those at the central level, although the regional ones are 
oriented more towards operational work* FIGURE 13 gives the organisational chart of the 
regional services of CONAF, Chile. In this case the technical, financial and administrative 
departments correspond to the same departments as the central level , and the sections of the 
regional departments correspond to those of the central office. This similarity between 
organic units at the central and regional levels facilitates communication and squarely places 
responsibility where it belongs* 

3.3 At the Local Level 

In order for any PFA to function well, to ensure correct and full implementation of 
forest policy and project a good image of the agency in the minds of the public, it is 
vital that competent staff be assigned in sufficient number to the looal offices* As 
discussed in Chapter IV, much still needs to be done along these lines in all, or practically 
all, PFA 1 s in Latin America. 

The main tasks appropriate at the looal level includes 

- drafting of annual plans for all forest work in the form of integrated programmes 
in line with the regional forest policy; 

- execution of approved plans or programmes in order to achieve the goals set; 

- enforcement of obedience to laws and adherence to norms by oonoessionnaires 
and non-government forest owners; 

- supplying of technical, economic and financial data for accountancy purposes; 

- improving of forestry work in the light of analyses of previously attained 
results; 

- updating and completing of inventories and compiling of information and 
factual data, incorporating results achieved; 

- improving workers* conditions, including permanent on-the-job training* 

4. STRUCTURAL OPTIONS AND MODELS 
4.1 Conditioning Factors 

What has been stated above regarding the organisation of PFA's gives a good idea of 
the many variants that exist as to number of executive levels, the hierarchical set-up, 
assignment of functions, etc. Aside from these alternatives taken from actual examples, 
other possible options exist for which different models will be proposed below. But first 
of all it is necessary to analyse the principal factors affecting the choice among options 
as to structure* 

Forest ownership, whether federal, state, oonssuiisl or private, affects the balance 
between technical work executed by the PFA itself ( management of state forests, for instance) 
and supervision or legal control over activities in private forests* In particular it 
affects the sice of forest districts and the number and training of PFA staff* Similarly, 
the dispersion of forest holdings in a country and their si me govern the density of the 
local administrative network and the intensity of control at higher levels* 

The assignment of functions and duties also affects the organisation, and especially 
the structure and formation of its units and consequently its staffing (number and type)* 
It also affects liaison with other institutions or bodies. Much also depends on whether 
or not responsibilities for furnishing technical assistance to private forest owners, as 
well as for forestry research, education and training, watershed management, 0+M, etc. are 
assigned to the PFA or not* In sow instances certain responsibilities can be discharged 
through contracts or arrangements with other bodies - education, training and research, for 
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instance. Ptru*s Ofioina Haoional de Evaluaoi6n de Reeursos Naoionales (ONERN) 10 the 
agency responsible for forest inventorying. Another example is the system of granting 
lunfcering concessions in state-owned forests. In these oases the advantages of the sav- 
ings on staff and means oust be weighed against the disadvantages of losing direct oontrol 
over activities. 

Another significant point is the stage of advancement of the PFA For historical 
reasons in Latin America, certain PFA's have been established only very recently, others 
are just developing and some are well developed) their structures differ accordingly. 

In the case of one recently established PFA, most of the work is still centred at Head- 
quart ere | it has only small field offioes and many of them only with a single officer. The 
central body handles almost everything, from laying down forest policy to field work. In 
this oase work is necessarily concentrated in a few organic units, the heads of which have 
many diverse responsibilities (production, national parks, research, etc.). 

The developing forest services delegate some of their functions to lower-level (usually 
regional) offioes, but do not have enough field staff. Execution of work and oontrol are 
carried out in part by the field offices. In addition there are more specialised organic 
units at the central level* 

The already well developed administrations have staff at all necessary levels with 
greater diversification in the organic units of the central and regional offioes. One 
typical oonse<iuenoe of the growth of PFA'e is resistance to decentralisation of functions 
and activities. This resistance is shown not only in the numerical deployment of staff at 
different levels, but also in the scarce delegation of authority to lower-ranking staff. 

The number and capacity of available ataff is a crucial factor in the structure of PFA's 
ia closely linked with their stage of development. In order to deoonoentrate it is 
necessary to have experienced executive staff (professionals, technicians, vocationally- 
trained workers ) 

There are many alternative structures depending on the composition of the specialised 
Its. Some specialisation is necessary for the carrying out of activities as complex as 
se of a PFA. But there is a limit to the degree of speoialisation, namely the excessive 
sub-division of functions. Any excess in these not only entails overstaffing and is expen- 
sive, but also leads to overspeoialisation, with too many hierarchical levels in each unit, 
and favours centralisation of authority, conflicts over duties or overlapping of work. 
This also occurs at the regional level whenever there too there are speoialised units like 
those at the oentral level. 

The structure of the PFA's in countries with a federal government depends on where 
authority is lodged, whether in the national government or in the federated states or prov- 
inces. Sometimes the federal set-up consists of two levels (the oentral government one and 
federal delegations to the states ) The oentral government is responsible for forest 
policy aad promulgates it with law-setting standards. It is at the state delegation level 
that the testing of the execution of work in the forests occurs to determine whether it 
conforms to these legal norms. A decentralisation is possible here through delegation of 
oontrol to state or provincial forest services which with their stronger field structure 
oaa do supervisory work more easily aad efficiently. Suoh devolution of authority may be 
formalised by conventions or agreements (as in Argentina). 

Options 



ftr regional offioes of the PFA's there appear to be two main optionss either their 
integration into the regional administration or their separation from it. If the state 
OWN vast forest lands, separate regional branches of the PFA seem best, since these 
branches should function virtually as business enterprises on their own. Otherwise, that 

* JL?** wb * r * ******* foro * holdings predominate, the PFA is mainly responsible for 
approving management plans, providing technical assistance, securing compliance with legal 
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obligations, and so forth* In such a case the PFA becomes essentially a control authority 
and it therefore seems best that it be integrated in the appropriate regional set-up of the 
civil service) it is recommended that the msnner of its integration allow it to smke use of 
means and resources already available to that administration in order to minimise oosts. 
However, in such a case bureaucrat! nation should be avoided and independence in technical 
decisions safeguarded* 

Various structural options can be put forward, taking into account the soope of the 
control and the types of management. 

Henri F*\yol, in his famous book on administration^/, investigated the problem of soope 
of control* He did experimental research to determine how many workmen a foremen could 
direct and supervise! how many foremen a technician could have under him, etc. What he was 
trying to do was to devise a rough numerical scheme for staffing with efficient control* 

The numerical ratios derived by the Bayol method are not strictly applicable to all 
administrations, but show that a staff pyramid should be constructed on a broad base* If 
the soope of supervision is too narrow, there is overly strict control, which wastes the 
time of the supervisor, lowers the personal satisfaction of the staff and eliminates the 
incentive to work* At the other extreme, if the soope is too broad, control can only be 
superficial, so that it becomes impossible to catch errors, coordination is weakened and 
the influence of the chief on achievement of the goals is diminished* 

At present the soope of most PFA's is too narrow and they are heavily centralised, 
especially at the national government level and sometimes even at the regional level* This 
has a ready explanation (need to strengthen forest policy and to ensure liaison with central 
institution; unfavourable living conditions in the field, etc*)* Despite all this, efforts 
have been made towards deooncentration of staff, although with unconvincing results (see 
Chapter IV)* 

The type of management depends mainly on how decisions are made and how and to whom 
responsibility is delegated* There are two possible extremes in decisions-makings the 
first is autocratic management, and the second is collegiate management* Autocratic 
management (a single person makes all decisions without consulting anyone) is good in times 
of emergency (fire, etc*) and is often applied at the local level if the forestry officer 
really has no one to consult. Autocratic management is not advisable at the highest levels, 
although it is sometimes resorted to because of diffidence or professional insecurity. The 
autocratic form of management at levels where the staff is highly qualified paralyses init- 
iatives and suffocates self-confidence of the staff* Furthermore, when the chief ie away, 
work continuity is more or less suspended* 

Collegiate management is based on democratic decision-making of a group of directors 
with a chief who is merely primus inter pares. Under this system, in oases of dissension 
or conflict of views, decisions are taken by a vote. This deliberative form of Management 
is not usual in business enterprises nor in government, because many problems require quick 
decisions* Furthermore, it is important that a single person assume full responsibility 
for most decisions* In practice there are many variations between these two extremes* A 
very good solution at the highest levels is to have a general or headquarters staff, as more 
baseline data are available on which decisions can be made, and consequences of decisions in 
various sectors can be anticipated more accurately, although responsibility still falls on 
the chief alone* 

Another criterion for deciding on the type of management is the extent to which _ 
ibility is delegated. Fbr certain important decisions it cannot be delegated at all, 

H, Fayol - "idministretion Industrie lie et gCufralos preroyanoe, orgenisation, 
oosnandement, coordination, oont*61c". Dunod, Paris, 1925. First published in 
the bulletin of the Sooilt* do 1' Industrie Minlrale, 1916* 
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there are many instances in which it can be delegated to subordinates in the same office 
or in lower-level offices* There are two main ways of delegating responsibility, namslys 
management by objectives and management by exceptions* In the first case the responsible 
person is well informed, through prior accord reached with his chief, aa to the objectives 
to be attained both in quantitative and qualitative terms as well as regarding deadlines 
and available resources for attaining these goals* So he can deoide upon the techniques 
and methods to be used within his area of responsibility and apply them without need for 
prior authorisation* 

Management by exception requires that responsibility and its limits be carefully 
defined* The person in charge may make decisions within these limits without any restrict- 
ions, needing only to consult or place the decision before his superior when some problem 
beyond his own terms of reference arises* 

By availing themselves of these methods of delegation of responsibility, chiefs and 
supervisors can free themselves from dealing with minor details and concern themselves with 
major problems. Delegation of responsibility is absolutely essential for deoonoentration 
purposes* It gives good results because through systematic deoonoentration responsibility 
is spread over the entire staff, with consequent personal satisfaction, greater identifica- 
tion with the agency or institution, and greater dedication to work and hence better perform- 
ance* 

The requisites for considerable delegation of responsibility ares 

- adequate planning (for operational purposes, indication of options, etc.); 

- clear determination and delimitation of responsibility; 

- aa effective control system; 

- good professional competence of staff; 

- training and readiness of staff to assume responsibility* 

Professional competence begins with schooling that should include training in decision- 
making, including practical work* In addition, on-going training in advanced methods is 
necessary, and it is recommended that the ability of officials to make decisions and 
shoulder responsibility be evaluated regularly* In order to induce staff to accept respons- 
ibility it is very important for the PFl's to provide a good, human personnel management 
based on equal treatment for all members of the staff, whatever their educational background* 

4-3 Model Organisational Charts 

Present-day PPA 9 s are very diverse as regards organisational structure* So an obvious 
and quite justified question arises as to whether there is any one optimum organisational 
model* Ttoe truth is that there is no single optimum model that is universally applicable* 
national situations and problems differ so much that no one form of organisation offers the 
answer to all* 

Any specific solution has to be baaed on the conditions in individual countries and 
take into account external and internal circumstances that influence the structure* The 
diversity of influences affecting structure explains why it is not possible to devise any 
simple model organisation chart!/* If an attempt is made hare it is for purely heuristic 
reasons s the idea is to present certain basic models that can be useful in a discussion of 
this subject. Perhaps these models may fit actual conditions in certain cases, because, 
in so far as possible, they combine features already found in existing PFA f s. 

j/ In this case "model" means an abstract image that presents in a simplified form the 
main features of one part of reality and the internal relationships within that part* 
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The main influences that must be reflected in the organization of PFA's are the 
"conditioning factors" mentioned in Section 4.1 of this chapter. The features that have 
the greatest impact on the structure of these models are the three stages of development 
already defined! developed, developing, and young (incipient) PPA's. Since the structures 
of the young and 'developing" PPA 1 s are transitional v tKey mast be so constructed as to be 
readily convertible at a later stage into the permanent "developed" structure. 

Under each of these three types possible differences must also be examined, depending 
on whether the administrations ere autonomous or integrated into the public administration. 
In addition to these three models of unitary PPA f s, two models of federal PPA's are offered. 

Model 1 i A developed PPA (unitary) 

PICTURE 14 shows Model 1. a with three levels (central, regional 9 local) and some indic- 
ation of departments or support services. 

FIGURE 15 gives Model |.b with some details of the headquarters structure* Obviously, 
in the presentation of a structure at this level it does not matter whether the PPA is an 
integrated one or an autonomous one f but it is assumed that it is a highly developed one. 

The terms of reference of the Dire o tor-General cover the entire forestry sector. It 
is recommended that he be advised by a council or board, especially for the framing of 
forest policy. In an autonomous PPA it seems even more essential than in the case of an 
integrated one that there be such a board, although a board is very useful in either case 
in order to make the maximum of information available and to be able to check on the feas- 
ibility of implementing the forest policy. 

In order to cover all functions and activities of a PPA it seems best to create as 
many as six offices or departments (although there may be fewer) f vizi 



Production 

Forest Utilisation 

Protection and Conservation 



- Research and Education 

- Programming 

- Administration, including the 
Legal Counsel 



Six departments are sufficient to make adequate control by the Director-General 
possible. This model also provides for committees to advise heads of departments. The 
degree of speoiali station is clear from the assignment of functions and duties among the 
divisions or sections in each department. Sometimes analogous activities are grouped in 
a single division in order to eliminate overlapping of similar work and excessive special- 
isation* The number of higher-bracket general staff echelons can also be reduced. This 
does not mean that there cannot be several senior experts or specialists in each unit, but 
they will not all be chiefs of a unit but rather assistants to the chief. The number of 
such assistants should not exceed that required by major duties. Another reason for a 
maximum of six divisions is that of keeping a manageable scope of control. The model for 
such divisions applies to a country with vast tracts of forest land and a highly developed 
PPA. In a country with less forest land, some of these divisions can be oomoined. 

When a PPA is a part of the general civil service it may at times share certain 
services. Those divisions or department!) that lend themselves to being transferred to 
other parts of the public administration are marked in FIGURE 15 with asterisks. Normally, 
autonomous PPA'e must have such units, but at times they may do without, provided there is 
an arrangement for lending of services* 

At the central office, the appropriate type of organisation is the staff-and-line one 
or else the functional type (the latter for very large countries). 



In this model the regional office (in PIOURE 14) fcas only one consultative or advisory 
board and two departments. Hie board reflects regional requirements and is composed cf 
representatives cf forast owners and forest industry as well as other branches cf the 
regional public administration. The technical departments embrace all matters involving 
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( FIGURE 15, Model 1.b f continued) 
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production, lumbering, protection and conservation of forests corresponding to the respect- 
ive central offices. Normally it suffices for the head of a regional technical office to 
have a maximum of three specialists, one each for the fields referred to, avoiding if poss- 
ible the formation of sections in the technical department unless there is a great amount 
of work in the region in question. The regional office of a PFA is mainly responsible 
for budgeting and control over the use of the budget, finances, personnel and legal counsel- 
ling. By special mandate it may also be placed in charge of public relations, project 
evaluation, etc. The handling of special affairs depends on whether the regional agency is 
autonomous or is part of the public regional administration. 

The local office (whether district or area) normally consists of a chief and his staff 
(accountant, storage facilities, secretariat, etc.). The technicians, vocationally-trained 
workers and forest rangers or wardens work out in the field. In countries with very little 
forest land the PFA may consist of only two levels. In that case it would be advisable to 
eliminate the regional office and strengthen the local one, to which two small units might 
be added, one technical and the other administrative. The problem of control at the 
second, or local, level can be solved by having several inspectors of else having depart- 
mental chiefs from the central office (production, lumbering and/or protection) supervise 
one or two districts. 

Model 2i A developing PFA (unitary) 

FIGURE 16 shows Model 2, namely the central office of a developing PFA. In this case 
certain departments can be merged. The department for production combines the production 
and utilization offices of Model l.b. The department for protection and conservation cor- 
responds exactly to that in ModeflTb , although with some merging of divisions* The same 
is true of the administration department. The programming offioe includes the usual div- 
isions plus the research and education offioe of Mode 1 1.b . 

As in Model l.b , the divisions or departments are indicated which can be eliminated in 
the case of sharing of the services of the general administration (marked with asterisks). 

The most appropriate type of organization for a developing PFA is the staff-and-line 
one and, as a second possibility, the functional organization. In case the latter is 
adopted, it would be advisable for the terms of reference of the chiefs of departments to 
bs circumscribed. 

For further details see explanations given for Model 1*b Model 2, without further 
growth, is suitable for countries with little forest land. 

In any case, a Model 2 PFA oan easily grow into a Model 1 PFA through a splitting of 
divisions and departments* 

Model 3t A young PFA (unitary) 

FIGURE 17 shows Model 3, namely a central offioe of a young PFA with two departments, 
one for forests and .the other for administration and planning. In this case too, gradual 
growth towards Model 2 is feasible* Otherwise there is no need to comment on details* 

Models 4-1 and 4~IIt PFA of a federal government 

In countries with federated states there is normally a national forest service respons- 
ible for the general forest policy throutfiout the country, for management of federally owned 
forests and for coordination of federal functions, such as education and research, in states 
or provinces* In addition there are state forest services!/, each responsible for the ~- 
agement of state forests and for forest policy in each state in line with the overall 
federal forest policy* 

I/ The adjective "state* 9 applies here to federated units, which may also be called 
"provinces", as in Argentina* 
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FIGURE 17B 
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The typical administrative problem in the relations between federal-level and state- 
level services is how to maintain control or ensure surveillance over enforcement of laws 
and implementation of forest policy in community or private ly^owned forests* There are 
basically two ways of solving this problem, namely (1 ) the federal service enforoes the law 
and implements federal forest policy among all owners (whether state, municipal or private) 
through its own braaoh offioes throughout the country; or (2) the federal service delegates 
such functions to state services* 

Model 4*1 (FIGURE 171) shows a type of organisation corresponding to the first option. 
In this case the central office of the federal service has almost the same organs as shown 
*- the previous models. Given the importance of the task of policy-making it would be 
aav-. v le to create a forest policy department to draft forest laws, coordinate federal 
forest IM* with the forest policy of the states and, possibly, to take charge of public 
relations, education, training and research. In each state there should be one branch of 
the federal forestry agency!/ in charge of implementation of federal forest policies through- 
out non-federal forest land in each state. To that end it would have a supervisory or sur- 
veillance section cooperating with a legal counsel and an advisory board. If the federation 
has its own public domain forests in a certain state, it will manage them directly. Per 
that reason Model 4-1 shows the departments of management and protection placed at the feder- 
al agency level. For effective oontrol over field work it is necessary that there be 
created, as a third level, a forest rangers' or wardens' oorps for regular surveillance of 
work being done by non-federal forest owners* In the case of federal forests, annual prog^- 
raomes and plans can be executed through district or area offioes. 

Model 4-H (FIGURE 17B) shows the seoond option, based on complete delegation of super- 
vision, control and surveillance to the forest services of the states in order to ensure 
implementation of federal forest policy* The head of the federal service supervises the 
implementation of forest policy through state bodies. This solution implies official dele- 
gation of these responsibilities to state services which police all forests, irrespective of 
ownership, but always and solely through federal delegation of authority. The federal 
service should maintain oontrol over the work thus delegated through on-the-spot inspection 
and reports submitted by the state services* 

Again, none of the possible options can be stated to be the best in absolute terms* 
The actual solution will depend on circumstances, visi the constitutional form of government; 
the provisions in the forest laws; the existence and/or phase of development of state serv- 
ices; the sise and geographic distribution of the country's forests; and the availability of 
manpower or personnel* 

The first option would be specially advisable if forest services of the states are 
lacking or if the federation possesses large forests* The seoond would be recommended, in 
principle, wherever well organised and developed state or provincial services exist or where 
there is a dearth of forest personnel* 



\J 2ho liaison of this federal forestry delegation with other federal agencies in states 
or provinces will not be examined here. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HUMAN RESOURCES 



1* BACKGROUND 

The availability - or dearth - of trained forestry personnel has been one of the main 
conditioning factors in the development of PFA's in Latin America. The history of their 
growth and affirmation in almost all countries reflects the achievements in university- 
level training of staff* The as yet incipient expansion of the field services of these 
administrations is explained in part by the relatively slow advances in training cf inter- 
mediate-level technical and vocationally trained manpower in this field. About 15 years 
ago, the number of PFA's of the region that were sufficiently staffed to be considered true 
organizations could be counted on the fingers of one hand* Qoite a few schools from which 
many cf the foresters now working in the PFA's were graduated did not even exist in 1960. 



X/WAJ mjrro*, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela and the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
oultural Sciences (Turrialba, Costa Rica) had by then been engaged for some time in the 
training of higher-level forestry staff* The dearth of university-educated foresters was 
partly overcome - as is still being done in certain other countries - by the recruitment of 
agronomists (ingenieros agr6nomos) with some specialisation in forestry* For the training 
of intermediate-level forestry technicians there were only six schools (in Chile, Cuba, 
Quatemala. Msxioo, Uruguay and Venezuela) , whereas there was virtually no systematic vooat- 
ional training* 

In the decade 1960-1970 there was a very vigorous expansion of university training in 
forestry with the establishment of four forestry schools in Brasil, Bolivia* Colombia and 
Peru* In addition, intermediate-level technical forestry schools were set up in Chile, 
Colombia t Cuba, Dominican Republic , JBouador, Honduras and Trinidad* It was daring that 
decade, once trained staff were "iwai lab le, that the rapid growth of PFA f s became a general 
trend (see FIGURE 18). 

Also during the period 1960-70 the Latin American Forestry Commission emphasised the 
need to strengthen PFA's above all by the training of manpower and fostering careers in 
forestry* The Seventh Session of that Commission (held in Mexico in 1960) noted the slow 
progress recorded in the organisation of public administrations responsible for forest 
resources and recognised as the fundamental reason the lack of any real comprehension of 
the importance of the forestry profession* The Tenth Session (held in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, in 1967) pointed out that the main obstacle to progress in this sector was the 
lack of strong services in charge of forest resources. It noted the definite correlation 
between the progress achieved in certain countries in the field of forestry and the strength- 
ening of their forest services* The Eleventh Session (Qodto, 1970), while recognising the 
valuable work done by most forest services, stated that despite the great responsibilities 
placed upon forest services, their functions, rank and place within the government machinery 
were not always what they should bef their budgets did not enable them to accomplish their 
functions; the salaries with which the staff was working did not permit full-time dedication 
to the work, job tenure was uncertain, and there was a lack cf balance in the deployment of 
technical staff* 

The general panorama of forestry education in Latin America at the end o the decade 
1960-1970 was described systematically by H.L. Shirley and J. ftrate Llauradfil/. Today much 
of the factual information published by these two writers is already outdated, which shows 

Prats Uauradg - Forestry Education and Training in Latin Amerioa* 



I/ H*L* Shirley and J. 
FAO, Rons, 196? (TO 



tMi so/695* 
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the remarkable dynamism that has characterised most of the forestry education systems in 
this region* Hhis by no meaas signifies that all shortcomings or difficulties have been 
overcome. As a matter of fact, as J* Buoarey pointed out 1/7 some of the basic limitations 
to availability of trained staff for forestry development still have to be overcome; there 
is a dearth of intermediate-level fcreetry technicians and vocationally trained workers; 
mmay university curricula have still act been properly adjusted to actual circumstances in 
the region; manpower resources and material meaas for educational use are still inadequate, 
sad good institutional arrangements for fostering cooperation among training institutions 
still lacking/* 

On the other hand, listing of achievements in Latin America in training sad employment 
of forestry staff in recent years would be interminable. In general it oaa be said that 
higher education ia forestry has improved ia quality aad there has been continuous quantit- 
ative expansion* With some exceptions, there is not yet any saturation of demand, even 
though the number of schools aad programmes has already exceeded the forecasts for 1980 (see 
PIOUHB 18)* Some countries, Braail beiag one, have in these few years multiplied the number 
of their professional foresters sad have officially recognised forestry as e. career, so that 
it is now easier for forestry professionals to find employment. Other countries, Argentina 
*&* Colombia among them, have farthered the process of deoonoentration of professionals and"" 
technicians in the field of forestry by deploying them throughout the country* Other 
countries, Chile aad Mexico for instance, have launched advanced systems of continuing educ- 
ation* Still others, himsil aad Venezuela in this case, offer considerably developed post- 
graduate forestry studies* Some small countries, including Honduras t have recently reached 
the "critical mass 1 * of trained technicians sad managerial staff, which enables them to under- 
take with confidence truly ambitious forestry development programmes* Cuba, pursuing its 
enlightened general policy of promoting education, has vigorously developeT"ite system of 
forestry education aad applied the "study/work* concept to all levels, including the univers- 
ity level which was introduced at the University of Bavana in 1972* There are about a dosen 
countries which, because of their small geographical sine, sparss population, and the relative 
insignificance of their forestry sector, or because of other physical aad socio-economic 
factors, still have no real demand for trained forestry personnel that would Justify a full- 
scale forestry education ^rstem* Among these countries some have, however, made notable 
efforts to provide memo training, for example by seeding students abroad, through on-the-job 
training, sad through the establishment o$ /silviculture departments in faculties of agri- 
culture, aad of schools for forest 

There are still mmay gamo aad considerable difficulties ia the region with regard to 
training of forestry manpower as a whole* Still it mast be said that there is universal 
agreement that well trained manpower is the principal motor of forestry development aad that 
this concept must bo constantly pursued. Among the purposes of the movement for strength- 
ening institutions aad administrative reform, in which many of the PPA f s of the region are 
emptied, two hsrve definitely to do with education, namelyt providing more information to the 
public as to tks impertaao* aad sijpifloaaoe of forest resources and specific continuing 
training and education of serving personnel for forestry development work* 



- "forestry Bfaoatioa in South Amsrioa". tJWASTLTA Vol.27, 9b*l07* 

2/ Am important step towards festering institutional cooperation was taken during the 

FAD/8IDA forestry Mooatiem Development Seminar held in feito, Bouador, 10-28 May 1976, 
daring which sa "Association of Centres of Forestry Btaoation in Latin America** was 
established* 

jj/ Useful suggestions em hew to train forestry personnel at all levels in countries which 
oanaot afford a complete system cf forestry education are found in the papers "Los 
reomrsos mmmamos en el desarrollo do sdsdmistraoi6mss forestales j6venes* (Homaa 
resources im the developmoat of young forestry administrations) by R* Dslphin and 
J*I. Lsrtem* presented at the Seminar on modernisation of Public Forestry Administration 
in the Forestry Sector of Latin America, Lima, Peru, 10-29 Ifevember 197% 
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LATTK AMKRIGAt 
SCHOOLS OJP HIOHBK EDDCATIOV AMD ACADEMIC TOBBIBT DWCAliOir PfiOCBUfciMKS 

in 1968 and 1974, with 1969 
of 1980 r.qnir.ant. 



Region or country 


19681/ 


w& 


198ol/ 


Argentina 


2 


4 


2 


Bolivia 





1 





Brazil 


4 


6 


4 


Caribbean 





1 


1 


Central America 


1 


1 


2 


Chile 


3 


3 


3 


Colombia 


3 


3 


1 


JSouador 








1 


Mexico 


4 
1 


1 


1 


Paraguay 





1 





Peru 


f 


3 


1 


Surinam | Quyana, 
French Guinea 











Uruguay 


1 


1 


1 


Venesuela 


1 


1 


1 


TOTALS 


17 

r MM i 


26 

r-,miim nn - - 


id 



I/ HL Shirley and J Prute Llnuradg - "Forestry Oduoatioa and 
Latin Amrioa". Fl6 f Home f 1969* 

2/ Forestry Department (FAD) - World Lint of F6s*r*ry 
1974. 



PAD, 



2.1 Situation and Trends 



At the betfinnin* of 1974 * PPA V of the region bad ptrmutat itaff of ^tuMn 50 and 
3,700 persona (see FIOQRI 19). For lack of complete information, data for the PFA's of 
three large oountries - Argentina, Peru and Veneiuela - were not iaoludtd in this Figaro, bat 
the number of their uniTersity-traineT"staf f miy bo estimated at 100 to 200 eaoh f with a 
proportional number of staff in the other categories. 

The staffing of the PFA f s should not be confused with the mmnpoutr in the forestry 
sector as a whole. Comparing PZODRI 19 ith FICRRE 20 it oaa bo seen that in Oplosftia aad 
Uruguay, for instance, a great cumber of the porofessionale and technician* aotuZUjhold 
jots outside the PFA* However, in Tirtually all countries the PFA 1 * are the principal 
mplcyers of higher- and inters^diate-ltnrel forestry staff. Tbe diversification of jobs in 
this sector, marked in oountries such as Argentina. Chile. Mexico aad Venesuela. reflects a 
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FIGRIB5 



BtPLOYMBIT ZH THE PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMINISTRATION IN 16 COUNTRIES OF LATIN AMERICA 

(M of 1 January 1974)^ 



COUNTRIES 


NUMBER OP PERSONS EMPLOYED 


With 
university 
training 


With 
internediate- 
level technical 
training or 
equivalent 


With 
vocational 
training 


With no 
specific 
training 


TOTAL 




(Engineers, etc. ) 


(Technicians, etc.) 


(Forest guards, etc.) 






Forestry Other 


Forestry Other 


Forestry Other 






Belise 


5 


2 4 


31 


9 


51 


Bolivia 
Bracil^/ 


7 21 
127 64 


6 18 

58 


20 
156 506 


30 
453 


102 
1,364 


Chile 
Colombia " 


84 45 
79 


281 107 
56 12 


26 64 
336 92 


242 
191 


849 
766 


Costa Rioa 


5 16 


6 


36 


51 


114 


Ecuador 


64 8 


96 4 


18 6 


8 


204 


SI Salvador 


1 36 


2 24 


11 120 


182 


376 


Guatemala 


4 7 


36 19 


23 20 


508 


617 


Guyana 


4 1 


39 3 


22 13 


45 


127 


Honduras */ 


20 5 


112 27 


42 15 


99 


320 


Jassloa 


5 5 


62 30 


40 


65 


207 


Mexico 


291 247 


830 382 


91 198 


1,695 


3,734 


Nioaragoa 


6 


- 


- 


2 


30 


Paraguay 


15 1 


5 8 


3 14 


2 


48 


Uruguay 


15 5 


9 6 


- 


177 


212 


TOTALS 


726 467 


1,536 708 


799 1tl04 


3,78i 


9,121 



Source* Replies to the National Qiestionnaire. 

Footnotes i \J Or at the date olosest to 1/1 /74 for which inforsmtion is available. 
2/ Sstismtes for the IBDP only, 
y IRDBKHA only. 

4/ According to the FAO/HJB Report on the Olanoho Forest Project, HUB, 
Washington D.C., 1974 (provisional text). 
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FIGURE 20 

ntPLQYHIBIT IH THE FOHH3IHI SECTOR FOR . . _ 

OR TKHF3CALLT-TRAINED STIFF IN 10 COUWHUB OP LATUT AMBEtlCA 

(as of 1 January 1974) 



COUVTRIBB 


MIMBIR OP PSHSOIB OPLOTKD 


with unlVaraity 
duoatton 

() 


with inttrMdlatft- 
lvl t taohnioal 
training 

(^) 


Ratio asfe 

(approzl- 
t.) 


Totals 


B*liM 


6 


6 


1 a 1 


12 


Colombia 


556 


221 


5a2 


777 


Corfca Bio* 


33 


10 


3 a 1 


43 


Bouador 


116 


106 


1 a 1 


222 


El Salrador 


43 


27 


4 a 3 


70 


Ouymna 


11 


67 


1 a 6 


78 


Janaioa 


10 


93 


1 9 


103 


Nicaragua 


10 


7 


1 a 1 


17 


Paraguay 


23 


14 


5 3 


37 


Uruguay 


41 


20 


2 a 1 


61 


TOT1IS 


849 


571 


3 a 2 


1,420 



Souro+i R*pli*0 to national 



dagraa of maturity of tha foraatry profassion that saans to ba oorralatad with tha aga of 
tha aohools. Another analogous indaz of Maturity ia tha aadstanoa of profassional forast- 
iasooiations f of iriiioh thara wara 11 in 1973 in niaa oountrias in tha ragionl/t 

it Asooiaoi6n Foraatal Argantina 

Oantro Argantino da Inganiaroa Forastalas 

Sooiadada Braailaira da Btaganhairoa Forastalas 
Asooiaoi6n Chilana da Inganiaroa Forastalas 

Asooiaoitfn Colonbiana da Inganiaroa Forastalas 
Sooiadad da Inganiaroa Forastalas da Antioquia 




L.I. Rita * Intarnational Diraotory of Profaaaional Foraatry Aaaooiationa and tkair 
Principal i>ublioationa. Journal of Foraatry, Washington, DC. t iuguat 1973, and 
Union of Sooiatiaa of Foraatara "Diraotory of Profaaaional Foraatry 
ington, 
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Bouadort Sooiedad Porestal Etouatoriana 

Honduras! Asociaoi6n Hacional de Profesionales Pbrestales de Honduras 

MaxJopy Aaooiaoion Mexican a de Profesionistas Forestries 

Uruguay! Sooiedad de Monioos Pbrestales 

The oldeet professional foresters' association, sad that now has the largest membership, 
is that of Mexico (founded in 1951 ) Ais is natural, because from the first graduating 
olass of the Bsouela laoional Porestal at Santa Pe and Coyoaoan, D*P* in 1911 up until tha 
class of 1971 of the Poreetry Btaoation and Resesroh Unit of the National School of Agri- 
culture, Ghapingo, a total of 706 professional foresters has been graduatadjA It can there- 
fore be stated that the level attained by Mexico's PPA and the development of the country's 
forestry sector have been based on a continuous supply of university graduates in forestry 
for over 60 years* 

Brasil's situation is quite different. Although it has had a federal forest service 
ainoe 19?6 ami subsequently a well organised state forest service (in the State of Sao 
Paulo), its first higher sohool of forestry was opened only in 1960* The establishment of 
six higher schools of forestry within 15 years which oan graduate foresters at an annual 
rate of orer 200 is doubtless among the most spectacular and significant events recorded in 
Latin America as far as supplying forestry manpower is concerned. The rapid growth of tha 
XBV (established in 1967), that had 193 professional officers in 1974, shows the impact 
that availability of qualified staff can have on the development of a PPA* 

A particularly noteworthy instance of the correlation between trained manpower and 
institutional development is provided by Honduras, whose government adopted an approach 
based en the development of manpower resources coupled with the strengthening of the 
operational capacity of its PPA* At the end of the 1960' s, thanks to a professional staff 
training progrnisai, many professional foresters were trained abroad* During that same 
decade (1969), the Bmela Bacional da Ciaaoias Porestales - BSXACXPOR (flational Sohool of 
Forestry Soienoes) was established* Since 1959 already the Government has had a Forest 
Guards 9 Corps** By about 1973, Honduras could rely on a considerable pool of nationals 
trained in forestry, capable of vigorously promoting the country's forest development* In 
1974 the Government established COHDKFDR, whose forest management office is now staffed as 
follows! 

Professionals 2$ (of whom, 20 foresters) 

^technician* 139 (of whom, 112 foresters) 

3*9Jm1ol field assistants 136 
Office aides 20 



PPA f tba recent increase in staff has been as follows s 




1971 $5 ssployees 

1972 460 

1973 710 w 
Deoembw 1973 849 " 

An important pcitrt re/yrdipg the staffing of tha PPA is the kind of training received 
by staff of every level. PTDDH1 19 indicates the percentage of university ednaated staff 
that had reeeivad training in forestry! in certain countries, namely Colombia. Jteuador and 
there is a large number, while in ether countries, visi Bramil. Chile sad Waxioo. 

Fbrestales. Mroer Censo de Prof asionistas 
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the number is still high, while in yet othero. Bolivia and duatemla. the number ie smaller. 
The overall average of 61$ indicates the impact of graduates of LatTn American forestry 
schools on these numbers. By my of comparison with a PfA f the hiatory of whion has 
always depended on the number of professional foresters (ingenieroe ae coatee), it should 
be noted that in 1974 Spain's ICOltt had 496 professional foresters oat ot & tot*l of 364 
university-educated staff, equivalent to 89.7% of the total. Since the PFAU deal Mialy 
with technical matters, nost of the staff in the line of command are either persons holding 
degrees in forestry (ingenieros forestales) or else persons holding degrees in agriculture 
(ingenieros agr6nomos) with specialisation in forestry* Only among Jdigtar-eohelon staff 
at the central offioe level, and some tints at the regional level, are there also other 
kinds of professionals (lawyers, civil engineers, graduates of comnmroial schools, econom- 
ists, and so forth) in specialist posts. 

2.2 Staff Deployment 

This study confirms the current opinion that unbalanced deployment of st*ff , and not 
merely shortage of staff, is a very common shortcoming of PFA's in Latin America. Three 
aspects of this staffing will now be discussed! 

a) spatial deployment i i.e. location of staff 

b) functional deployment t i.e. *ork assigned to staff 

) gtrao-fcural deployment i i.e. numerical r&tic between staff at different levels. 



Spatial and functional deployment are closely correlated. Hhereas it is normal for 
practically all the managerial and planning staff to be located in tb* capital, most of the 
staff engaged in forestry operations are assigned to the field offices. Still it may 
happen that the field offices do not actually have operational functions, but do mainly 
bureaucratic work. Inversely it may happen, especially in small countries, that almost all 
genuine operational staff is baaed at he*dquexters. 

2.2.1 Spatial deployment 

The need to achieve a sufficient degree of spatial deoonoentration is a feature of all 
FPA's throughout the world. This is due to the functions of supervision and noraally also 
of management which PFA's must exercise over vast tracts of load, frfninn'ti^ in ityaooessible 
areas far away from the capital. Information on the spatial depio**a oi utai'f given hare 
refers principally to countries with a federal structure and illustrates jointly the distrib- 
ution of staff between the national capital aad provincial towns, triu.1* it 9KWJ.CU0 little 
information on deoonoentration down to the field per*onn*l lew.! Snoh information, how- 
ever incomplete, shows that the levels of spatial deoanoentratloa *wnd 4ow%?ftlimfcAoa are 
still not satisfactory, although there is a tendency to improvement as manpower resources 
increase and more funds are made available to PFA's. 

Argentina's IPOHA is not very deooaoentrated considering that 47 of its professionals 
work in &e central offioe and only 1 8 out in the field. Still, DOHA, together with the 
provincial forest services, constitutes a fairly decentralised system, since the 18 provin- 
cial forest services have a total of over 100 professionals and a total staff of over 2 f 500. 
There is considerable deoonoentration of the Direooion General de Boeques of TWrtiaWA in 
ColoBibia. since this agency has 18 foresters in its central offices and 51 oat in the field. 
6n tne other haul, many of Colombia's forest officers work in the decentralised system made 
up of the Secretariats of Agriculture cf the Departments, and abate ail of the 1 2 'oorpora- 
ciones forestales' that function as autonomous, semi-governmental agencies. Venezuela, 
with its Guyana and Andes authorities, offers an analogous case* 

In Braril. the growing availability of hiflfr-level forestry staff has speeded v,p the 
pvooese of field deoonoentration that the IBBP has been fosteriug in recent years in the 
Amason. Deoonoentration is achieved through state delegations of the IBDF that cooperate 
with the forestry commissions of the various states (Ao-. * *** "^^1 */, 
Acre). m the case of Mexico, an idea of the spatial distribution of forestry staf f(in 
general and not solely that of the PFA) can be obtained f*om the national census of Mexican 
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professional! of 1972, vizi 



Professionals in the Federal District 

Professionals in 10 states (from a maximum 
of 35 in MiohoaoAn to a minimum of 10 in 
Veraorus) 

Professionals in 22 states (from a maximum 
of 8 in Chiapas to a minimum of 1 in 
Aguasoali antes, Hidalgo 9 (fcieretaro, Tabasco, 
Zsoateoas) 



Totals 



176 



178 



68 



422 



In Central America, 
mainly sinoe the establii 



stands out for having greatly deoonoentrated its FFA staff y 
or GOKDKPOR (in 1974)* 



2*2,2 Deployment by functions 

FIGURE 21 gives an idea of the functions of the higher-echelon staff in 15 PFA's in 
Latin America, broken down under the following headings: a) managerial or executive; 
b) planning and programming; o) research; d) staff training} e) field operations* Hote 
the high percentage of staff in the first three groups versus the low proportion of staff 
doing field work aad training* 

FIGURE 21 



MAIlf lUICTIORS OP UIlVilHS 1TY-KDUCATID STAFF IH 15 PUBLIC 
FORBTRT ADMXKISTRATIOIS IV LATIN AMERICA 



PORTIONS 


University-educated staff 
('ingenieros 1 , etc.) 




Forestry 


Other 


Total 


% 




() 


00 


(**) 




Managerial and executive 


161 


106 


267 


22.8 


Planning and programming 


. 72 


100 


172 


14.7 


Research 


97 


89 


186 


15.9 


Staff training 


22 


20 


42 


3.6 


Field operations 


197 


92 


289 


24.7 


Other 


157 


55 


212 


18.3 


TOtALS 


706 


462 


1,168 


100 



Souroei Replies to the Mttional ^lestionnaire. 



Belise, Bolivia, Bzmsil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rioa, louador, EL Salvador, Ouati 
Gtayana, Jamaica, Ifexioo, Vioaragua, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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FIOUEB 22 

SUBSBCTORAL DISTRIBUTIOH OF TJVIYnSITY-EDDCATED OR TECHNICALLY TBAIHKD STAFF 
EMPLOYED IV THB FOMSTBT SECTOR CT 10 OOUBTH1JB* OF L1TIH AMERICA 



Subseotor 


Number of mploy* 


With university 
education 


With intermediate-level 
teohnio*,! training 
or eojiivmlent 


Forestry 


Other 


Forestry 


Other 


Public forestry 
adadnistration 


188 


72 


271 


97 


Forestry education 
and research 


84 


4 


6 


2 


Private forest enter- 
prises (including industry 
ad oonsttroe) 


208 


46 


73 


32 


Other (including other 
sectors) 


243 


4 


90 


- 


TOTALS 


723 


126 


440 


131 



Souro+t Replies to th National Qaestionnaire. 

* B*lisft f Colombia, Coeta Rioa. Bouador, El Salvador. Guyana. Jamaioa, Nicaragua, 



Paraguay. Uruguay. 



FIGURE 23 



SUBBKTORAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVHaSITT-EDUClTKD OR TECHNICALLY TRAINED STAFF 

IN 4 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 



Subseotor 


Austria 


Dennsrk 


Finland 


Norway 


TOTAL 


P 


T 


P 


T 


P 


T 


P 


T 


P 


T 


Public forestry 
dndnistration 

Forestry education 
and research 

Private forest enter- 
prises finoludinff 


427 
115 

221 
216 


1 t 053 
56 

942 
48 


87 
47 

89 
72 


250 
10 

300 
100 


358 
240 

854 
380 


240 
80 

3,060 
310 


170 
110 

320 
170 


590 
110 

900 
150 


1,042 
512 

1,484 
838 


2,133 
256 
5,202 

608 


industry sad oosswroe^ 

Other (including 
outside evploynMnt) 


TOTAIA 


979 


2,099 


295 


660 


1,832 


3,690 


770 


1,750 


3,876 


8,100 


Souroet Beplie. to questionnaire for the Biropen Forestry CoasAssion (1975)- 
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If one consider* broader functional groups for the entire forestry seotor (see 
FIOURE 22) one gets an idea of the relative employment opportunities offered byt a) the 
PFA'fcf v .) e.ioioaiional and reiaaroh institutions outside the FFA's; and o) private enter- 
prise. It is interesting to oompare FIOORE 22 with FIGURE 23 which give the sams kind of 
inform* ti^r with reference ir f<mr sowtries o:f central and northern Europe. In the 10 
oountries of Latin America, as in the four countries* of Airope 9 the distribution of univer- 
sity~*d*aoated staff ia the x'our -VaQ^ioual groups is virtually the sames 25-30JI& in the PFA; 
10-135& in education aafi research; 3CMOJ6 in private enterprise and the rest in other activ- 
ities (i.e. nainly outside ths forestry sector or outside the country). The situation is 
quite different as regard* technical staff 9 since in Latin America over 50# of the teohnio- 
ians vire working in the PFA 9 * 9 while in European countries over 6956 are working in private 
enterprise*. 

2.2.3 Stn\ctur*l deployment 

Sinoe newt aotivitiet of the PFA 1 * are either operational or supervisory, but always 
field operations, their ideal structural me del is a pyramidal one. At th* apex of cmob a 
model thsre is the director, aad below there are the professionals, technicians, foremen, 
skilled \forkers, and unskilled workers* It is very difficult to conform to this ideal 
i*odel if the availability of teohnioians aad of skilled labour ia inadequate. Certain PFA't 
of Latin America have disproportionately more university-educated foresters than teohnioians 
and skilled workers (i some .inetuanes the ratio is 3 foresters to 1 technician). 

PFA staff ha* inorttsed steadily in the past eight years as follows: 

Categories 1966 13JO 1974 

Professionals 39 59 72 

Ifcchaioiaas 64 89 100 

While th* gradual iwrewue of trained staff in general is a positive factor, the im- 
balacot between professionals aad teohnioians is evident and has even alightly increased with 
the pasa'ac cf time, fror 1/2 *c 7/10. 

The nuirtiric^l ratie of profor.eio'/ial staff to technical in Costa Rica 1 * Forestry Depart- 
ment has ovolvnd as fellows* 

Oatoyriss 1971 1972 1973 1974 

itovsrsitjMiduoated staff .13 14 17 21 



1 technical training f w 

r^tio of professional to -technical staff rose from 2/3 to 7/2, that is to say, 
what has been formed is really an inverted pyramid. The general situation for the 16 
ommtries o? Lfcicia Aaeri^A c^ be Men ia FZQDXI 19 Only Chile, Guatemala, Qqyana. 
Bonduras. JtMroica a&d ilrtieo h^ve a numerical ratio of professionals to teohnioians compat- 
ible with the pyramid*! stvuctur*. Ibis means that frequently the professional forester 
has to perforn Bfcny taskn *hat oeuld be assigned to properly trained subordinates if they 
were mot too few in wmber. Although the number cf technician* and skilled labourers is 
growing, v&ly ror*]y in tk^re a raUc of evn 1/1 between professionals and teohnioians. 
Under these 3iroiutaoe& ihe professional oaanot exeroise his supervision or oontrol 
fuBOtions vite t?AlfcriOiy. \asg. thi* wqr oause problems in huaaa relationship*. Further- 



more, such Ai&tortioas oompUoate the Am legation of responsibility, the sine qua non for 
deconcentratio&r The date in FZOOfDE 19 bow the following deployment of staff in 16 PFA 1 * 
aooording ** level of training f 



Staff with university education 

Forestry 726 Bartio of 



to 

TOTAL 1,193 

Staff vita intermediate level technical trg.inJ.mt 

Forestry 1,536 tetio of technical ataff 

Other 708 to TooationZTIy-trmiaiHi itmff 

TOTAL 2,244 

Staff yj-th Tocationftl truinlog only 

799 Ratio of vooationallj-traintd ataff 



, ,. 
m ' * 




to 



4 . 
1to2approx. 



TOTAL 
Unski 1 led workers 

TOTAL 3,731 

PEAK) TOTAL 9,121 

A comparison of these numerical ratios with those in FX1QBS 24 referring to jfiva fioropan 
countries gives a good idea of the considerable difference in 

15 countries of Lativ Amarioa* 



5 o<wmtriB of 
. 2682 




If M* aov eoniid*r th fortxy sector M a iAol* t *h auoerieil Ttlo t* 
duotd to technically train*! staff > *vta !* fawnralnl** Thic ! trot ia the tn 
oeuatri** of Latin iMrioa L J .o*d in ridOBX 20, zniti&lnc 2USa ""^ g****** Ttif 
oan b oo*par! nith FlODHi 25 wMoh giTM data fer ircj* ad W*i ATxioa. 



eoApavivoM eenfira the dianoi* of May writws vtc tero jieintod oat tbat ta 
oaroity of taohnioally and <reoationa?.ljr traltt^d etcff it o&o of too oit r*iicw 
not only ef ?FA' bat of tn* ntir foro*^' footer of L$.in . 
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FIGURE 24 

npLonmrr n PUBLIC FOHBTBT ADMIHSTHITIOB or FIYB 
w COOWRDB AOOOHDITO TO LKHL OF mnmo 

(data r*f*rr*d to 1973)^ 





Vcuabor of ploy*** 


With uBiT*r*ity 
duoation 

(for**t*r* t *to.) 


With int*ra*diat*- 
l*r*l t*oaaioal 
training 
(*klll*d labourer*, 
to.) 


With vocational 
training only 

(for**t ranger *, 
to.) 


OOUIRBjUit 


Axurtria 
Finland 
Boagary 
Norway 
Spain 


427 
358 
1,163 
170 
564 


1,053 
240 
2,598 
590 
758 


785 
4,950 
3,000 
2,000 
5,487 


TOTALS 


2,682 


5,239 


16,222 
(o) 


Ratio 5 - 1 to 2 approx. 
Ratio ~ 1 to 3 approx. 



FIODRB 25 
IV THE FOBJBSRT SBCfFOR OF 



JSITT-KDOCATKD OR 
TBOHIICiLLT TRAOTD STAFF IV 11 COOHTBIE3 OF HUHOPB A AFRICA 

(data ftrom 1970 to 1974) 



COOITBIffi 


Umbor of employ*** 


With uaiT*rity 
duoation 
() 


With toohaioal 
training 
(b) 


Ratio f 
(approz. ) 


BUHOPll/ 








AuJitria 


979 


2,099 


1 to 2 


D*nmrk 


295 


660 


1 to 2 


Finxand 


1,832 


3,690 


1 to 2 


Oincary 


1,700 


2,880 


3 to 5 


orway 


770 


1,750 


2 to 5 


TOTiLB 


5,576 


11,079 


1 to 2 



\J RftpliM to a <jMtlonnalr* for tte European Forestry Co*Hdaicm (1975) 
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(Jig. 25, ooatimod) 



C001TBZB3 


number of employees 


With university 
education 

() 


With toohaioftl 
training 

00 


Ratio J 
(mpprox.) 


AFRICA^ 








Cameroon 


37 


126 


3 to 10 


Congo 


50 


260 


1 to 5 


Gabon 


18 


30 


3 to 5 


flh^Hfr 


25 


300 


1 to 12 


Ivory Com** 


50 


260 


1 to 5 


Liberia 


25 


20 


1 to 1 


TOTALS 


166 


755 


2 to 9 



2/ F. Sohmlthttaen - Contribution to a World Bank study on the Forestry Sector in 
West Africa (unpublished ) . 

2.3 Perao*nre 



to 



2.3.1 General policy 

la ia normal in all civil services, tha aeleotion recruitment, promotion and 
remuneration of PFA ataff ara adjusted to prevailing general practice. Bat 
theee common norm* doea not aean that the FFA'e ahould not legitimately enjoy acme da, 
of freedom. ia a rule tha FP1 of a centralized type allowa little margin for variation, 
especially aa regarda aalarlea y which are determined aooordiag to point systems, soalca, 
or aohedulee established centrally by the civil service. 

Autonomous or semi-autonomous PPl f s seem to have wider latitude in application of 
general policies in foroe for civil servanta. Honduras' OOHDDOB 9 for instanoe 9 enjoys 
wide powers of recruitment of professional staff, including foreigners. TTTDTOgUA of 
Colombia has its own Industrial Relations Division for the recruitment, selection, 
contracting and classifying of its staff In both cases, of course, it cannot be said 
that the ?FA f a have their own personnel polioy t but rather that the special features of 
their institutional terms of reference are recognised, and oonaequently they are allowed 
a certain flexibility in recruitment and retention of whatever ataff ia required under 
their mandate. formally the variants in this matter are attributable either to tha fact 
that no general personnel policy has been defined for the civil service, aa in tha came of 
Eioaragua. or elae that the PPA has aa yet not been brought under the general provisions 
governing administrative careers, aa ia the oaae in Bolivia. Aa haa been mean recently with 
regard to Bimail. the incorporation of foresters ia the cadres of the public administration 
haa been caa toey to making the PTA'a more highly technical, and oonse<iuently to promoting 
forestry developeient* 

MtTioo. an exception in Latin America, haa a basic forest law (tha forest U* cf 
9 January 1960) describing the foresters 1 profession, their profoaeional function* at tha 
head of the field services of the forest administration (the forest regions or districts), 
and also describing tha profaeeioaal forestry ccrpa. Thia ia ia ** olc came ia 
Latia America of which it can defiaitely be said that there ia a specific personnel policy 
for tha PFA. Mexico's caae ia comparable to that cf Franc* and Spain, whew professional 
f orestry ccrpa ware set up over a ocatury ago aa the backbone cf their re.peotiveforest 
services, . o that the principal explicit fraction of the Mgber school, of forestry haa 
been to train uppe^echeloa civil aervice ataff for the PFA. 
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2.3*2 Bwuitnsnt 



Only rarely is recruitment of aaw staff a responsibility in which PPA f s enjoy complete 
autonomy, at laaat aa far aa tha upper- and middle-level poata are concerned. Aa a rule, 
PPA's share this responsibility with some outside organisational unit, usually tha personnel 
service of some ministry. The recruitment process laada to a decision, i.e. tha making of 
official appoint wmta which, depending on tha caae, occurs at various levels and in different 
offices in compliance with tha laws in force in aaoh country. The carrying out of tha 
daoiaioa than devolves on the peraonnel office. The daoiaioa to appoint is sometimes taken 
for reaaons or under circumstances beyond the control of the PFA but tha important thing is 
that tha latter ba fully involved ia normal procedures that laad to objectivity in tha taking 
of tha decision, namely in making tha job descriptions and in evaluating the candidates. 



Tha job daaoription for aaoh of tha poata in the administration is a firm and clear 
baaia for the staff recruitment process. Many countries have a more or lesa broad descrip- 
tion of posts for their PPA'a. A faw illustrations are given in PIOUHE 26. Aa a rule there 
are formal descriptions only for the highest posts. In some oaaea these descriptions hold 
closely to tha general manual for job classification for the civil service. The form of the 
daaoription may vary. It seems advisable to divide this description into basic functions 
and activities, indicating also the extant of responsibility. 

THREE ILUrsraATIOBS OF JOB DiSCEIPTIOB FOR PFA 9 S IK LATOf AMERICA 



TB3HICO ZOHAL (Zonal Technical Department) 



Organisation! Zonal 
Departments Technical 
Peat i Department Chief 

Principal duties i To direct and coordinate at tha highest level tha work of 
programming and planning, and control and technical aaaiatanoe to ba rendered 
by tha Zonal Office to maaagsment districts or units for efficient implementation 
of plans and pro| 

To coordinate, and collaborate in, tha framing of new plans and 
sons. 

To prescribe how technical aaaiatanoe and training ia to be furnished to maaagsment 
districts and units. 

To supervise, coordinate and control work in all sections undar the responsibility 
of tha officer. 

To coordinate and monitor prograemaing and check on performance of work in fields 
related to the training and security of tha authority 9 s workers. 

To coordinate and control programming and check on performance of work in matters 
relating to tha care of machinery and vehicles, construction of civil engineering 
' i, ato. 



To coordinate and control th elaboration of pro grammas and supervise tha perf< 
of dmies of specialists in tha Forestry Seotion. 



To coordinate collaboration among aonal specialists of tha Begioaal Planning Office 
for tha framing of management plana* 

To compile information for aaoh Zonal Director in aooordanoe with inatruotions 
issued, and to advise the latter in matters having to do with work planning and 
imsat of forests. 
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tealificationa required of Detriment Chief 

Sluoationt A degree in forestry (title of 'lafcniero Itoraatal') 

Brperienoet 3 to 4 ywe of prof oeaional work. 

0*^ reqt^nagrtet Preferably knowlecle of, and MM experience in. planning 
and aduinietration work* 

Staff Helation* 

Line aubordinationi The Department Chief COM* under the Zonal Director. 

Supanrlaiont The Technical Doparttttrri la oo^priaad of tba following unitas 

- Prograaedng and Control Saotioa 

- fbractrj* Saotion 

- lafraatruoturo and Damftiag Section 

- Training and Saouritj Saotion* 



Qaalifieatioaat Schooling to th* laral of "parito" or tha ^qoiralont in 

t Ovaraaaia^ aai-akillad or imaklllad labour* Taking datailad daoiai 
of operationa* 



BMpoaiiibt 
ra porting 



,bilitiaai Eraoution of ordara of hip mparior (Meaioo Superior) and 



on uaa of manpower aad etaff aaai^ned to teohnioal woerlu 



by birth 
from the ixmd. Foroee 



- Completion of a oourae aa park warden or fcxeat 

- daod oeulaot oertifioation aad aptitude far the Job. 



- VD adriec the Director cr the Chief of the perk cor foreet reaerre on control work 
and performance of taiOn 

9o copfpmiac patrola of 

- *o tak port la tto pvfcrolllac 
.fo 



fe maliflovtioM for Mh perl vorittn m> la th J*b dMovipfcimu B^ptir 
wt IM elMrly nMifld M r*wd dMtio. ocfWiMM* (ia vwimui .!*), 
. <<MM i o- ooa*10Ml rtltd. gulil W.lilor, yvnoMl colifloa*iM. 



profeaeiemal or Tooational aptitmde, 



It ! twy iafiewt *h* !!* (Sff 1 ^^*) ^ *J'*^ ll *..2f* f ? r *?2IL i * *^^1 4 ** ** 
i with ewitendl 11A viM. IB jrloipl thi* is ray MO** ^OMM 
tita Sld^w 1^U "ill uwlljr * Wttr A fit ia r* with tte 
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situation when tha person appointed has had such experience. It would ba interesting to 
examine the advisability of having every forestry officer begin his career with at leaat 
a minimum mandatory period of field service. 

2.3.3 

bployaes of tha PFA f s ara paid according to regular civil service wage scales, 
ran though autonomous PFA f s do have some budgetary flexibility within tha Unite of their 
own statutes, it doaa not appear from iaformatioa to hand that thia flexibility io normally 
reflected in higher aalariaa for thair staffs, although they may enjoy more operational 
leeway and have at thair disposal a greater amount of equipment, vehicles aad a better infra- 
structure, all of whioh ooaatitutaa a real incentive. 

The principle that civil servants should - aaida from such perquisites aa family allow- 
ances, in-grade steps for years of service, aad ao forth - have salaries oa a par with posts 
that ara considered comparable holds true generally, though with some exceptions. In 

lor, for instance, it seems that tha officers of the Ministry of Public Works receive 
Ear" aalariaa than those of other ministries in view of the competition due to tha priv- 
ate eeotor 9 s recruitment of civil engineers. This same phenomenon ia beginning to ba felt 
oa tha employment markat for foresters, especially ia countries where forests are privately 
owned or that have a wall developed foraat industry sector, or whose laws oa fiscal incent- 
ives opaa wide opportunities for consultant firms. In such oaaaa aa exodus from the civil 
aarrioa occurs and it ia difficult for tha PFA to retain highly competent professional 
foresters. 

Some countries hare furnished apaoifio data oa tha remuneration of thair forestry 
staffs. In tha Forest Service of 11 Salvador tha average initial salary for a professional 
forester ia equivalent to roughly between TjBT^O an! 300 per month aad tha salary rises to 
IB! 450-500 par month after 4 to 5 years of service. Ia Costa Rioa's Forest Department, 
the arerage monthly aalary runs from 3,400 to 3,600 oolones (equivalent to 03$ 390/420). 

2.3.4 Sraluation 

There ia always at laaat oae way to evaluate staff, vin by tha direct supervisor, 
often by intuition* Up to a certain point tha evaluation affects tha professional oaraar 
of tha subordinate. Individual evaluation by tha supervisor, oa tha basis of his personal 
viewa aad his interpretation of achievement, aptitude aad ao forth, involves a certain risk 
for a subordinate, ainoe there oaa ba misinterpretation aad either over- or underestimation 
of oaa or another aptitude. For thia raaaaa it ia advisable to hare some objective method 
of evaluation, using wall defined criteria aad verifiable results. let there ia always 
aome resistance to any aystea of evaluation baaed on a selected aat of criteria aad applied 
by more than one evaluator. 

The PFA's of louador amd Paru have systematic prooadnrea for staff evaluation. In the 
oaaa of Peru tha system ia based oa ita personnel qualification rules (1971) whioh prescribe 
evaluations at two levelat tha qualifying level (three peraona) amd that of approval. 
There are nine qualification hayings, of whioh two ara of special interest! peraoaal quali- 
fications (education, ability to exprees oneself, self-ooafideaoe, paraoaality, serenity aad 
taot, oomprehanaion, modesty, oosmltmant, oourtesy, aolidarity, loyalty) Md performance 
(professional ability, dooumantation, enthuaiaam, iaitiative f punctuality and attendance, 
responaibility, devotion to duty, discipline, intelligence, method amd organisation, physi- 
cal aptitude, pereaveraaoe, peraoaal appearanoe aad aelfauffioienoy) The final grading 
or evaluation obtained aa a weighted average of theae nine points may ba one of tha follow* 
iagi auitable for promotion, aat suitable far promotion, or unqualified* Any paraon rated 
unaatiaffcotary haa to be re are lust ad three months later. The evaluations obtained ara 
Lcatad iaiividaAlly to tha interested party only* 
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3. fHAiroo OF smao pmsoim 

A very significant trend in the evolution of the PFA's in Latin America in the past 
fsw years has been the growing attention that virtually all of them are paying to the 
training of their own staff. This trend is particularly marked in those PFA's that have 
large staffs, but is also apparent in those with smaller staffs, as in Bsllss. 81 Salvador 

and Jamaica. 

Training of staff in service within the context of continuing education is carried out 
in various ways. Some PFA'e have developed their owa systems and internal training facil- 
ities, walls others rely on existing institutions outside their own organisation. Still 
others combine both methods, as ia the case of miUIA (Colombia) which has both its owa 
training school for inspectors of forest resources in Perelra as well ss an arrangement 
with Colombia's national University for ths training of forestry technicians at the Piedras 
Blanoas School in aodellin. 

Training inside the PFA itsslf is advocated for forestry work involving much biological 
aad teohaioal content, especially if thle work ie of a permanent type sad of sufficient 
volume to Justify the iBstitutioaalisatioB of training aad ths furnishing of equipment, 
promisee, eto. If these conditions do not exist, it is advisable to have recourse to 
institutions not under the PFA, namely universities, training centres for other breaches of 
the public administration, aad private schools. Such cooperation with Institutions outside 
PFA's is particularly suitable for training ia specialities or in subject fields that 
normally do act constitute part of ths core of the forester's education (for instance, 
administrative teohaioueo, busiaees management, sooio-eoonomio development, eto.). Among 
such institutions are the universities (various faculties), public administration schools 
sad specialised schools (for instaaoe, for business ssaagement oourses). Btoourse is had 
to these educational facilities principally for highest-echelon staff of the FFA's (local 
chiefs, regional chiefs, hsads of specialised departments aad top headquarters staff). If 
on* relies en uaiversitiee, it mast be remembered that th* oours** they offer are usually 
highly theoretical, whereas ths traiaing required is aormally for practical purposee. 

fas Batieael Forest Authority of Chile is a noteworthy example of an inside staff 
traiaing system, fhe Sabssorstariat oTTorests and wildlife of nsxioc is instituting a 
very interesting programme of continuing education. It may be mentioned that in both 
instanoee, although the FFA's will initially train their own staff or manpower oloeely 
ooaacotcd with their work, they Intend to gradually enlarge the scope of their training 
to all workers la the forestry 

fas programme cf forestry traiaing which Chile's Batioaal Forest Jatherity is develop- 
ing with assistsaee from a UBV^AO project is based en recognition of the fact that la the 
forestry scoter, manpower aad technology are crucial factors that determine the degree of 
dyaamism sad th* *o*aomlo ernimiasss *f operations in this sector, fhe general goal cf 
tale jrnijaaai ia te raise the teehaioal know sew, performance, efficiency aad ssfsty of 
workers ia the forestry scoter, fhe 111041 seas is centred oa the traiaing of middle-level 
staff aad skilled Isbosrsrs. fas training cf the former ia various forestry teohaiouee by 
methods ef om-the-Job training, supervision aad instruction converts them into true teaohere 
or instructors ef their cms wmaatm or persons for whsee supsrvisioa they are responsible, 
la 1974 this iijummi offered mobile en the Job training ooureee for middle-level manpower 
aad skilled wBrtitrtt t^^eal seminars for teehaioal and professional staff f preparatioa 
ef pedagoglo material aad iastraotion saaualsi teacher training (la pedagogy aad teaching^ . 
tiedsji Md regular oourses. FIOUIl 28 shews the structure of this training jr n gramas U 

I/ PmP/FAO/OlF - Forestry Training Project, CaV/iJ26, Santiago, Chile, 1975- 
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J. Baoaroy rooontly rsrisusd tho work of training in forsstry oonduotod in Chilo 
pointsd out tho nssd for coordination!/ This author 



27)s 



th following 



FIODU 27 



STflOUBT OF COOBSB 1ID STAFF ttAIBD II CHILI, IS 
BBORDB ET THE SCHOOLS WHICH SDPPLXD OFOUUTIOI 



Count* 


Institution* 


Itaribor of 
potrooaa trainod 


4 
1 


<*Af|^prk ^nT^^i^l IrlfklOTfKmr* 


30 
8 


Corporsoifin ds Fbatnto ds la Prodoooi6n (But Produotion 
Proaotion Authority) 


1 


Miniit+rio d Acrioaltur 


20 




com - SAO 


300 




DV2CA - IHiOB 


500* 




DIAP 


900* 




Ottos 


8 f OOO* 




Gaimbiamros d* Chil% (Polio* Foro* of Chilo) f Pstrullm 
For^BtAl (Bm Forost Patrol) 


it500 


57 


Oorporaoi6n Ihoional Foroatal 


863 


2 


Oniv^Midad T4onioa dl Bstado 


20 


4 


UmiT^Miidad Cat6Uoa do Chilo 


160 


1 


Univwmidad Aaatral do Chilo 


60 


131 


iMtituto Porootal 


1,486 




teporooa (prirato ontorprioo) 


600 


201 


OTHULL TOTAL 


14,447 



Irtiwtod 



J Buoaroj poixxta out that thoro is laok of coordination in foroitry training aad 

that work boin^ dono in isolation by atato bodioo t univ*ritio t pgriTato ontor- 
priao aai roligiooa bodio* bo inatitutionaliiod and ooordinatod* Bi urgoo ooovdlnation 
for tho bottor utilisation of ozistiag forost rosooroos through th* orgsaisation of a 
for forostry training for all of OhilasA 



In MMdoo. 
Lldllfo Las 



tho oontiminc oduoation 



of tho Uador-Boorotariat for Vorcsts 



Mildlifo has ths followinf lonf^tom foalsi to updato 500 profossional forostors aai 
800 subppofossionals in ssrvioof to ooror ths training aMds of 30,000 forsst vorksrs} to 
oduoats sad train forsst ovnsrs sad aaaafsrsf to off or foidolinos to gOTsnussnt officials, 
dirsotors sad Joomalistsi to sdwrtiss tsohnolocioal advnaoos sad oollaborato in rsssaroh 



_ - I&foras sobro la oapaeitaoife forostal sn Ohilo. Tns ds Oatillo, 

Chils 9 197% 

2/ J> luosrsy - "Progpaaa ds PsrfsooioaasdLsnto dsl Porsoaal Vwsstal ds Chils". 
Torms ds Catillo, Chils, 1975* 
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3y means of intensive theoretical aad practical oonraea aa attempt ia being 
made to improve abort-term training of staff at all levels as regards timber aad faelwood 
production sad training of instructors ia basic logging aad extraction operations. At the 
same time tha Ttadereeoretariat for Forests aad Wildlife will continue to encourage email 
foreat owners and forest workers to take training courses. 

Cuba's IKDiF is organising a wide raage of continuing education aad extension courses. 
The purpoaea of auoh training oaa ba anaaad up aa followst to raiae tba cultural aad educat- 
ional level and improve skills of workers through training, to increase work output, awaken 
a foreat ooneoiousaeee, expedite economic aad social development aad promote sharing of 
experience!; 

One country wboae forest service avails itself of outaide educational institutions for 
training purpoaea ia Bolivia whose manpower training centre of the Ministry of Labour aad 
Social Security baa been giving oouraea ia saw maintenance aad saw doctoring. Oae very 
frequent training practice is the granting of fellowships or soholarahipe abroad, but it is 
the universities, and especially the aohoola of forestry of each country that oaa play aa 
important role in the training of foreatry manpower ia special or advanced subjects. Tha 
ideal would be oloae cooperation between the universities aad the foreat servioea ia the 
preparation aad offering of training oouraea, aa ia exemplified by the foreat service of the 
State of Sao Paulo Ciraail). There are also applied foreatry research institutions that 
oaa offer training in specialised fields, as is happening ia Mexico. 

In Peru there are intereetiag oaaea of cooperation with special training institutions. 
For instance, the Centre Hacicnal da Oapaoitaoifa a Inveetigaoidn para la Refcrma Agraria 
(CEBIRA) (fetional Training and Heaearoh Centre for Lead Beform) of tha Ministry of Agri- 
culture ia doing training work ia forestry* Training offered by OBDIBA reachea public 
officials in the field of agriculture aad other parts of the civil service, whatever their 
rank, as well aa farmers aad farm maaagera. Another instance worth mentioning ia the 
training of officiala at the Institute laoioaal da Adniaietraoila Ptfblioa (HAP) which, 
among its other functions, has the teak of "training aad motivating civil eervaats". Hie 
Isouela Superior da AdmLaistraoida Ptfblioa (BBAP) under I1AP ia in charge of training work 
aad offers appropriate prng-eames for civil aerraata at different echelons, including these 
of the Foreat Service. The methods applied have been worked out carefully aad permit the 
evaluation of the results of auoh teaching. 

In Paraguay the national Foreat Service ia organising with Swiss technical cooperation 
17-month oonraea for foreatry teohaiciaaa. There are good prospects that this country will 
reach a pact for auoh asaiatanoe with tha Government of Venesuela ia order to train 
Paraguayan foreatry staff* 

(Uvan the treada observed in the PFA 1 a ia tha region, the need for training of all 
staff needs hardly any justification. Any FFA that ignorea tha importance of, or need for, 
training will be unable to attain ita goals, to function efficiently or improve ita achieve- 
ments. The administrations themaelvea moat be the firat onea interested in their owa 
efficient functioning from the standpoints of technology, economics, and aooial and human 
relations thanks to the application of all available knowledge. Thia explains the aaed for 
compulsory training of staff. lowadays most PFA 9 a of Latin America understand this to be 
ao, but in many oaaea they atill have to know more about isauee auoh aas 

- groups of serving staff that aaed training! 

- purpoaea aad subjects ia which training is required for these groupef 

- institutions, methods of training aad aaaeaament of result sf 

- repetition aad periodicity of training efforta. 

I/ 3P Hiohardaon - "Aspects of Foreatry Maoatioa aad Training in Cuba 19 . 
Havana, 19721 Technical Report of U13F/FAO project* 
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Staff members have to be grouped, preferably according to tasks, functions aw w 

ibilities, for example into area chief s| forest rangers engaged in forest fire fighting! 
book-keepers and accountants; sonal or regional chiefs, etc. If the^e are no formal job 
descriptions grouping has to be based on an analysis of tasks, responsibilities, relations 
and ranking of staff* 



and aubjeots for training may includes updating knowledge, diffusing 
research finding* f and introducing new methods* All thia servos to improve daily work out- 
put and at th same time enhances staff aatiafaotion and provides greater Motivation. It 
ia advisable that for aaoh homogeneous group a complete catalogue bo compiled of whatever 
know-how the PFA 1 a oonaidar necessary, iadioating alao whether there ia any need for prof cs- 
sional practice, on-the-job observation, theoretical knowladga 9 and ao forth. It ia alao 
adviaabla aoatiaa to indioata tht aoat appropriate amthoda for diaaaadnation of 



Tha aganoiaa raaponaibla for training ahould have adaquata faoilitiaa and higb-lrral 
teaohara 9 and ahould tallorthair prograaa^a and Mthoda azaotly to r*quir*a*nta. In tha 
field of pure forestry, the agencies thasaelves are noramlly the onea proriding auoh train- 
ing; however, for hi gb- level training and for training ia specialities it ia alao adviaable 
to have recourse to external institutions and specialised schools. 



The methods and types of training activities may include t short, msdiusv^length imr* long 
courses, seminars, symposia, lectures and workshops* Fellowships and study tours are also 
useful* Usually all the various types of training should be combined. The subjects and 
activities that have to be studied, which attach much weight to practical training, arm 
covered in the main through on-the-job training. 0-4hc- job training means training under 
the circumstances in which normal work actually takes place and is therefore highly commend* 
able for work the execution of which depends on actual local conditions* Typical kinds of 
on-the-job training involve workmen's activities (felling, logging, nursery work, and so 
forth) and administrative tasks* Nowadays the training centres for forest workers are the 
ones that offer most on-the-job training* But on-the-job training can also be provided for 
highr-eohelon staff. 

In order to judge the training methods it is necessary to evaluate achievements. Such 
evaluation can be done by the training institutions, by the trainees themselves or by the 
PPA's* What is to be evaluated includes the work performance of staff that haa received 
such training, comparing their work before and after training, the methods and means used 
for training and the satisfaction derived by the trainees* In some oasea results oaa be 
measured (amount of felling actually done, and ao forth)* In other oaaes it is difficult 
to establish exact criteria for such evaluation. In any case, it is advisable to make an 
evaluation not only at the end of the training course, but to repeat it after a certain 
lapse of time* 

The evaluation findings are useful in the revision of the content of training courses 
and to decide whether or not it is necessary to give repeat courses and at what intervals 
these should be given* Assessment of staff training is also valuable for development of 
recurrent training programmes for different groups of officials and workers of PFA 1 a. 
Many countries already offer regular, periodical courses for workmen and foremen engaged in 
forestry work* However, it must be kept in mind that manpower training of higher officials 
is also very important to enhance efficiency* It is therefore to be highly recommended 
that training prograwses be tailored to the needs of PFA staff sad manpower at all levels, 
not neglecting careful costing of such programs**, expected achievements, and implications 
aa regards needs of teaching staff, premises, means and equipment* 

4* 
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From available information, however incomplete, it is P o ""^^* t *^,SS P JJ t *** 
Latin America generally are not large direct 'foyers of fdre-* ***? ^JtSSJZ^S 
that proportionally the number of workmen is high only in Belise and Jamaica ^although the 
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information roooivtd My rafar to aaployaant throughout tho forestry Motor) mad only 
ataly high in Colombia and louador* Soaa PFA's, lite UUJOH of Quatoaala, whoa* statutory 
taak ia aainly ona or aurvalllanoa, suparrLaion and control, do not n*ad jfcrga platoona of 
workman* Utrortholass, rirtually all PFA's do hart ion* taak foroa doing work of forwt 
protection, plantation and utilisation* On tha othar hand, SOM of th*n v COHDEFOR of 
Honduras for instance, ara explicitly required to promote employment among tha rural popul*- 
tion by organising cooperatives or othar types of aaaooiationa for tha care, protection and 
regeneration of forests (tha so-oalled "forestry aooial system*). Therefore ona ahould not 
undaroatiaato tha function of ganaratiag avployMint on a larga aoala that falla to any 
PFA'a of Latin Aaarloa f givan tha groat iwployMmt potential of foroatry davalopnmt, and 
aapaoially booaaaa aoat fcvroata in alaoat all thaao oountriaa (azoapt for Quataaala aad 
Paraguay and to a laaaor axtant Argantina. Braailt Ohila aad Uruguay) ara of publio doaain* 
An idaa of tha nunbar of joba that tha PFA'a ara oapable of offaring oaa ba gainad from tha 
fact that in 1974^10011 of Spain gara diroot ployvnt of tha ordar of 3 million aan/dayw. 



DIRECT 



OF 



FIODRB 29 

BT TUT PUBLIC FOHJBTRT UMIVIBKUTIOB 



Country 


Hu/day* worked 
ia OM JMUT * 


T~ 


Bmploywurt 
Irond 


B*llM 


600,000 


1974 


+ 


Bolirla 


4,800 


1973 


+ 


Colombia 


180,000 


1973 


* 


Bouador 


120,000 


1973 


-f 


Kl SalT^Lor 


50,000 


1973 


f 


CKgraat 


20,000 


1973 


_ 


Jwwio* 


256,935 


17/73 to HI/74 





Loaraeoa HH 


46,285 


1973 





Pura^aagr 


3,600 


1973 


- 


OrufBagr 


27,540 


1973 






Souroat Btplioa to tha lational Qoaatioanaire* 

* Data hoaogaaisad using tha following oonraraion faotorss 
8 wma/haur* - 1 naa/dayi 1 Mm/yar 240 Ban/days. 

fhia oountry'a raport doaa not apaoify whothar or not thoaa workaan 
ploy^i diraotly by tht PFJU 

*** UPOliC 85jtj Dapto. da Daaononla (DapartMtnt of ForMtry) 



4.2 



in tha fteoatry Saptor 



Mhathar PFA'a of far diraot ployant or not, thara ia no doubt that thay ahould all 
a prim* promotional function in tha daralopwnt of oaploywat in foroatry. Bia oaa 
of GOHBBDR of Honduraa alraady Mntionad ia ona of tha noat aignifioant in thia raapaot. 
A COHDBOR porojaot for foraat dtvalopwrt, that of tha Olanoho Rmarv*, oalla for tha or| 
iaation of aaron oooporatiraa f ona for aaoh format Baaag^mat uait f with a joint 



kforoa cf 1,670 to 2,580 (daptaliag on tho cutting oyola adopted) angagod in oparationa 
of foraat protootion, aaagaMnt 9 rosin tapping and lumbaring, in addition to 1,100 Joba for 



"La idMaiBtraoifia Itorcstal Ptfblioa n 



'. lOOIi, Itadrld, 1975. 
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road ooartruotioB and aaint*naaoe. Baoh cooperative will further have over 160 to 200 ha. 
of graMlaad plu.0.5 ha. of fazaland per faaily, in ord.r to camr* MM 3,000 rural faail- 
ie* a good .tandard of living within a forerked area of on* and a half Million ha. 

Bondura*' * * *ot aiue. An official report of P*rni/*tat** that"*k* for**t _. 
ouro** currently generate only about 80,000 ptraaaeat Job* ToTtho task* of aff ore. tat ion, 
tiabor extraction and primary oonv*r*ion of tiaber. At th end of the bicaniua 1977-78 
thl. figure should her* ri.ea to 189,500 job* for both th* private and public Motor*. Ih* 
further dovelopaeat antioipat*d aft*r 1978 i* MO great that it oan b catiaated that over 
50> of th* aoti-r* population in foreetod area* will find dire* or indir*ot work in thi* 
Motor. By th* *nd of 1980 th* *xtr*otion of tiaber froa for*t* - which today form on* 
link in th* ao*t oalaoua ohain of huaan *zploitation that irtiU dL*t* - will bar* been 
tuned or*r to a larg* *zt*nt to what on* call* today all" lmb*nwn and extraction fizv 
properly organic** in ooop*ratiT* and/or *ooial owa*r*hip cnt*rpri***| a* f or th* r**t of 
th* tiabcr *xtraotioa, it will b* plaod in th* hand* of a public for**t ag*aoy, *till to 
b* **t up, whil* th* r**t will r**min in th* hand* of privat* ntwrpri**". Aooordiag to 
Aioar*y (op. oit.), th* Corporaoion d* la Mad*ra in Phil* plan*d for 1975 th* ploymnt of 
65,000 wortaMn, of who* 20,500 in ti*t)*r proo***ingf "177300 in *ilTioultaral production! 
21,500 in reforestation and 7,200 in th* pulp and paper industry. 

tb total ploywent potential in the forestry Motor in certain oountri** of Latin 
AMrioa oaa b* gMged roughly by oopnri*on, oon*id*ring that h* *ployn*nt potential p*r 
unit of for**t Bay be oaewhere halfway between that of Inope and A*ia 



In four Bnropean oooatrie* (*ee FIODHK .W) with a oemliin*A fore*t*d area of 34.2 
lion ha* (a forerted area of th* order of that in Coloabia or Teneiaela), bmt in a o 
advaaoed phaee of *ooie-eoonoMio d*T*lopn*nt and with highly Mohani**? foreatry operation*, 
aplbyaent in 'khe foreatry Motor (eioludiTig fore*t induatrle*) in 1970 aaounted to 
24.4 "illion Mai/day* (equiTalent to 122,500 pernaneat Job*). KODBI 31, whioh refer* to 
three of the** oountrie*, *how* th* Mrk*d trend toward* a deolin* in forestry Job* in th* 
pa*t 15 year*, a tread paralleling growing aeohanisation. 

In India, whioh ha* a total forested axa of 74.6 Billion ha. (?jf, of whioh i* public 



doaain), th* total auaber of Job* in forestry (iaolnding for**t iaduatrie*) ia t972 oaa* to 



a figure of 969 Billion Ban/day* (quiralent to MM 4 Billion p*raaa*at Job* 
tiaated oae^third of thi* fignr* oorr**poad* to Job* ia for**t operati 



Coaaeqaeatly it appear* that wader preeent oirottMtaao** ia Barop* 1 Billion ha. of 
foreet oaa proride direot eaployaeat *qaiTal*at to about 3,600 peraaaent Job* in foreetry 
operation, waerea* ia India in 1972 the MM area generated about 17,500 P*IBM**II> Job*. 
Thi* oaa b* ooapared with data publi*h*d by U. Sundb*rgi/ who rtodied th* aployaeat oppor- 
tunitie* afforded by f*r**try operation, ia Aria* D* t* Moio-Moaoaie ooaditioa* ia 
that region, he reaohed a figure of *OB* 40,000 permanent Job* per Billion h**, of forerl* on 
the l*i* of int*n*ire vtaad rehabiUtatioa. Oa the other head, B. Frykaawl/ in rHidying 
th* ferMt eaployaeat potential ia AMA (wh**e population d*a*ity i* only 3 inartitanta 
pr km 2 ) projeoted an equlTalmt of 4 f lOO pn-aaa*at Job* per Billion ha. by 1985. 

- "bfora* d*l Fri a la Ooafeor*asia fioaioa 

Umirfcry of Agrioaltar*, Urn, 1975* 




- Report .to th* tenth Ooaaonweal-Ui roreatry Oonfereaoe, 1974. 

work Operation. - Kffioieaoy and BaplcyMat Potential.-, 

on lynt i. Jorertr,, Ohiam* ami, 



1974), 10, 

- Oaae tadi** oa a**i**B*nt of anijinwer need* ia for**try operatioa* 
I). FAD, BOM, 1971 . 
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IHPDT H POBBT MAM 1HD OT3LI21ATIOH IV 

VDDR JHOP1AV OMURUUB (1972) 



Country 




Ibo/dagrB norlnd during i 
(in tbouand*) 


i yr 




uNP-rat 


miliMtiott 


Itetal 


Bftl*url 


6,576 


5,265 


11,841 


BUCKT 


3,144 


1,546 


4,690 


lomajr 


2,045 


2,070 


4,115 


Sv*d*n * 


2,475 


6,284 


8,759 


fOTALi 


14,240 


15,165 


29,405 



i Hapliaa to a qpaationnairo on onploywnt in tha foraatry aaotor far tha 

(1975) 



Figures obtained 



in /d*j t 



a oonrtnion factor of Is8 



31 



BUDD 2V MAlPOWHt UPUT IV fOHBTRT OPHUTI01B 
vorted in tboaaaa&a) 



Oeturtry 


1960 


1965 


1970 


, 1975 x 

I ^m^ftrt Aflff*M 


^lorvoaa j 


Bnlcuda 


16,853 
9,960 
14,447 


12,088 
7,410 
. 13,422 


12,607 
5,170 
10,360 


10,744 
4,400 
7,628 


SMtea 


fOVIUI 


41,260 


32,920 


28,137 


22,772 



s Bapliaa to a quaatiomairo on applojaant in tha foraatry aaotor for tha 
OoMlaaioa (1975) 



of India ahauld !> kap* in ind f teoaaaa tha ijvtaa foxmd by tha foraat 

of tha Union 9 pltia tha atato foraat aarrioaa f haa plajad a graat rolo in pvonoting 

in foraatry work that haa axpandad graailjr thank* to tha o-oallad "foraatry 
aooial fljataa^ and tha plana for aff oraatation^ 

With all dna raaarratioaa roqairod in a hypothaaia of thia kind it aaaaa raaaonabla to 
that tha a^loywnt oapaoity p foraat unit in may oooatriaa of Latin Africa will 

t hitter than that in laropa aai loi*ar than that in Italia. It Mar ba raoallod 
ttet B StrahlkaH baaing hia fiforaa on tha aatinatad niiMbar of foraatry taohnioiana 




1971- 



Tooational 
on ItooatrjT 



in foraatry*-. (Papor praaantod to tte World 
on aai Training. 8tookhol f 8Mdm 9 1971), FJO 9 
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raquirad in Utin Anarioa, givaa by Shirlty and Prata Llwradftl/, and applying tha raggaatod 
auparviaory ataff qootM of tbos* two utberc, d*4aod that 1*7 1985 about 1 80,000 formm 
ai 1 ,440,000 ddllad mrkMra will o aMdod. la ordw to roaoh tha ficoros all otmntriw 
mat fully drlop TooatioBal-lwl foroatry training* Ibia work of training ahould b 
goited initially by quautitatir* goal* baatd not on tb aaapowar iquirMMata ntionad 
abo, whioh giT long-twm indioation* only, but rathor on th roqnirmMnta darlT^l fro* 
xiating plana for afforaatation, foraat Haagcanit aai production. 



Latina". WiMBO/69/i. 
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CHAPTER V 
PLAHiriHQ AND FIViMCIlO 



1. PRBilSB 

Dialing with planning and financing in one and the same chapter does not sees illogical, 
ainoe one of the main purposes of planning ia oorreot allocation and uae of financial resour- 
ces* There are recent example* in Latin America - notably in Honduras - illustrating how 
strategic and operational planning of forestry development combined with other political and 
institutional factors have given rise to an abundant flow of public and private funds into 
the forestry sector* 

The planning of national socio-economic development - usually Mandatory for the public 
aaotor and indicative for the private sector - started in Latin America in the 1960* a, prac- 
tically speaking. This gave riae and impetus to the planning of forestry development, i.e. 
to the systematic anticipation of forest development activities phased over several years 
and coordinated with one another aa well aa with development work in other economic sectors. 
Still 9 not always has the forestry sector, or subseotor, received attention from planning 
agencies commensurate with ita potential* Although many countries today do have forest 
development plans Y very few of these are detailed and operational, few eabraoe both public 
and private investment, and they often fail to pay adequate attention not only to financial 
resources bat aleo to the institutional set-up and other measures neoeaaary for the success- 
ful achievement of goals. 

Progress in the field of forestry development planning during the paat deoade has been 
partly encouraged by certain advances at world level* For instance, the F10 document 
"Timbert World Trends and Prospects", presented to the Sixth World Forestry Congress (1966), 
stimulated planning work, aa it presented a general framework which anticipated a 50jt 
inoreaae in the consumption of industrial timber throughout the world and almost 100Jt in 
Latin America between 1962 and 1975* The desire to plan the development of this sector 
made the need to improve organisation and planning methoda obvious. The FAD/SIDA Seminar 
on Forestry Development Planning held in Quito in July/August 1975 and the main document 
for that seminar!/ were helpful ia meeting this need aa regards Latin America* For this 
reaaon, the topio of development planning will not be discussed at length in this chapter, 
but available information on actual plans for forestry development in Latin America will be 
presented, including national, sectoral and regional plana. Since planning ia part and 
parcel of virtually all professional forestry work, it seemed advisable to select certain 
topioa especially pertinent to the current situation and recruiremants of PFA f s in Latin 
America* In particular the following will be dealt witht (i) the concept of planning, 
emphasising its general aoopa and multiple applications in the field of foreatryi (ii) the 
main types of planning of interest in forestry sad their goals, net ever locking the oldest 
and most usual type of plan aa far aa the PFA 9 s are concerned, namely the foreat management 
plant (iii) mechanisms and prerequisites for planning! and (iv) two tasks of special interest 
in the ordinary work of PFA'e, vis* evaluation of plana and supervision of their execution. 

Aa regards financing, ia addition to synthesising available information en material 
means and funds actually available to PFA f s, a description will be made eft (i) the usual 
ways cf financing PFA workf (ii) particular ways ami meana of obtaining financing, vis* 
establishment of national forest funda, cf public forest agencies and enterpriaes, and 

I/ J*IM Arnold - "An Introduction to Planing Foreatry Development". FAO, Home, 1975* 
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adoption of certain fiaoal incentives whioh are gaining special significance in Latin 
America! and (iii) prospects for greater allocation of funds to PFA's and the prerequisites 
for this, notably in the areas of forest policy, planning and public information. 

2. PLAMIUHO 

2*1 The Concept of Planning 

The world and the environment in whioh we live are greatly affected by pant planning. 
We plan in all sectors of life and our plans consciously or unconsciously affeot us in all 
our work* Decision-making and planning lire inalienable human capacities. 

Planning oan be defined as the intelligent selection between alternative courses of 
action whioh under existing oiroumstanoes seem appropriate to attain certain goala within a 
set time* The outcome of such selection is the plan* In planning, therefore, the follow- 
ing points have to be considered t 

- the objectives; 

- existing circumstances; 

- possible courses of action to attain the goals; 

- criteria for making an intelligent selection among several possible 
courses of action* 

The planning process oan be illustrated by FIGURE 32* This figure refers to a forest- 
ry enterprise but similar ays terns would apply to any type of enterprise. 

First, the present situation has to be analysed. The analysis may, in the oaae of a 
forest enterprise for instance, oover the following da tat area, tree apeoiea and their dis- 
tribution, soils, volumea, road networks, machinery, manpower and ita deployment, organis- 
ation of the enterprise, physical, teohnio&l and economic results, etc. Conditions on the 
geographical aite of the forestry enterprise must also be considered, i.e. both the natural 
and the socio-economic environment (the timber market, manpower availability, infrastructure, 
roads, communication facilities, etc.). In addition, legal and administrative restrictions 
must be taken into account. Certain past events also affeot results* These events have 
to be analysed, because the knowledge of cause end-effect relationships may throw light on 
what activities may (or may not) prove appropriate in the future. 

Once an analysis of circumstances has been made, the evolution of the situation has to 
be analysed too (trends in the distribution of types of forests, tree species, volume, 
increment, labour force, markets, economic costs and returns, influences of the population, 
infrastructure, etc.). Aa will be seen, all this fund of information will b useful in the 
attainment of the goala of the forestry enterprise. 

The entire potential stock of factual information, including knowledge of methods, ia 
useful ia deciding on the moat appropriate course of action for attaining future goala under 
existing oiroumstanoes. Normally there will be a wide range of technical measures that oan 
be formulated aa alternatives (A*, Ag, eto.). From among these alternatives the one or 
several will be aeleoted that beat fit the criteria on whioh deciaioaa have to be baaed* 
These criteria are derived f*om the goala set, keeping in mind priorities among them* The 
outcome of this process of choosing between alternatives will be the optimum plan* 

Sight planning phases oan be distinguished, namelys 

(1) formulation of objectives (the system of objectives)! 

(2) inventorytakings 

- to determine the current situation of the forest enterprise! 

- to determine how existing conditions affeot the work of the forest enterprise; 



(3) analysis of causes aa apparent f*tm the current eituatioa? 
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(4) analysis of how the situation will evolve (treads and prospects); 

(5) finding criteria to be appUod in deciding between alternative courses 
of aotioni 

(6) foralation and evaluation of alternatives} 

(7) selection of the boat alternative; 

(8) dotailod develcpownt of the alternative chosen. 

normally thoao eight planning phaaea cannot bo oonaiderod separately, as thoip inter- 
relationships and linknups must be kept in mini, with constant feedback being essential. 

Thie definition and theae phases of planning are valid for any plan (sectoral, region- 
al f national, management, budgeting, etc.). The differences between plane oan be aeon in 
their porpoaea f courses of action and criteria for decision-making. The tarn 'planning* 
and the procedure* (planning phaaea) in uae for the preparation of plane are valid in any 
form of political economy, whether it be the free enterprise system or the planned, central- 
ly organised form of eoonosy. The type of politico-economic system is reflected in the 
choice of the main objectives, in the criteria uaed in decision miking and in the setting 
of priorities (for instance, whether the objectives will bo social or economic; whether 
prices will bo fixed or will be those prevailing on the open market; whether optisum profit- 
making is aimed at through high mechanisation, or whether the aim is marlmnm employment of 
manpower in the region, etc.)* 

2.2 Tjypes of Plans 

There are several typos of plans, but neither in the literature nor in the PFA's do 
they receive a standard classification. For the purposes of this study, the plans of 
interest for the forestry sector can bo systematized as follows* 

2.2.1 Sectoral plans 

Sectoral plans refer to the various sectors of the national eoonosgr, naaolys forestry, 
agriculture, stookraising, fisheries, tourism, industry, commerce, exports and isiports, 
education, health, etc. As will be seen, several countries of Latin Aaurloa have sectoral 
or subsectoral developswnt plans for forestry that normally ham many links with other 
sectors of the national eoonosjjr. The topics that appear most fwcjuently in the plans for 
the forestry sector are$ 

- wood utilisation (volus*, tree species); 

- development of forest industries, wood manufacture and handicrafts; 

- experts and imports of tisber and/or other forest products} 

- reforestation and afforestation! seed and plant production; 

- erosion centre 1 and watershed mamagemest; 

- improvement of the environment; 

- wildlife (art sometimes fisheries) f 

- creation of wtional parks and nature protection; 

- forest inventorying; 

- scientific research} 

- invest msnt; 

- forestry education and public relations. 

The ideal thing would be to frans plans for the forestry sector based on a nationwide 
inventory of all forests and woodlands and on the results of f ^* * ** 
up to now the plans for the Latin American forestry sector oould not be based en really 
satisfactory data. 



2.2.? iMJoroal plan* 
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Tha maim parpeee of w*h pJana it aooie-ooraomlo d*vlopant within well-defined geo- 

reaa, tha p*er*roirlte beln* a regional aonim* of tha country. For the porpoee 
of oaiuft, raricua criteria wo vtillMd In desavibia* * **t of phjuioal, climatic, demo- 
graphic, hiatorioal, eooial and economic factor** Bowada^a quantitative geography artboda 
wo an*llablo that, tJarw^Q *d*ln* tbamtio nape, pond* vory oloar delimitatione of th* 
various regicuul/ 

Iba Bain aia of rtgioaal planning; 10 tha greater aooio-eoonomlo development of * 
regie* for human nolfaro ad ia Ido in^rota of th* wttonal oconoicr; thi proauppoaos 
proper iatofrmtloa of all aootora* in fhla oomiootioa^ tho forestry sootor haa a rry 
iwportant rolo 9 oapooially la loaw dorelopod aroan y prlaarily In ootmootlon kdth aaapowir 
o^ployMvtf tte produoilon of tiMbor aa a rov aatorlal for varioua iadorkrlal 0ootora 9 aai 
tho protootion of agriouitujsi tnd valmrahocu* Alo important In tU.v ocnnactioa i* tho 
foot that a 0roat port of foroatry work oalia nolihar for largo invantiawfc nor for highly 
killod labour* Cottaogaontly t for**1ary oa p^jr a ky rolo in tho oarly phaa0 of 
regional 



2.2.3 BatloaikL ^looa 

Vatioaal plaw fro oonoornod with ttooio-oooaoaio d*volopMmt at tho highott 
iatograting all aaptoie* of aoelftty aat9 of tho ooonongr lational plaua are all tha noro 
offootiTO th* bottor thoy *re ooooediaatod and haraoniMd with nootoral and rogional plan** 
for Mdh oooixlination a oloar polioy i noodod an rofluda prioritioa aaoaff objootivoo and 
roalittio proapoota for aohioviikg tha, taking into aeooocAt any roquiroramta regarding 
phyiioal 9 fiaaaolal am Mnpowtr 



In aotual faot 9 tho foroatry oootor ahould ooonpy an important plaoo in tho national 
plan* ltoiiOfip f whm analysing national plan* now in foroo f one finds that Many ham only 
little apaoo doroted to it* Sotinea 9 what appear* in the national plan* is not oonalat- 
ent with tha oontonta oi tho *eotoral foreat plaaa* Baaoe it la of ntaoat iaiportanoo to 
work ont plaw for iha fortry aootor oarefally t raallatioally ana in a coherent numer 9 
ao that tJaay oan be ronuil/ integrated into the national and regional plane without 
or oontraoi oion* 



ittititutioiM or poraona who prepare national, aeotoral and regional plana are 
uaually not the eatto* Tbua tha inplenmtation of plana My be very probleimtio^ Plana 
are often baaed cm different information and oriteria f and tho porpoaeo aot are different, 
1harefor* r tiiA rearaita t goiila 9 aetbwia and teohniquee of execution require different neaaa* 
When plaaa ax^ lnoo?wl*teivt, th^re ia a riak that execution will be wanting and there will 
be conflict* of ooppa*deaeie|i the roaolt is failure, with oonaequenoeb nomally falling back 
on the FPA, 'feat ia why it ia of fundamental importance that the plana be well thought ort 



IA aoiiitioa U\ere ia the problem that national, eectoral and regional plaaa are only 
rarely coordinated with thoae of ^rirate foroat owaara* frequently the ownora do aot know 
of higJfc-lerei gowvant plana or dp not follow them in their own aotivitiee* In other 
worda f the imtantiona of official foroat polioy are aot fulfilled in praotioe* Theae 
diaorapaMioa and d^Teyftr^iea omld bo reduced if gorernnenta publioimed national, aootor- 
al and regional plMUB bettor , l?&fo6mlB foreat owaera of them througjb apeoial information 
erncea of tho PFA or in tho orarae of providing technical aaaiatanoe* Other mean* for 
atimlatin* certain fcroatry aotiritiea aaong foroat owners aooordimg to tho plana are tax 
inoentives, apocial llaoa of credit nod 0utoaidie< 



w *ifttitatiTe aa& ftxrironBwntal Planning Probloma w 
pp. 53-71 Journal of Phyaical, Baman amd Beglonal Oooaoioaoo* 
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2*2.4 



Suoh plaafr *iahraoa all teotai*.o*,L, aoonoa-i? ;*,m* vc^al *c.$v,...*t,M a! 
venture in aocordanoe with long-term (S-10 or 20 ^KM; a'bjeafciv** ^ 
unit nay coincide with the land area of th* foxf>a+, holding *r, ia th* *MMM o.r .**t eetatea 
(national, oeaminal or private), it nay ooinoid* with this Mfrlterlal Jurisdiction of th* 
adMairtrativ* diviaion*. Unally a foreat enterpria* ia managed by a perron holding a 
degree in foroetry? iti? geographical er^ena* "aarlw greatly (r*aotin ap to *r*ral 
and* of hectares: in ie). loraally, in order fw aamial taate to b* p*rfnod on a 
continuing ba*i and with a relativ^l^ atablo OT^pwi;,, Tnr^e traot* of l*vA are 
in other word*, th* aic* of th* or*t mat be mwh tlmt it ia poaaibl* to apply th* prin- 
oipl* of auatained yield. 

Th* work covered in th* maaageent plan ahould inolulej 

- felling, aawing and banlags of tiwoer? 

- reforestation, afforeatation, natural regeneration, and a**d ai*i plant 
production; 

- cultural car* ana thinning; 

- road building and aaiirteuanoe, and opening of ha*la#Q routaaf 

- foreat protection! 

***4 1 4 rm<ia ! I v 

" IK9JL < 3.M|wr*'U I WeJAT jf 

- purchase, iuatallation aad aaintenatnu* of naohin*ry, oar poold, iMplewrate 
and ateriala; 

- ixjrfcallation, oaint*nano* and aMaag*ttant of 
tcurr*nt oonkrcl and u^il protectioa again* 4 ; 

of tiftber. 

cf e^Mution, 



Nanag*fl*n% plan* alac oomr ttchaiqu** to be a^ppliod 
nanpowor* In additioa to c^^-iiiiftliiK; al^ *&&* otivit\*(y t 
budgetary r*^uir*aMmt* aaA eocnoio r*a r alt as well* 



plavr. can aaal^rr* th* 



T*ntur*s do have 

induatri** that own both forest laaft 
iadiurtri*** Bowewi, up to 
in latin Aauriaa* Appcrenily on]y Cfeil* has 
plaoa to be por***nt*d for All holdLLaga rh^oe 
tiT* (D*oree-Lair *>. 701 of Febnaarj 1975)- 
for apooial porpo**0, M for 
fiaoal 



an 



nad^ it 

to *trc^.i tajrlv** ^ Xr. 

V 



A very aignifioant advantage of gea*rali*iag the practice of preparing 
plan* - poaaibly for approval ^y FTA 1 * - would be not only th* aoiad iiaiiMirt of 
bat alac th* laying of firMr foudationa for th* feaa&ng of regional, ***4oml mt 

national plane* *o that end it ia r*oomi*d that th* legal ground* fe 

plaaa b* prxrvided. A* a flrat atep it i* adTiaabl* to datwnin* tb* r*a&vonocka f*r 
auch plaaa (inventorlea, f*lliag plan*, r*for**tati*n wrk 9 wittete fcr ^p>rai*al *f 
potential oat, *tci) f exDluddbig aoMLvi'U*^ thft^ oao aaMfft vJii car7aT^rjiraKC SKI wns ac im 
oovtrlbat* to th* national 

2.2.5 E 



1* 



Bi* term *faaotioal 

**^ "^** lPwr v^^w*^^^ 

f national, 



th* ftewl tewiaswi cf 

^j - -^- ~- J 1 ^Hk^A^<^ 

inoladiag ta* ion?**'* 




*a*i*r 
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Plaaa of the functional type involve three atepas 

framing of tha plaa0| 

implementing their execution, including! 

planning of neoeaaary oparatioaa and flow of operation/*} 

plaaaing to mtet maapower aad material retp&iremeata for execution 
of workef 

coating and planning of output* 

In tha firmt atage all aotiritiea (i.e* the varloua taaka included ia tha maaagemmt 
plaa) ara parograaaert* la planning the neoeaaary taaka , tha moat appropriate teohaiquea 
and methoda for the execution of aaoh programme are epelled out* die atage ia baaio for 
eatimating manpower aad matariala requiromente on whioh coating will be done, and output 
figuree derived will be incorporated ia the preliminary budget* By comparing thaae 
figurea with tha approved budget it will be poaaible to reviae plaaa and aohadulea and 
plaa tha operatioaal taaka; ia other words, the plans are thna adapted to actual oiroum- 
ataaoea* 

Modern oomputera allow a practically unlimited repetition of functional planning, 
facilitating tha drawing up of eevtral aimultaaeoua plaaa and the immediate apottiag of 
plaaa that we not feaaible* 

2* 2*% 2 



A diatinotioa ia aada batwaaa tha ganaral plaa and tha datailad oaa baaad oa tha 

of alaboraticn* Aa a rula 9 tha national plaa ia a ganaral oaa that cannot go into 
all tha data! la of aacaoution. A ganaral plaa laaraa aaiqr ooaorata daoiaioaa to lowar- 
laral ataff , whioh aaaaa that proparly trainad and axparianoad ataff ara naoaaaarj for ita 

ition A aaaagaaant plaa ia alraadj a rathar nora datailad ona* 



2. 2*% 3 Mark plaa aad oontinganoy plaa 

Apart ft*o tha actual work plaaa 9 continganoy plaaa aay ba drawn up* Undar aoraal 
cirouaataaoaa tha paraoaa raapoaaibla carry out tha work plan* Should aaargaaoiaa ariaa 
(daa to fira f rary low prioaa f bad waathar, ato) y a aubatituta ccntingaaoy plaa that has 
baaa drawn up ia adfaaoa to naat aiaulatad aituatioaa of thia kind aay ba put into aff aot* 

2*3 Parpoaaa of Plaaa 

fba tarm M purpcMa tt rafara to tha combination and hiararohical aa-Mip of all raquira- 
Mnta that tha uait haa to amat ia tha futora ia ordar to aarra tha public or priTata 
laadownar, tha national aooao^f and/or local oonaoaitiaa* Xha purpoaaa or jpala hara a 
normatira diaaaaion corraaponding to tha policy of whioh thay ara tha axpraaaion aad whioh 
thay dafiaa for a giran body or araa (tha flovarawat, parliamant, tha public ad*tniatration f 
a oomnnity or a prirata ownar 9 ato*)* 

Aaothar diatinoticn ia aada batwaaa aubatantira goala aad formal objaotiraa. Tha 
lattar datarmlaa tha aaanar ia whioh tha aubatantira goala ara to ba attainad* fha 
aooaomlo primoipla f tha priaoipla of rationality aad tha prinoipla of auatainad yiald ara 
axaoplaa of formal objaotivaa* Tha aubatantira goala may ba diridad aa followat 

- Oaala partaiaiag to aooaomio jrodaota and aarvioaat 

- human walftoa and aooial foalaf 

- momatary/finaacial goalat 

- phyaioal aafaty faala* 
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fit now give a selected list of subjects which concern the purposes of pleas in the 
forestry sector (and in forest enterprises). 



Products aad services 

Forest trees (various species) 

Forest products of various kind* 
mad properties 

Diffopont dogroo* of 
of timbor pcroduots 

Wildlife 
Hoating %nd 



Raoroation 



Wtr supply (qoantiiy, quality) 
Soil protection again** roion 
Pwrifioation of th* air (enviroavmt) 

Sorvioinc of third partioa (for 
toohaioal a*itanot) 



Schools 
Monotary/financiaa goal. 

Cash return* 
Business turnover 
Profitability 



Social ooMxnioations 
Sio&iMtt aai oM<-ae insurance 
Right* to vwation and reoreation 

Sports 



Productivity 
Coverage of expenses 



Fbrwation of physical and/or 
financial reserves 

Uqpiidlty 

WLninui capacity ( 
Machinery, etc*) 



nanpcwer, 



in charge nay chocse 
^ 



for 



Insurance 

FlreHfighting services 
Moltispecies, idaced stands 



from aaong several possible objectives, 
of attaining each goal as well as all of 

or 



ai (p) ih 



of **lart of iho 



M *M.M of doodliaa* ! jrr*<pu.i* 

~- tgl .H5l^ g !3!t > S![J? 

tir... *hol o55l5Ra*y wiih l4tf 



t. 



for 



**! *, 



* u 



of 
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t<> the vaieor eupply, a decision may be taken to restrict the expansion of conifer 

-at* to P. certain area* 



the criterion of measurability, obviously a logical point, it should be 
noted. that ttorually it moat be possible to take measurements (for insta2ioe t using the 
ratrio syatsr OT th* COS system). However, it nay suffice to be able to take measurements 
or Aa ordinal scale, ie* to determine of two things that they are equal , or that one is 
wnaller than the other* 

InstitLtions and Prerequisites 



Ammal plans, including draft annual budgets for any forest unit (whether it be a 
forest district or other) normally oome within the competence of the forester in charge* 
Th/ft proposali! for these annual plans are almost always subject to approval by landowners 
r a, higgle* office (the regional of floe, zonal office* eto*)* Such approval will not only 
depend on checking calculations but also on on-the-spot inspection based on random checks 
of the Justification of the work plan and of its feasibility* The set of plans revised 
*nd approved by the PPA then becomes the basis on which national-level plans can be prep- 
ared* Once the annual national forestry programme has been approved, the final version 
will be oommunioated to the regional (or sonal) levels sad then to the looal levels (for 
individual forests or forest units) where the proposed programmes will be revised to fit 
into the approved overall plan* 

^ management plans exist, the annual plans for each forest unit must refer to them* 
In other* words, the annual plan is a phase in the execution of the management plan* The 
preparation of each management plan should result from ooopsration between the head of the 
unit and a planning expert (the planner)* It is neither feasible nor proper for the head 
of the unit to prepare a management plan all by himself* Aside from the fact that he does 
not have enough time to do so, he normally cannot possess all the specialized know-bow 
required for inventory-taking as well as for applying all planning techniques. So there 
should be a specialised service within the PFA for the preparation of management plans!/. 

Planning at the highest level (regional, sectoral and national) also requires special 
bodies* For regional planning there is normally a planning board (office or division) 
within the public administrations of the provinces, cones or states* Sometimes there are 
foresters on the staff of these public agenoies or collaborating with them* In Peru the 
"Ofiolna de Programaoi6n 9V of the "Bireooion General Forestal y de Fauna" supports and 
aaslRttt the agricultural sones in the framing of policy and in determining what contribut- 
ion forests are supposed to make to regional development. In certain oases (e.g* Bouador) 
autonomous or semi-governmental agenoies .are responsible for regional plans j these agencies 
:ftmotion as advisory commissions for regional planning* These commissions are composed of 
experts drawn from various sectors of economic and social life* 

She preparation of seotoral plans may be left to the PFA itself or else to a speoial- 
t**d division of the Ministry of Agriculture or some other ministry ("Departamentc llaoional 
in C^oyfeiy **** "Junta* in Bouador) responsible for planning at the national level (seotor- 
al mnd nff-fctcri&l plans)* In 'Peru* in 1962, the "Ofioina National de Bvaluaoiftn de Reoursos 



- ONERH (national Office for Assessment of fltotural Resources) was set up as a 
decentralised agenoy of the Of floe of the Presidency under the control of the Prime Minister* 

ONBDP stated purposes aret 

90 (a) to conduct integrated surveys of the natural resources of Peru for the 
purposes of economic sad social development; 

(b) to collaborate with the Institute Haoional de Planlfioaci6n in the framing 
of policy for resource use and conservation; and 

jj 3ee the FAD report on the organisation of the forest planning service in COHAF, Chile* 
CHI 26/71, Rome, 1973. 
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(o) to study at the national level man f B interdependence with the natural 

environment, proposing alternative courses of action for the preservation 
of a wholesome environment." 

ONERN is technically and administratively autonomous in seeking to achieve these 
purposes. It is responsible for planned inventorying and assessment of Peru's resources 
in the light of national and regional development plans* In addition, OKERN compiles and 
evaluates basic documents for the programming of development and furnishes technical assis- 
tance to other government agencies in the field of research and assessment ct natural 
resources. ONERN f s first surveys and studies were done in the forestry sector. 



In assessing institutional alternatives for planning at the highest levels (regional, 
sectoral and national), the implications of various institutional solutions have to be 
appraised with reference to* 

- specific professional knowledge; 

- the combination of planning tasks with current workload; 

- the overall view, possibilities for coordination and consistency of plena; 

- the independence from private interests or group interests; 

- planning methodology; 

- bringing points of view of interested parties into harmony; 

- costs and benefits. 

Normally it is the staff of any PFA that is most knowledgeable about thfe situation in 
the forestry sector and about appropriate techniques, etc. v but the workload involved in 
continuous planning is so great that PFA's need at least special sub-divisions or 
to cope with this specific task. Such units or sections most maintain pernsment 
with similar ones in other sectors of the Ministry of Agriculture and al*o with 
bodies in other ministries in order to ensure coordination and consistency of regional, 
sectoral and national plans and the conformity of such plans with general policy.. 
Apparently the need to comply with other criteria (independence, standard methodology) 
favours the solution of having such planning done outside the various ministries, taa.t it* 
it argues for integrated regional, sectoral and national planning by som* special planning 
body outside of the ministries. In the long run this solution probably offer* tk*> b*?fet 
cost/benefit ratio. One very important problem in all high-level planning i tk'~ partic- 
ipation of the interested parties, that is to say, of representatives of ihu V^TXOCL. 
seotors of the eoonony and society. Ibe execution of plans will be all tha zrm*& *fioiwi 
the better know-how, experience and support of the authorities of these BOO tor** 0&& ;:* in- 
corporated. That is why it is very useful to analyze the possibility of a*tti*i|c up con- 
sultative commissions for planning agencies, composed of sector representatives able to 
exert a positive influence on the execution of the said plans. 

It is also necessary to meet certain prerequisites for expediting the framing and 
execution of plans for the forestry sector, of whatever type they may be. 

Moreover, it is necessary to define what is meant by the forestry sector &*** to le$ 
down an operational forestry policy integrated in the overall policy and especially ia tfce 
policy governing the use of natural resources. The guidelines and standards aooordir^ to 
which land is declared suitable for forestry only, whether or not it is actually under 
forests, hinges on this policy. Once these standards or criteria have been approved - 
for all types of land use -the bases are laid for delimiting the forest area for the 
future. Among these criteria one oan discern those applying to protection forests, to 
forests in watersheds, to forests and parks open for recreational purposes around cities, 
etc. Countrywide aerial photography inventories provide data that oan be transposed onto 
maps and reoheoked in the field. These findings are registered in special land records 
and publicised among landowners. Only on such a clear and sound basis can any long-term 
planning be done. All this requires appropriate forest laws and decrees (see, for inst- 
ance. Chile's Decree-Law Ho. 701 ). Also required are legal prescriptions and rules and 
regaia^onTveriiiig neoe.sary and/or prohibited operations in various twjjof *^ 
and forests (for instance, reforestation or compulsory afforestation of suitable land by 
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a certain deadline or the prohibition of clear-cutting in protection stand*)* 

When there ! a great demand for recreation araaa in tha vicinity of urban oantraa it 
may be neoessary to compel landowner* to allow public aooaaa to foreete. Tha opening of 
protective firebreak* f eepeoially in large softwood plantation* 9 ia eeeential. If manage- 
ment plane are to adhere to the principle of auetained yield it will be neoeaaary to stipu- 
late appropriate methods to determine tha feasibility of auoh mmaagennt. Many private 
owner* do not poaaee* enough technical knowledge in the field of forestry. They will 
therefore be unable to comply with the eaid rule* and regulation*. In other word*, it i* 
eeeential to have a food technical assistance aervioe when auoh requisite* are laid down* 

2*5 friantitative Evaluation of Plan* 

When plan* are being framed, all alternative way* of achieving the purpoae* need to be 
considered. Choosing the beat alternative mean* evaluating and comparing all po**ible way* 
for achieving the goal* *et Technical judgement i* not enough for comparison of alternat- 
ive courses of action. A uniform soale for suoh ocmpari*on f uaing criteria derived from 
the purpose* themselves, is required. It i* very difficult, if not impossible t tc devise 
suoh a aoale in which, as far as possible , each feature ia quantified and the weight of non- 
quantifiable objective* judged. Thi* i* uaually aooompliahed by ezpre**ing the extent to 
which each oriteria ia met in term* of relative weight*, a* shown below in PIGRJBS 33a. 

PICTURE 33* 
AS3B3UERT OF ILTKRHATIVES FOR A MAHAOBMSNT PLAN 







Bow Mil the alternative* 


Sequence of 

*! t aria 


Criteria 


oeet the oriteria *et 






A 


B 


C 


D 


1 


Work force employed 


3 


1 


4 


2 


2 


Sooial aaenitie* provided 


2 


1 


4 


3 


3 


Contribution to infraatruoture-building 


1 


3 


2 


4 


4 


Ba*urinc eupplies to industrial plant* 


2 


1 


4 


3 


5 


Total oo*t 


1 


3 


2 


4 


6 


Other factor* 











The principal objective of maximum employment i* rated first (1) in the vertical 
column} thi* figure and that attached to the other oriteria express the priority rating of 
the objective*. there are four alternative courses of action (A, B, C and D) for attain- 
ment of the goals. Alternative B allows attainment of the "maximum employment 11 objective 
with the best results (first line across); then follow, as far as thi* goal i* concerned, 
the alternative* D, A. and finally C. nor each row across, a weight oaa be aavignedf for 
instance, row* 1, 2, 3 and 4 can be assigned weights 4, 3, 2 and 1. Normally weights are 
also assigned to vertical rows in accordance with the estimated significance attached to 
each criterion. In this example, vertical row 1 can be assigned weight 5, weight 4 to 2, 
weight 4 to 3 weight 3 to 4, and weight 1 to 3, etc. 



Applying the said weights* we get the following fi gores i 
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FIGURE 



Vertical rating 


1^7*^ < i~AV*'i f\m 




Horizontal weight * 


Sequence 


Weight 






A 


B 


C 


D 


1 


5 


Work force employed 




10 


20 


5 


15 


2 


4 


Social amenities provided 




12 


16 


4 


8 


3 


4 


Contribution to infrastructure-building 


16 


8 


12 


4 


4 


3 


Supplies to industrial plants 


9 


12 


3 


6 


5 


1 


Total cost 




4 


2 


3 


1 






Other factors 














Total weight 


51 


5 8 


27 


34 




Total rating 


2 


1 


4 


3 



Depending on the priority attached to each of the various objectives, and also consider- 
ing the rating as far as attainment of each objective is concerned, (horizontal rating) the 
sequence of alternatives is B f A, D and C* Ibis means that alternative B fulfills the 
combined objectives and meets the set of criteria best* 

Another illustration is given below; it shows the internal method of Colombia's 
Departamento Hacional de Planeaoi6n for the evaluation of projects financed with foreign 

aid (FIGURE 34)* 

FIGURE 34 

INTERPRETATION OP SCALE FOR CORRELATION OF PROJBCT& 
WITH EVALUATION CRITERIA (COLOMBIA)!/ 



Criteria 


Weights & 


* 2 


4 ' 6 


A* Economic Criteria 


x 


x 

X 


x 




Subgroup I 


1. Cost/benefit ratio, internal rate of return 
2* Foreign credit incorporated 

Subgroup II 


3. Expansion of production capacity 
4. Enhancement of productivity 



\J Eroerpt from a doouwnt of the Departawnto Wacional de Plaaeaoifin. 

2/ Weight. 0-2-4-6 oorreepond to finding, a. regard, .copet low, mediua, 

J hlgb and very high or nil, .ignlfioant, iportant, rery important. 
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J^g. 34 1 continued) 
Subgroup III 

5. Jfeeting priorities set in the development plan (for 
the sector) 

6. Transfers to other sectors 
7. Impact on balance of payments 
8* Regional integration 

B. Social Criteria 


x 


x 

X 




x 


1. Direct and indirect generation of employment 

2. Generation or extension of basic services 
(health, housing, education) 

3 Redistribution of income 
C* Operational Criteria 




X 


x 

X 




1. Freedom in use of funds 
2. Financial aspects 
3. Extent to which domestic investment is attracted 




X 


X 


X 


Sum 
Sum x weight 


2 



6 
12 


4 
16 


2 
12 



Total weight 



The firrt column gives the criteria to be considered in this evaluation* The other 
columns show the extent to which the goals are attained* In this illustration it is not 
necessary to decide on the horizontal rating for each alternative. So it may occur that a 
"good cost/benefit" ratio is reached by the use of more than one alternative. 

Another difference between the system of Colombia's Departamento Nacional de Planeaoitin 
and the first example is that in the former no different weights (or priorities) are estab- 
lished for thi* sub-groups. FIGURE 34 shows how an alternative can be evaluated* The same 
calculations have to be made for all others and the sums of the weights must then be compar- 
ed. 

2.6 Control of Execution of Plans 

Control is a part of planning, because the comparison of results anticipated with 
results actually achieved is extremely important for improving information and revising 
future plans. Discrepancies between planned figures and actual results of execution 
stimulate the analysis of why these have occurred. There can be many reasons, for instance: 

- use of the wrong techniques; 

- defective machinery and instruments (due to poor maintenance 9 for instance); 

- timber losses or waste; 

- use of incorrect data in planning (poor methods); 

- poor quality of material (seed, plants, construction material); 

- poor estimates of manpower and material requirements; 

- budgetary constraints; 

- incorrect estimates of costs, prices y etc.; 

- lack of coordination of related tasks; 
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- lack of current monitoring and communication; 

- inadequate training of workmen, mechanics, etc.; 

- lack of oompetenoe of the adndniBtrative staff, of the chief, eto. 

To make control eaaier it is recommended that a system of indioes and significant 
figures be used. A comparison of these figures and indioes with those of previous years, 
or of comparable units, will show trends and point out discrepancies requiring analysis. 

Systematic, constant control and its findings can be based on a Management Information 
System (abbreviated MIS). This MIS can be so organised that all inventories oan be automa- 
tically checked out. It also gives an idea of available capacity and allows for the set- 
ting up of in-service trials for the improvement of techniques and methods. 

It should be regarded as a permanent principle that the main purpose of control is to 
improve work. Control is not primarily an instrument of staff surveillance in order to 
detect errors committed. Host Latin American countries have well developed systems of 
budgetary control, but supervision to improve forest management or to effect savings and 
ensure the flow of information is still little developed. 

2.7 Current Plans for Forestry Development 

We have already discussed plans for forestry development (see points 2*2.1 and 2.4 of 
this chapter), indicating their general contents, who prepares them and what prerequisites 
are necessary for their preparation. We now return to this topic to present succinct 
information gathered on current plans for forestry development in Latin America. Most 
countries of the region now have forestry development plans either being implemented, 
already prepared or in course of preparation. As a rule these plans are part of broader, 
general plans for nation-wide socio-economic development. borne countries translate their 
national policy objectives into annual plans which are not incorporated in overall forward 
planning. Others have forestry development projects, some of them covering several years 
but not formally part of a plan covering the entire sector. 

In reply to the National Questionnaire, several countries supplied information pertain- 
ing to their forestry development plans. Biis information is sumwd up in FIOOHK 351/. 
The plans of Argentina. Colombia, Chile, Mexico and Peru are noteworthy either for the 
vastness of their scope or for their advanced methodology. Argentina's plan ie outstanding 
for the great impetus it gives to the pulp and paper industry and because of the coordination 
of the activities of IFDNA with those of the provinces in the execution cf the plan. 
Colombia* s plan is notable for the creation, on private initiative, of the "Corporaci6n 
Naoional de Investigaoiones Pbrestales" - CONIF, a semi-governmental body with 5(# partici- 
pation of ZNEEREKA. CONIP provides the institutional set-up for fostering forestry res- 
earch, afforestation and socio-economic development of areas where lumbering is being done, 
Chile's plan is noteworthy for a treatment of regional development that implies a refined 
methodology for planning and an advanoed coordination machinery capable of creating and 
executing multiseotcral projects. Mexico's plan, the so-called National Forestry J*]JL<>j>- 
ment Program*, is an instrument for planning, diagnosis, promotion and fostering of federal, 
state and private forestry. Due to its features of continuity and involvement of the 
people, this is a real institutional instrument for the development and utilisation of 
foSSt resource, for maximum social benefit. Finally, the National Forestry l*~topm* 
Plan 0/?ST(1 974-80) i- not only remarkably ambitious for it. material goals, but also for 
it. inetHStiiikl and .tructuraL features. It aims at incorporating effectively the 
fore.try sub.eotor in the eoonony of the country. 
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3*1 Usual Hfrjuv* of Pinf noing 

Governments f tnanoe forestry development through a variety of instruments and measures 
ranging from direct investment to opening of credit lines 9 tax exemption and .other incentives 
whether economic or other* This topio was recently dealt with by L* Vels<yl/ We shall not* 
disouss this range of financing instruments, bvt shall deal mainly with forestry work conduc- 
ted by governments through their PPA's and funds administered mainly by them, which comprise 
only a part of government financing of forestry development* 

AB has been seen, the PPA's have multiple functions that require complex financing 
systems* T*e provision of services f surveillance missions, entrepreneurial work, infrtv- 
Btruoture-buildlng, oare of natural resources and the creation of new resources are func- 
tions that cannot all be financed in the same manner* On the other hand, the various 
activities of the FFA's need to be organised in accordance with long-term planning, the 
monetary and financial returns for which can only be expected after a great lapse of time* 
This explains why fu&ding cut of annual government budgets is not considered sufficient for 
the purposes of PPA's* This is the reason why special ways and means for financing have 
been evolved "or them* 

The main types of public financing of forestry programmes are-4 

(a) Government budgets 

as part of regular appropriations; 

as extraordinary budgets appended to the general budget? 
through allocation of public revenue specifically for 
expenditure In forestry* 

(b) Autonomous funds 

i) as part of funds for general economic expansion (Economic 

Development Plans, etc*); 
ii) a* funds allocated exclusively for forestry (National Porest Ponds)* 



(o) Credit institutions 

i) government-bac 
ii) government agencies 

(d) Indirect aid 



i) government-backed banks (agricultural credit banks, etc*); 
i) gove] 



tax exemption, special fiscal regimes; 
education, technical assistance f extension work; 
research* 

FIGURE 36 shows total funds made available to 16 PPA's in latin America in 1973 accord- 
ing to data supplied in response to the National Questionnaire, Prom this PJgure it 
appears that the most usual form of financing of these PPA's consists in making treasury 
funds available, as is usual for other public administration services* This is done 
primarily by allocations in regular annual national budgets* In some instances these 
regular appropriations are supplemented by special funds also allocated out of the public 
treasury* Many PFA's are authorised to lump together budgetary allocations with income 
derived from their own forest resources or from other sources, often deposited in a forest 
fund* 

U Velay - "La Organisation Administrative Porestal en Pafses in Vfas de Deearrollo" 
(The Administrative Forestry Organisation in Developing Countries)* Paper for the 
Seminar on Modernisation of the Public Administration in the Porestry Sector of Latin 
America, Uma, Peru, 1975. 

/ J * Vaissitre - "KUmente de politique forestiire"* Doc* PAO/SCM~6*5/7. Azm.1 f 
PAD, Borne, 1965. 
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FIOGHE 36 
LATIN AMERICAS TOTAL FUNDS AT THE DISPOSAL OF 16 PFA'S IN 1973 



COUNTRY 


Monetary 
unite 


Available funds 
(in national 
ourreroieb) 


Remarks 


ARGENTINA 


peso 


82 f 300 f OOO 


Carryover i 48,000,000 


carryover or tne oucgetz 21 ,000,000 


BELIZE 


Be lisa 
dollar 


1,171,970 


For investment * 625,686 


BOLIVIA 


paao 


5,871,771 


2,306,680 out of the government budget; 
the remainder out of its own funds 


CHILE 


eaoudo 


1,901,305,360 


2% for current expenditures; 
6956 for operational expenditures; 
10J for capital expenditures* 


COLOMBIA 


paao 


38 f 8iC f OOO 


1% out of the budget; 29j out of its own funds 


COSTA RICA 


oolon 


5,491,377 


2,860,187 out of the Forest Fund; the remainder 
out of the budget 


ECUADOR 


suore 


20,023,361 


100J6 out of the budget; 8,333,464 for zonal 
development 


EL SALVADOR 


oolon 


1,331,619 


100$ out of the budgat; for investment i 805,000 


GUATEMALA 


quetzal 


400,000 


Approximate figure 




GUYANA 


Guyana 
dollar 


751,900 


100$> out of the budget 


HONDURAS 


lempira 


146,200,000 


(in 1974)? 141,100,000 from its own sources of 
income; anticipated net profit! 25,400,000 


JAMAICA 


Jamaican 
dollar 


4,279,427 


For administration purposes* 1,1l8 y 2lO; the 
rest for development purposes 


MEXICO 


peao 


256,200,000 


(in 1974) t 192,500,000 for investment, including 
19,000,000 out of the For*et Fund 


NICARAGUA 


cordoba 


977,440 


fin ^<?75) for the entire RKR, excluding funds 
from the INPONAC 


PERU 


SOl 


47,996,000 


For the most part out of the budget 


URUGUAY 


peao 


36,000,000 





Source i Reporta in reply to the National Questionnaire. 
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In BOM countries there has been a trend towards increasing the funds for the PPA's. 
For instance, the trend in El Salvador between 1971 and 1975 IB shown below: 



Tr 


Operational 
expenditures 
(in oolones) 


Investment 
(in oolonea) 


Total 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


169,500 
253,413 
526,619 
772,393 
691,361 


164,400 
541,240 
803,000 
1,360,000 
1,387,500 


333,900 
794,653 
1,331,619 
2,132,393 
2,078,861 



On the other hand, certain forestry development plans (see FIGURE 35) also reveal this 
trend towards increasing funds. Especially significant is Peru 1 s Forestry Development Plan 
for 1974-1 980 , which calls for a very considerable increase in the work of the PFA and in 
the financing of the development of the forestry sector. Ho doubt there are other oaaes in 
which the financing of FFA's appears to hare become stabilized or levelled off* In fact, 
from available data it is not possible to deduoe that there is a general trend towards 
increasing the financing of FFA's, especially if one considers the impact of inflation. 

B|y way of illustration! FIGURES 37 and 38 give recent figures on the financing of PFA f s 
in West Affrioa (whose work is centred on tha production of commercial timber)!/ and in Spain 
(whose PFA has very diversified functions 



FIGURE 39 i which also presents data culled from the replies to the National Question- 
naire, reflects the main specific responsibilities of 12 PFA 1 a in latin America today. 
Even though, as shown in FIGURE 36, allocations are large in certain countries f a comparison 
of FIGURES 36 and 39 Bhows unequivocally the limited, and in acme oases the truly minisoulej, 
funding allocated for the tasks that the PFA 1 a are to perform. Considering the total area 
under forests in Latin America, it becomes all the more patent that by far the majority of 
these PFA'B - with some rare exceptions, Honduras for one - need considerably better financ- 
ing than at present in order to fulfil their long-term functions. In this regard it is 
worth recalling, BO as to get an idea of the magnitude of the investments required in 
forestry and the forestry sector in Utin America, that, according to FAD 9 a Indicative World 
Plan, target investments should in the period 1962-1985 amount to USf 1,013 million in 
forestry and U3$ 4 9 668 million in forest industries (on the baais of 1962 prices), respec- 
tively. These estimates - which are almost ten years old by now - are no longer accurate, 
but do give an idea of the order of magnitude of the promotional and catalyzing function of 
investment, even if not direct investment, that the PFA's in this region ought to fulfill. 

In West Africa, budgetary appropriations for PFA'B range from 0.5 to 1*5$ of the total 
national budget, apparently quite independently of returns from log production. The case 
of Spain 1 s ICONA is interesting as a reference, considering that this agenoy receives about 
US$ 88,000,000 per year mainly to administer and improve 4 million ha* of forest land, to 
protect another 53 million ha., to maintain surveillanoe over another 2*5 million ha. and 
to reforest still another 70,000 ha. 



I/ F. Sohmithttsent op. oit. 

2/ IC01U - Reply to the FAD Rational feestionnaire* Madrid, 1975. 
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FIGURE 37 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON FORESTRY ADMINISTRATIONS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAJL VALUE 
OF LOO PRODDCTION f THE TOTAL GOVERNMENT BUDGET AND INCOME FROM FOREST TAXES (1973) 

(Amounts in millions of CFA francs ^/Osf 1 . 225 CFA franojj7) 



COUWPRT 


Total value 
of logs 
produced 

(1) 


Total 
expenditure 
on forestry 
administrations 
(2) 


(2) in 

of (1) 


(2) in 
% of 
budget 


(2) in % of 
income from 
forest taxes 


CAMEROON 


13,000 


360 


2CVif 
wTv 


0.5056 


IS*/ 


CONOO 


14,000 


350 


2.5* 


1.50* 


3o*i/ 


IVORT COAST 


63,000 


1,079 


1.7* 


0.87* 


12* 



I/ Estimated 1974 figures. 



FIGURE 38 



FINANCING OF THE INSTITUTO NACIONAL PAHA LA CONSERVACION DE LA NATURALEZA 
(NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR NATURE CONSERVATION) 

(Spain, 19741 US$ 1 . 57 pts. ) 



Souroe of funds 


Funds made available to ICONA 


in millions 
of pesetas 


equivalent in 
millions of dollars 


Government budget (for investment 
purposes) 

Government budget (for expenditures) 
ICONA resources 


3,854 

283 
585 


67.61 

4.96 
10.26 


Revenue from enforcement of the laws 
on forest , hunting and fishing 


294 


5.16 


TOTALS 


5,016 


87.99 
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PIGRJRE 39 

LATIN AMERICA* FOREST LAND ADMINISTERED BY, OR UNDER THE COOTROL OP t PFA'S 

(Areas given in 1,000 ha. unite) 



COUNTRY 


Public Forest Land 


Private forest 
holdings pro- 
tected and/or 
under PPA 
trusteeship 

(3) 


Remarks 


Area 

directly 
adminis- 
tered by 
the PFA 
(1) 


Other land 
for which 
the PFA is 
responsible 

(2) 


ARGENTINA 


18,150 


39,000 


20,850 


The PPA is responsible for 
protection of land under (2) 


BELIZE 


477.6 


359.5 


810.2 


The PPA ia responsible for 
protection under (2) 


BOLIVIA 


2,400 


42,489 





The PPA is responsible for 
control undar (2) and (3) 


CHILE 


12,261 


- 


10,450 




COLOMBIA 


45t200 


- 


6,000 


The PFA is responsible to a very 
limited extent under (3) 


COSTA RICA 


648.4 


35 





Public forest lanu is estimated 
at 1,900,000 ha. 


EL SALVADOR 


32 


- 


2,000 


(3) includes all private forest 
holdings 


GUYANA 


2,000 


1,819.7 


- 


50,000 ha. of private forest 
holdings 


JAMAICA 


109.6 


- 


0.8 




MEXICO 


1,011.5 


- 


43,497.2 


(l) includes national parks and 
other public domain 


PARAGUAY 


0.7 


439.3 





The PPA is responsible for 
control under (3) 


URUGUAY 


14 


12 





The PPA is responsible for care 
under (3) 
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3.2 Special Ways and Means of Financin 



the main purposes pursued with special means of financing are reinvestment in 
the forestry sector of some cf the earnings from forest utilisation and the aohivement of 
Bome financial autononor with implicit flexibility and continuity of investment in forestry 
development under the general rules governing public funding. 

The idea of reinvestment of a portion of the returns from sxands in forestry dates way 
back. Spain's Law of 11 July 1877 called for the payment to the Treasury of 10J& of receipt 
from all timber cut in public forests for restocking and improving these forests. For 
over a century this law contributed considerably to the conservation and improvement of 
over 6 million ha. of municipal and communal forest stands. In Italy, it was with much 
the same idea of achieving financial independence that its government agency for public 
domain forests (the Azienda di Sta.o per le Foreste Domanial!) was established by the Law 
of 2 June 1910 during the initial phase of the creation of Italy's public sector. In 
Spain., the financing of the Patrimonio Parental del Estado (State Forest Fund) in 1941 and 
of the United Kingdom's Forestry Commission represents variants of the precedent set by 
Italy. 

In Latin America, one of the special means of financing most commonly used is the 
National Forest Fund. Other means of great interest are thooe used by semi-autonomous 
forest authorities and public forest enterprises. Finally, systemr offering economic 
incentives for forestry development 9 based primarily on tax exemption, have had a spectac- 
ular impact in certain countries. 

3.2*1 National forest funds 

A national forest fund oaii be defined as a special account of the national treasury, 
set up for separate financing of activities with well defined purposes of forestry develop- 
ment. In France t the Fonds fore a tier national was established by the Law of 30 September 
1946; this fund, which is fed by a tax on sawmill aitf lumbering products, has made possible 
the reforestation of over a million and a half hectare* and has served aa a model for 
various national forest funds in Latin America. In recent years too, several countries of 
Africa (Cameroon, Congo Ivory Coast, Qhana, Gabon and the Central African Republic) set 
up their own national forest funds using special forest taxes for,the financing of lon 
term forest management and reforestation prograames and projects!/. Thailand and the 
Philippines have similar funds. 



In Latin America, according to our information, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, ifaxioo, Panama, Parway and Uruguay now have their own 
national forest funds. 'The main features of these funds are shown in FIGURE 40. T 



_ __ ____ ____ The 

main sources of income for these funds arei (a) either a one-time lump sum allocation or 
regular appropriations out of the general government budgets^ (b) taxes, duties, fees and 
money penalties derived f*om f crests j and (o) reoe.lpts from sales of forest aasets and 
products* 

Bolivia's recent forest law contains provisions relating to a forest fund (see 
FIGURE 4l), illustrative of the usual manner in which such funds were started, funded and 
adndnisterid, how accountancy and comptroller checks are conducted and how funds are used 
in Latin America. 

Aa economic planning became, more widespread and perfected, doubts have arisen as to 

-* l-lr on auto- 



n , 

the vaue a fiancing formula such a. the national forest 
matic reinvestment of part of the return- fro* *jj|' " 



tion, custody and disbursement of public funds. 
I/ F * Sohmithflsen - op. oit. 
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FIGURE 41 
BOLIVIA - FOREST PUND 

FOREST LAW 
13 August 1974 

CHAPTER XV 
ON THE FOREST FUND OF THE NATION 

Article 79 - In order for the Centre de Desarrollo Forestal (Forestry Development Centra) 
to be able to perform efficiently the functions and duties ascribed to it by this Law, a 
Forest Fund of the Nation ie hereby established. 

Article 80 - The Forest Fund of the Nation shall have the following sources of income: 
(a) Annual allocations out of the General Budget of the Nation; 



(b) 7396 of any forest fees set by the Ninisterio de Asuntos Campesinos y Agropeouarios 
(Ministry of Campesino Affairs and Agriculture) and the Ministerio de Finanzas, 
according to the requirements of the said centre during the first two years, after 
which this income shall be used directly by the said centre* Obe remaining 2396 
will go into the Tssoro General de la Nacidn (General Treasury of the Nation) for 
annual budgeting for the sector; 

(c) Proceeds from lumbering by the said centre; 

(d) Proceeds from sale of plants grown in forestry nurseries and from seed of forest 
tree species; 

(e) Income from sanctions levied for infractions of this law; 

(f ) Banting and fishing fees; 

(g) Fees paid for utilisation of natural forest produce; 

(h) Contributions and donations by private or public persons or agencies, whether 
national, foreign or international; 

(i) Payment of pending debts plus legal interest payable as forest fees or for other 
forest activities; 

(j) Proceeds from sale of forestry property. 

Article 81 - Funds collected as above shall be deposited in a special account of the 
General Treasury of the Nation in the Central Bank of Bolivia* 

Article 82 - The Forest Fund of the Nation shall be managed and administered indepen- 
dently by the Forestry Development Centre, with supervision by the Contralorfa General 
de la Repdblioa (Comptroller-General of the Republic)* 

Article 83 - The Direooi6n General de la Renta (internal Revenue Department), through 
its regional offices, shall be responsible for the above -mentioned collection of funds* 

Article 84 - The Forest Fund of the Nation shall be used for the full or partial 
financing of t 

(a) Forest inventorying sad research projects and programmes pertinent to all aspects 
of development of this sector; 
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(Pig* 41 t continued) 

(b) Projects and programmes for restoration and management of timber resources in both 
production stands and protection reserves; 

(c) Stand treatment or plantation works assigned priority in classified watersheds and 
protection districts; 

(d) Infrastructure-building - whether roads or other similar works - having a direct 
impact on the development of the country's forests; 

(e) Projects or programmes and scholarships for training or specialization of technical 
staff of the Forestry Development Centre; 

(f ) Participation of technicians of the said sector at congresses and meetings, whether 
regional or international, directly relating to forestry or forest sciences; 

(g) Payment of salaries and wages to manpower of the Forestry ]>evelopment Centre. 

Article 85 - The Forestry Development Centre shall submit its annual projects and budgets 
for operational expenses and investment as well as for wages anl salaries, for approval 
by the Minieterio de Asuntos Carapesinos y Agropecuarios and the Ministerio de Finanzas. 
L 

This National Forest Fond is organized to meet the requirements of a PFA which, it 
should be remembered, must secure supplies of raw materials for industry, conduct long-term 
activities and counteract the trend in a market economy towards drainage of capital out of 
the forestry sector* This explains the great achievements due to national forest funds in 
various parts of the world and the fact that many countries have recently created their own 
national forest funds, while still others, notably the Dominican Republic and Surinam, are 
planning to do so. Furthermore, aa national forest funds can be administered with relative 
ease, they can also be adapted to meet the needs of greatly diverse economies. For ins 
tance, Argentina* s National Forest Fund has recently been strengthened and, coupled with 
other incentives, has proved an important factor in promoting forest plantations. In 
Uruguay, the assets of the National Forest Fund go into annual investment plans that are 
part of a nationwide programme to promote afforestation* Although in certain countries, 
notably Mexico , the national forest funds contribute comparatively little to the investments 
of the PFA (19 million pesos out of a total of 192 million in 1974)t in other countries, 
Costa Rica in particular, the assets derived from the national forest funds are greater than 
those allocated for the PFA in the regular government budget. 



In short, it should be noted that the administration of certain national forest funds 
must be made more efficient and expeditious, especially in fund disbursement, since funds 
must be made available only for systematic forestry development purposes jointly with other 
resources of the PFA 1 a. Other such funds need to be revitalized by increasing their in- 
comes. This can be achieved in part by making it clear that income of the PFA from the 
sale of timber from public land is not merely a tax or duty, as is alleged in certain 
countries, but is the sum of two components, namelyt returns on forest capital plus retri- 
bution to the PFA for its management work. 

3*2.2 Public enterprises 

Out of eight autonomous or send-*utonomous PFA's in Latin America (see PIOTSE 10), five 
are called institutes ("institutes"), one a centre ("centre") and two, public enterprises 
('oorporaciones"). The financing of Chile's Corporation ^^J^f* 1 ~ ^ OKAP ^973), 
and of Honduras' Corporaci6n HondureSa de Desarrollo Forestal - COHDKFOR (1974) are of great 
SeresrSSSSe o? Se^ innovative character, although in view of the recent establish- 
ment of botHJ them it would probably be premature to try to draw firm conclusion, regard- 
ing the advantages or drawbacks of this method of financing. 



The initial assets of these forest authorities consist of either 
ions (as is the case with COHDEPOR) or else appropriations f*om each of four active partners 
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in the enterprise (the case of CONAF), one of which contributes more than the others (the 
Corporaci6n de Fomento cie la Producci6n). Such initial assets subsequently grow by the 
addition of some of the earnings of the authority which the executive branch assigns to it 
through the board, as in the case of COHDEFOR, or else oat of the "natural or civil returns 
on the assets of the enterprise, including fees agreed upon with third parties for lumbering 
rights or use concessions' 1 (CONAF). Furthermore, the resources of these bodies can also be 
increased by regular or extraordinary allocations of the active partners (COWAF) or by assete 
of goods transferred to it by the government (COHDEFOJ?) t by payments for work, legacies, 
donations, subsidies, loane, etc* Both these enterprises were established with the idea no1 
only that they would produce goods and services, but also that they would be self -financing 
and, at least in the case of COHDEFOR, earn net profits which, save for that portion that 
went to increase their resources, would go into the public treasury* CONAF, whose 1974 
budget calls for a 75.9J6 increase, aspires to self-financing starting in 197> 1974 budget- 
ary aeitimatee of CCRDEFOR alreartj envisage a gross income of 141 nail lion lempirae (equivalenl 
to US$ 705 million) and net profits of 254 million lempiras. AB can be seen, the finan- 
cial aims of both of these authorities are similar, although COHDEFOR 1 s mandate is particu- 
larly ambitious and its functions very broad, since it ie responsible for the utilization of 
the forests of the entire country on condition that it pay a fixed fee for the working of 
private stands. 

3.2.3 Fiscal benefit e 

L.M. Bombln ' recently studied the many economic incentives now offered in Latin America 
to promote forestry development. It seems advisable at this point to underscore the 
notable impact of several kinds of fiscal benefit systems which are operated by PFA f B at 
least in part, i.e. the fisca] benefits granted to capital investors in forestry development 
and particularly in afforestation and reforestation work. In the case of Bra si 1 y which hae 
promulgated laws and detailed rules and regulations in this connection, this ie of great 
interest. 

According to recent data-/, some 1,700,000 hectares were reforested in Brazi 1 thanks to 
the system of fiscal incentives for capital investment, having generated investment of cloae 
to US$ 500 million through a total of 8,815 reforestation projects approved over 9 yoars (ee 
FIGURE 42). 

FIGURE 42 

BRAZIL - REFORESTATION IMPLEMENTING LAWS ON FISCAL, INCENTIVES TOR CAPITAL 

INVESTMENT? 



! Legal Instrument 

i 


Investments 
(equivalent in 

US dollars) 


Area reforested 
(ir, ha,} 


Period 


! Law No. 5106 
i of 2 September 1966 

Decree-Law No. 1 1 VJ 
I cf 16 November 1970 

if, , j- L ,--,- ,.. .- , 1 ,.,,.,.,, 


?8o,687,<?02 
20e> f 575t56j 


1,200,611 
504,950 


up to 31 December 1974 
up to 8 May 1975 


| TOTALS 


496,262,765 


1,705,567 


- 



L.M* Bombln - r * Incentives c^A6ie.ico& Fores t*u*B ow 



Latin*", a papar for the 



Seminar on Modernization of Public Administration in the Forestry Sector of Latin 
America, Lima, Peru, 197 > 

H Oliveira - Data submitted to the FAO/SIDA Seminar on Forestry Development Planning 
(Quito, 30 June - 8 August 1975). 
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The possibility of excluding from taxable income whatever capital in used for affores- 
tation, in other words, the fiscal incentives for capital investment - a dynamic factor 
rather than benefits to landed proprietors (usually passive) - has given rise to the organ* 
ization of hundreds of enterprises specialising in afforestation work and in the submission 
of thousands of afforestation projects to the IBDP f the agency responsible for approving 
such projects. Recently (Decree 465 of 8 February 1974) Argentina, a country with great 
experience in the use of credit for forestry development, has introduced a system of deduc- 
tion of investment in afforestation from income taxes. In this case too, the PPA - DONA - 
handles one key to such fiscal incentives, because it is responsible for approving the 
respective afforestation plans. 

3.3 Physical Assets and Equipment 

From certain replies to the National Questionnaire rather detailed information can be 
gathered on this point, whereas other* merely give indications of a general character. In 
any case, some of the information received confirms the multiplicity and geographic disper- 
sal of the tasks of ths PFA f s. In several countries, the PFA's have considerable material 
mans: Colombia' s PFA, for instance, values the plant and equipment at its disposal at 
120 million pesos (equivalent to 03$ 4,138,000). As a rule, one gathers the impression 
that only a few PFA's in Latin America have material means commensurate to their staffs or, 
in other words, adequate funds for their staff to be able to perform their duties normally 
and efficiently. 

It appears obvious from the replies that the main aim of the central PFA's consists in 
maintaining their staff well deployed over the country (with housing or living accommodation, 
shelters, etc.); in making sure that their staff have the necessary mobility (roads and all 
kinds of vehicles, including boats, aeroplane* and helicopters); and in maintaining a good 
system of observation, and especially of communications (radios, radio-telephones, etc.). 
This function of "being present 11 out in the field must be developed further, since it is 
indispensable for the accomplishment of the main tasks of the PPA 1 a. In addition they have 
other assets - equipment and basic facilities - for inventorying, amp-making t conducting 
research, producing nursery plants, road building and construction of civil engineering works, 
lumbering, transport, sawing, preservation and processing of timber, fire-fighting, and so 
forth. 

As for real estate and holdings, the PFA's either own outright or have usufruct of 
buildings for offices, laboratories, warshouses, housing, schools, etc. Argentina's PFA, 
for instance, has 21 forest stations throughout the country, normally consisting of houses 
or living aooownodation, offices, warehousss, electric power plant, nurseries, experimen- 
tation plots, workshops,, water supply, and other equipment. 

As for vehicles, the PFA of Mexico has over 800, that of Chile 106, Ecuador's 60, 
El Salvador's 34 , Guyana's 24 boats - just to mention a few significant figures. 

As for equipment, several PFA's have complete sawmills (either fixed or mobile) with 
timber impregnation plants, carpentry workshops, etc. The frequent mention of traotors and 
land-moving equipment indicates that many PFA's also cultivate nurseries and build roads. 
Very often, mention is also made of equipment necessary for timber felling and clearing 
(Chile, for instance, mentions its 245 >tor """Of **** transport vehicles, and cultiva- 
tion and planting machinery. Among ths technical and scientific instruments mentioned, 
note is made of the computers for the use of the PFA (*xicc), research equipment of all 
typss (Argentina), and topography and cartography instrumsnts used by almost all PFA's. 

If ons compares the figures on capital assets and equipment of PFA's with their staf- 
fing, it appears that in many oaset the ratio of these two factors has improved. It 
would be absurd for PFA's to have assets and equipment that they cannot use tar lack of 
staff. But this doe. not mean that all PFA's have Aerial * * *** S2 
to the tremendous scops of thsir functions. A glance at FIOCJHS 39, ^J?V^ 
which PFA's Must administer, protect or care for, a. the case ^^' ^"J* 
this. What can be said, though, is that during the past few years there has been 
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progress in many countries in the region in providing their PPA's with adtqoate ma-terial 
Mana to prtvtnt thtir staff from bting immobilized for laok of vehiolaB or bting ill- 
informtd regarding the real circumstances in the forests for laok of nap information and 
observation means. 
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CHAPTER VI 
IMRKNATIOff, RESEARCH, PUBLIC RELATIONS 



1. QBMBBAL PROBLEMS 

Like any other human activity, administrative work involves decision-making. . To 
rational decision*!/ means choosing between several courses of action through which a 
specific goal can be reached within a certain period of time. For the making of such 
choices one must rely on knowledge of facts, oause-and-effeot relationahipa, consequences 
and trends. All this information can be obtained because of the human aptitude to perceive, 
make systematic observations, learn skills, gain experience and anticipate the future. 

Normally the quality of a process and of its component steps depend on the quality of 
decisions made. This quality, in turn, depends on the nature of the information available. 
Given ouch a correlation it is understandable that the key to improvement of the performance 
of PFA's is better information. 

Every PFA requires information as complete, valid and reliable as possible ons forestry 
techniques! relations between soil types, tree species and their increment; wooded areas, 
their quality, standing volume and technological properties of timber; ownership and aise of 
forept estates; consequences of silvioultural treatment, etc. To secure a smooth adminis- 
trative functioning of the PFA's, information is also required on human relations, on the 
consequences of various types of management and various forma of organisation, on work 
methods and control, etc. These examples show the scope of the information problem within 
the PFA' a. In addition there are problems related to information about other institutions 
and the public, including knowledge of demand for products and services derived from the 
forests, and about communication methods and means. 

Well founded decisions require in theory a certain amount of information. For lack of 
time and reasons of cost it happens only rarely that all the necessary information can be 
assembled. In other words, the information available is normally lesa than what la really 
required. The ratio of available information to necessary information is called "level of 
information" (L.I.)* 

available information 
L * ** " necessary information 

The level of information may range from (abeolute ignorance) to 1 (full information). 
In making economic, administrative or other decisions, it is not possible to reach the L.I. 
1, not only because of the time factor, but also beosmse one cannot expect to baee decisions 
exclusively on oauoe-and-effeot relationahipa. It wald also be uneconomical to achieve 
the L.I. 1 f given the increase in the coat/benefit ratio when the level of information 
apporoaohee 1 (see diagram). 

The diagram indicates that obtaining all the Moeimw^iafenattm ***! 
tial riae in coat, whereaa the oorreaponding benefite 
level of information will be determined by the maxima 
coat (in the diagram maximum corresponds to a L.I. 0.5) 



I/ Irrational or spontaneous deoiaiona will not be diacmaaed 
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level of information (L.I.) 



flit L.I. refers only to the amount of information* Nothing is said regarding the 
quality of such information, whioh oan be defined in terra of "accuracy" (precision) and 
"reliability" (improbability of error). lufornsaticn in derived thanks to three human 
faculties* the ability to observe (facts and processes),* the ability to learn by analysing 
the o*uee~and-effeot relationship; and finally f the ability to foresee or anticipate. By- 
using these faculties one obtains measurements , verbal descriptions, tested experience, 
explanatory models and models for deoisioi>~maldng. The min sources of information for 
the PFA's are: research, resource inventories , statistics 9 analytical findings from techni- 
cal, economic and accountancy control, publications and ad hoc trials (special experiments] 



2, RESEARCH 



Current Prci 

Almost all Latin American countries already have their forestry research pvograanms 01 
are considering the launching of suoh programmes. FIGRJRB 43 1 whioh is based on the repli< 
to the national questionnaire 9 shows whioh problems are already being, or will shortly be, 
investigated and the percentage of countries having research programmes for each set of 
problems. FIGURE 44 shows that the number of forestry research bodies that are regular 
constitutional members of the International Union of Forestry Research Organisations (XUFtt 
doubled in Latin America in the past ten years. 

With regard to the sets of problems mentioned in FIODRJ5 43, research on increment of 
tree species is generally concentrated oil fast-growing exotic species (especially the 
various species cf Pinus), so that valid data obtained oan be rapidly applied* Most tria 
are conducted by using correct methods (with enough repetitions to eliminate statistical 
errors)* Less research is being done on native species, although research on the incre- 
ment of these species in correlation with site classes and silvioultural treatment is 
needed. 

Technological research refers to wood properties for various forms of timber uses 
(density, elasticity, vulnerability to fungus and insect infestation, impregnation, etc.). 
For reasons of cost only a few countries (Bra ail. Chile. Itoxiop and Venezuela) have well 
quipped laboratories for full-scale timber technology research. That is why PFA's of 
some countries cooperate in this field with universities (e.g. Costa Rica) or with institu 
tes of the wood-using industry. Certain PFA's limit their techno logical research to 
processing (imporegnation t drying, sawing, etc.). Mum research requires considerable 
investment, it is advisable to examine several possible solutions such as contracting the 
services of university or industrial institutes or laboratories and cooperating with 
industry, machine manufacturers, or producers of chemicals for the treatment cf timber. 
Costly research may also be conducted jointly with outside laboratories. 
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FIOURE 43 
ONGOING OR PLANNED FORESTRY RESEARCH PROGRAMMES 



No. 


Sets of Problems 


% of countries 


1 


Increment of tree speoies, including genetio and 
provenance trials 


77 


2 


Wood technology 


77 


3 


Silvioultural treatment f including ecological trials 


62 


4 


Forest inventories 


54 


5 


Soils (types, classification, fertilisation) 


46 


6 


Forest pests and diseases 


16 


7 


Economic trials 


16 



FIGURE 44 
LATIN AMERICAS IUPHD MEMBERSHIP 

in 1965 



Argentina 

Direooi6n de Investigaoiones forestales 
(Forestry Research Department) 
Buenos Aires 



ffiioola Naoional de Florestas 
(National Sohool of Forestry) 
Universidade de Parani. 
Curitlba, Paran 

Costa Rioa 

Institute Interaawrioano de Cienoias 



(Interaerican Institute of i^rioultural 
Soienoes) 
Torrialba 



Mexico 

Institute Naoional de Investigaoiones 
Fbrestales 

(National Forestry Researoh Institute) 
Coyoaoan, DF 

Venesuela 

Faoultad de Cienoias Forestales 
(Sohool of Forestry Sciences) 
Universidad de los Andes 
Mlrida 

Institute Forestal Latino-Aj^rioano de 
Inrestigaoi6n y Capaoitaoite 

(Latin AMsrioan Forestry Researoh sad 
Training Institute) 

MCrid* 
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(Pig 44 t continued) 



in 1975 



Argentina, 

Institute Forestal Naoional 
Buenos Aires 

Centre de Investigaoi6n y Reoursos 
Ihrturales 

(Natural Resources & Research Centre) 
Institute de Botlnioa Agrfoola 
Buenos Aires 

Brasil 

Facultade da Florestas 
(School of Forestry) 
Universidade Federal do ParanA 
Curitiba f ParaaA 

Chile 

Facmltad de Ingenierfa Fbrestal 
(School of Forestry) 
Universidad Austral de Chile 
Valdivia 

Institute Forestal 
Santiago 

Colombia 

Institute de Imresti^oienes y 
Preyeetos Forestales y Madereres 

(forestry and Timber Projects 
and Research Institute) 

Universidad Dietrital 

Bogoti 



Bogot4 

Costa Hioa 

Institute Interaaerieane de Cieneias 
Agrf colas 
Turrialba 



Centre de Investigaoi6n y Capaoitaci6n 
Fore stales 

(Forestry Research and 'Graining Centre) 
Havana 

Jtoxioe 

Institute Naoional de Investigaoiones 
Forestales 
Coyoaoan f DF* 

Paraguay 

Institute TJaoional do Teonologf a y 

Normalizaoi6n 
(National Institute of Teohnolegy and 

Standard! sat ion ) 
Asuncion 

Trinidad y Tobago 

The Forest Department 

National Forest Research Institute 

Port of-S pain 

Venesueia 

Facmltad de Cienoias Ferestales 
Universidad de Los Andes 
Mtrida 

Institute Forestal Latine-Amtrioano de 
Investigaoidn y Capaoitaoitfn 
Mrlda 

Asocisoi6n Haoional de Ibrestadores de 

Arbeles Xtderables 
(national Association cf Timber Tree 

Foresters) 
Salon, Estado Yaraony 



lUIMQt Annual He pert, 1965} excerpted from HIFBO Itows Ho10 9 Ibroh 1975* 
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Silvioultural treatment. including ecological trials, often takes third plaoe. 10 a 
rale research is done on clearing, thinning, reforestation (techniques, spacing, etc.), 
production of certified eeed (seed backs) and nursery plants, natural regeneration methods, 
etc. Suoh research oan rapidly give valid results, and significantly inorease yields and 
improve quality without incurring hlgb cost*. Moreover, in view of the low cost of suoh 
trials they oan be Bysteiratioally intensified. 

Methodological forest inventorying constitute** one form of research* The standard 
methods of stand invenioxying (covering typt& of stands, species, volume, tree diameters, 
eto.) are well known and already well dir^iopod. A special methodology oan be devised 
by adjusting the standard method* vc national, regional and local circumstances* Once 
the special methodology has been worked oat, the question arise* as to whether inventorying 
is to be considered as research, statistics or in a Bpccial oetagory per sel/ 



Soil research is included in tiio programmt of about half of the countries* By clas- 
sifying forest soils acoordiug to a clear typology it i& possible to select appropriate 
tree species for each type of soil and consequently enhance increment, improve quality, as 
well as prevent pests. Certain countries (Chile. Peru) are preparing maps showing forest 
soil types. 

Research on foreat pests and diseases is being done by only 16J& of the countries* 
Logically, PFA'e ought not to be expected to do basic research, but it is necessary that 
each of their has within its own research set-up a plant health and entomology service that 
deals with pest and disease prevention by making regular inspections and that advises on 
controlling foreat peats and diseases* 

Little research is being done on forestry economics (only 16$ of the countries or 30J6 
of them if one includes technical trials that oan provide d&ta for research in forestry 
economic*). It seems very necessary for thia or&noh of research to be strengthened* 
Provided economists are available, it would be relatively easy to ooaduot forestry economics 
research, as no great outlay of financial resources ic involved* Moreover, the application 
of the results given very rapid returns, so that there is normally a very high benefit/cost 
ratio* 

In the replies to the National Questionnaire no mention is made of research on work 
techniques (organization models for technical prooeasea, suitable implements and instruments, 
ergonomics- time/output studies), nor is there any mention of research on administrative 
porooeBses/ or information systems and public relation**, 
to research on wildlife, recreation and the environment^/. 

2.2 System* and Assignment of Responsibilities 

Many countries have special research departments in their central offices (Direooifin 
Oc ;eral, eto*) 5 for instance" Bolivia ( planned ). Costa Rica, El Salvador . Ctayana (unit of 
the Silviculture Department): and Parang*/. These units of the central offices draft 
programmes of work and control their execution Jointly with research workers. As a rule 
it is on the basis of medium-term programmes that annual programmes are drawn up, as the 
former set the objectives, define methodology and suggest trial sites* Normally the PFA'e 
have permanent experiment centres (i.a. Argentina. Braszl and Paraguay J 

I/ In this study the last alternative is used, since forest inventories are an essential 

source of information for PPA f B in any case. 
2/ Countries with 0+M units (Colombia. Eauador, Mwdoo, Peru) have dealt with some of 

these aspeots. 
V Aside from research on watersheds (Ecuador) e*d some aspects of wildlife (as in 

Argentina Venezuela). 
$J Sometimes each department (protection, utilisation, etc*) is in charge of research 

in its own field (Surinam)* 
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A variant of this type of full integration ia found in oountriaa that have their own 
research centres aa intermediary agencies batman the central offices of the PPA and the 
azpariment atationa (i.e. Cuba. Ecuador and Nicaragua). Sometinea these centres are alao 
in charge of training work* 

Some oountriaa have set up forestry institutes, for instance Argentina (the DTLA), 
Phil* and NsxioolC These institutes com under the central offioas of the PFA's, although 
they enjoy a greater degree of independence in their programming. Chile's EHFOR comas 
under two ministries, that of agriculture and that of economy, thus providing liaison 
between the PFA and the forestry industry, which are both represented on INFOR's Board of 
Directors. 

Colombia has started using a naw means for the development of forestry research* 

launched a national forestry research programme (1972-1 982 ) Sinoe than the 
Government and private enterprises in the national forestry aaotor have established the 
Corporaoitfn Naoional da Investigaoin y Fomento Porestal (CONIF) (National Research and 
Forestry Development Authority) with a threefold purpose t to give deoiBiva impetus to 
forestry research; to promote re forest at ion t and to foster socio-economic development in 
parts of the country where forests are being lumbered. IRDERENA's share capital in CONIF 
amounts to JOjt and therefore it has considerable voice in the selection of problems on 
which research is to be conducted. 



361 Eg***** * "mi-autonomous federal agency, the "Empresa Braailaira da Pesquisa 
Agropeouaria" (BMBRAPA) waa empowered, by Decree No. 75376 of 14 February 1975, to take up 
the responsibilities for research in forestry and forest products previously assigned to 
the IBBF. ** 

Another alternative is cooperation between PFA 1 a and university or other scientific 
institutions. PFA 1 * define the problems and aet the main goals, whereas the university or 
private research institutes are responsible for methodology and execution of these program- 
mes on a contract baais (aa in Costa Rica, aai in Peru up to 1974). Whether or not good 
results are achieved thereby depends on tha availaTTTTty of research workers and the amount 
of interest shown by the institutes in tha research requested. A vary similar arrangement 
is used by tha research centres at certain universities in Brazil. These oentres obtain 
contracts with the PFA and then entrust tha research to teams of research workers. 

In all the solutions deaoribed above, save the contracts for cooperation, it is dif- 
fioult to evaluate tha exact influanoa of tha PFA 9 a on the choice of problems on which 
research will be conducted and consequently on the priorities and allocation of funds to 
tha various programmes. The programming of applied research is the key to progress in the 
forestry seotor. In principle it ia vary clear that tha ultimate decision aa to program- 
mas and priorities is tha exclusive responsibility of the heads of the PFA's. If this ia 
not tha line followed, tha programmes will aa a rule largely depend on the specialties and 
personal inclinations of research workers. This doas not mean that research on important 
problems ia necessarily relegated to second place, but there in no assurance that due 
attention will be paid to them from tha outset. It seems advisable for tha executive* and 
field staff (regional heads, chiefs of district a, mirsary operators, industry managers, 
ato.) to have a oertain amount of influanoa in the programming of research. It is there- 
fore recommended that raaaaroh councils be set up in tha PFA 1 a aa advisory bodies to the 
directors or chiefs of raaaaroh departments. 

2.3 Prerequisites 

Researchers need special preparation in forestry raaaaroh, for instance in methodology 
and planning of experiments, atatistioal analysis, application of operational raaaaroh 
techniques, ato. It ia highly recommended that young researchers work for some time under 

I/ E** 1 ? '* National Institute for Foreetry Research is not responsible for inventorying, 
which task falls to tha National Inventory Office. 
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the direotion of an experienced renearoher, and in many instances it would be advisable 
that they be assigned to teams of certain large institutes. 

For applied research, access to good libraries is needed (for books, specialised period- 
icals and other publications) that have current card indexes of international research and 
documentation centres (for instance the ones in Oxford f Heinbek and the IFLAIC). 

Permanent experiment stations play an essential role as they facilitate regular observ- 
ations! immediate corrections and efficient control. It is recommended that some research 
workers become acquainted with the area in the vicinity of suoh stations so as to save time 
by concentrating on a series of trials there. Due to dally contacts among researchers this 
solution generates a better atmosphere for research work. It is best to disperse the 
stations over the main ecological regions y although suoh decentralisation will not be 
feasible for all lines of research. As regards timber technology and photo-interpretation 
laboratories it is preferable that they be located at a central point. 



3. RESOURCE IWVENTORYiyQ AMD STATISTICS 

Any type of planning (forest policy; national, sectoral and regional plans} stand 
management plans) must absolutely be based on resource inventories and statistics. 
Regular compilation of statistics and inventorying is also essential for the analysis of 
forest development trends, for forest management, for control over execution of work, and to 
lay the grounds for organizing the supply of raw material to sawmills and other forest 
industries. 

A complete set of inventories and statistics would include: 

(a) Forest inventories 

- areas 

- forested 

productive 

non-productive 

protection 

- not forested but suitable for forestry 

- soils (and climatic data) 

- forest stands 

(b) Socio-economic statistics 

- forest industries 

- employment situation 

- influence of other sectors 



v -*** 
The aga inventory ^oan be made 

In the starting phase, detailed 
reality. It is very important 
limited (a* in ChUe, Colombia sad 
non-forestry usrTprinam). 
administrative units l-tates, 
holdings and size. 



maps, land surveys and aerial photographs. 
* used as an initial approximation to 
ibl* * forest-growing be de- 
woodlands that can be converted to 
S 3S1S ** breakdown by geographic/ 
ons, Sunioipalities, etc.) as well as by land 
al data^re avmilaAle on suoh area*, 
is usually based on estimates. Most 

* 
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management* They may be obtained from existing maps and be comp} imented with observations 
made at the PFA's own meteorological stations. 

Forest stand inventories oan provide various types of information, namelyi type of 
stand (natural or man-made 9 hardwood* or softwoods, various ndttures of species, etc.); 
volume of standing timber (total, accessible ); timber mass distribution according to diameter 
quality t extraction conditions , etc. Primarily for reasons of oost f only a few countries 
are systematically inventorying their forest stands (Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru), although 
almost all of them have done partial inventorying (Brazil. Honduras, Venezuela). In large- 
scale inventories, a distinction is usually made by types of stand, representative samplings 
being taken (from aerial photographs and through land cruising) in order to determine 
volumes, diameter classes, and sometimes even quality and lumbering conditions. 

Thus far there are only a few countries that have statistics on forest industries based 
on industrial oensuses and showing the volume of processed timber* Normally only global 
figures are given with no indication of geographic distribution or industrial capacity* It 
would be advisable to obtain better statistics on forest industries, preferably by including 
them in the national and regional censuses which are regularly repeated* It would be desir- 
able to have data according to administrative districts or regions with respect to various 
branches cf +he industry (from sawmills to pulp and paper plants), and on specific commodit- 
ies, annual production, capacity of industries and supplies of raw materials* Such data 
would make it possible to organise and plan for the timber market - balancing supply and 
demand - and to provide guidelines for reforestation programmes, regional development plan- 
ning, etc*, pointing up priorities and trends* 

The employment situation can be gauged in broad outline from regional and national 
censuses, which knowledge serves to indicate the availability of manpower as well as what 
manpower the forestry programmes oan absorb in order to diminish unemployment* General 
information from censuses should be supplemented by the PFA's with specific surveys and 
studies on topics such as the impact cf forest industries and road infrastructure, upon 
internal migration (Brazil, Colombia, Panama), on employment opportunities in agro-forestry 
settlements, etc. (Honduras, MsxiooT PeruJ* 



influences of other sectors include the socio-economic impact of the forestry sector 
upon urbanisation, population density, public works, recreation and tourism, watersheds, etc* 
and especially upon agriculture (crop and animal production)* In planning forestry work 
the actual impact as well as trends should be considered* Also in this case, some of the 
pertinent data oan be derived in part from available statistics, although additional studies 
and specif jo surveys carried out by the PFA's will be required to supplement them* 

Changes in forestry development, land use, industrial and socio-economic trends as well 
as advances in science and technology make, it necessary for inventories and statistical sur- 
veys to be repeated* Soil inventories are valid for the longest tine and it suffices to 
repeat them in cycles of 20-30 years* As far as other inventories and statistical surveys 
are concerned, the following (approximate) repetition periods should be adhered tot on 
forest areas every 10*20 years, on forest stands every 10 years, on forest industries from 
1 to 5 years, on the employment situation from 1 to 3 years and on the impact of other 
sectors from 2 to 5 



In some countries special divisions of the central offices of the PFA's are solely 
responsible for the preparation and evaluation of statistics and inventories (aa in Quyana 
and Mexico)* In many other countries this work is spread out among various lower-level 
units ^for instance, in Bouador it is the Photointerpretation Section} in Guatemala and 
Paraguay the Forest Inventorying Sections)* Chile's Forestry Institute has taken upon 
itself both research and inventorying* A special solution is that of Peru's Ofioina 
Haoional de Bvaluaoi6n de Reoursos Haturales (ONEV) (eee Section 2.4 in Chapter V). 
Colombia's COWI7, in cooperation with private enterprise, is inventorying 300,000 ha* of 
forests* compiling nape showing types of stands in lumbering sones, and is doing research on 
land statable for economical afforestation* 
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For the future development of forest industries and forestry statistics it seems advis- 
able to have catalogues compiled for all the subject* for which fresh data are permanently 
required. These are considered sine qua non for laying donn forest policy with full know- 
ledge of facts and figures as well as for preparing national and regional development plans, 
establishing guidelines for forest management and planning, and organizing supplies for 
forest industries-/. Once partial facts and figures and specific data have been compiled, 
they must be collated and assembled or logically grouped. Such data then become the basis 
for various plans, programmes and directives. Ways and means for such inventorying and 
compilation of statistics for each fiscal year need to be found, including the appropriate 
methodology, periodicity, cooperation with official institutions, staffing requirements and 
required materials and funds. Finally, priorities among the various types of inventories 
and statistics to be provided by the PFA's need to be set and the possibility of using 
available inventory and statistical data for forestry purposes investigated. 

4. TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC CONTROL BASED ON ACCOUNTANCY DATA 

One very important source of information, thus far little developed if not entirely 
ignored, it* technical and economic control based on accountancy data* Such control supp- 
lies valuable information for the improvement of forest management and techniques. This 
information is useful for the development of local activities (area, zone or district) 
along economically sound lines, and for the whole forestry sector (through extension work). 
Not only can production be increased in this wa^, but costs can be reduced and output bet- 
tered. Such information is generated by normal accountancy pr&ouioe and through technical 
annotations made in the course of the annual cycle. The sole point of difference from 
normal accountancy is the special grouping of data according to the spec: fie problems 
considered. For instance, one might consider t roundwood production; the production of 
nursery stock; the results of different silvicultural techniques; thinning; road construc- 
tion and maintenance. Notes have to be taken en variants in technology and on technical 
data, economic data, time spent, etc. in connection with the particular problem being con- 
sidered, and these must then be assembled according to conditions (soils, accessibility of 
stands, slope of terrain, etc.). In the next stage, results within each group will be 
compared (for instanoe y data relating to one and the same process for which different tech- 
niques are used) and the reasons for the discrepancies will be analyzed. Once the differ- 
ences or discrepancies and their reasons or causes are known, the techniques and the organ- 
ization of processes oan be improved. If this internal comparison is repeated year after 
year (eliminating differences attributable to trends in prices, wages, etc.), it is possible 
to achieve permanent progress from the technical/economic standpoint through what oan be 
termed "experimental manageme 



Another possible way to stimulate progress is through "external comparisons 11 , that is, 
comparison of results between several areas o districts. For such external comparisons, 
prior grouping of districts or areas into homogeneous types is essential in order to 
identify those whose principal natural features (topography, climate, vegetation, etc.) are 
practically the same. The comparison of the same sets of data for similar districts or 
areas opens opportunities for collaboration among staff and stimulates professional emulation. 



data. 



It is not difficult to devise a concrete system for the grouping of already available 
data. It suffices to utilize data that describe logically the problem being investigated. 
Such collation of data can be done, as was said, by ordinary accountancy, but in the long 
run it is best to devise a standard information system for all districts (as well as decide 
on a computer programme), thus laying the groundwork for a management information system 
(MB). 

I/ Most information, fmots and figures deemed necessary on a permanent basis have already 

been listed in Section 3- 

2/ A classic example of this procedure is the "Swiss O^"* 11 ^!^ JT2 
^ applicable sil^ioultural technique, for natural ** J Ir^o ef ST 

By applying this experimental snagent pattern, the "strict or area chief can 

devise Simple triali which in most instances need no great theoretical knowledge, 

but rather accuracy and carefulness in taking leasurements. 
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It is recommended that the results or data be condensed every year, using descriptive 
indices of results of production, stand management and other types of work in each area or 
district (FIGURE 45). Comparisons between districts, zones, regions, etc., and ultimately 
evaluation or assessment, are rendered easier by collating the findings by regions with 
comparable ecological and economic conditions* Such information, derived from economic 
and technical control baaed on accountancy data, is useful for an inexpensive and simple 
improvement of the forestry sector* 

FIGURE 45 

TABLE OF DESCRIPTIVE INDICES 

(partial, schematic model) 
Type of Area or District: 



Years 19. 



Region: 





Factors 


Measurement 
Unit 


Numbering of Districts 
or Areas 


Average 


1 


2 


etc. 




Areas 












1 

2 

3 


Total 
Forested 
Of productive forest 














Production 












4 
5 


Total roundwood 
Roundwood species "x" 














Distribution of Main Species 












6 
7 

8 


Species "x" 


\ 










Clause 
Class 


Total 


100J6 




Species "y". etc. 














Nursery Plant Production 












9 
10 

11 


Species M x M 
Species "y" 


1,000 pi. 
1 .000 pi. 










Total 


2,000 pi. 


12 
13 
14 

15 


Reforested Area 


ha. 
ha. 










Species "x" 
Species "y 11 


Total 
Silvioultural Care 


ha. 
ha. 


16 


Thinning 


ha. 
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(Fig. 45 t continued) 





Factors 


Measurement 
Unit 


Numbering of Districts 
or Areas 


Average 


1 


2 


to. 




Staffing 












17 


Foresters 












18 


Technicians 












19 


Skilled workers 












20 


Administrative staff 













21 


Foremen 












22 


Unskilled workers 














Manpower Employment 












23 


Total employment 


hrs 










24 


Average employment per man 


hrs/year 










25 


Average employment per area unit 


hre/ha. 










26 


Timber production 


hrs/m3 










27 


Nurseries 


hrs /ha. 










28 


Reforestation 


hrs/ha. 










29 


Road construction 


hrs/100 m. 










30 


Road maintenance 


hrs/100 nu 












Use of Machinery 












31 


By type of machinery 


hrs/rear 










32 


By type of task 


hrs /unit 














of task 












Cost/Output 














Average price obtained 












33 


- timber 


/BK 










34 


- plants 


../If 000 P 1 * 










35 


- etc* 














Cost of 












36 


- timber extraction 


/HK 










37 


- reforestation 


../ha. 










38 


- road construction 


/BU 










39 
40 


- road maintenance 
- production of nursery plants 


/m. 
../1,000 pi* 










41 


- manpower 


./h. 










42 


- productive manpower 


./na 










43 


- machinery 


../h. 












Cmoh Re-turns 












44 
45 


Quotient cost/returns 
Quotient cost/returns 


:$r 












Increase in Productivity 












46 


Timber production 


1> 










47 


Plant production 


% 










48 


Thinnings 


* 










49 


Total 


* 
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PUBLICATIONS 



10 instruments of information, PFA publications oan be for either external or internal 
use* The former are intended for persons or groups not directly connected with the PFA nor 
even with the forestry seotor (for instance, researchers in ^peoialties other than forestry, 
economists, planners, industrialists, etc*)* As will be seen, these also include publicat- 
ions pertaining to public relations (see next section)* The second type of publication is 
intended for staff of the PPA and persons ir the forestry seotor (forest owners, officials, 
etc*), the main purpose of which is to inform professionals and add to theoretical knowledge 
and practical know-how pertinent to their activities and functions. Consequently the con- 
tents, manner of presentation, language, scope and other features need to be adapted to the 
interests, aims and level of instruction of professional staff* The well-known types of 
publications! books, periodicals (reviews, bulletins), pamphlets, circulars, notes, etc*, 
have a variety of purposes* Books on forestry, written by recognised authorities on the 
subject, are essential for any central service of a PFA* There are many well-known texts 
in each specialty of forestry and related fields, althogb n*t so many in Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and very few on conditions in Latin Amr?ioa* In any case it stems necessary for 
any central service to have a collection of such books both in the national tongue and in 
foreign languages (for instance Ctayana's PPA has a librarian for this purpose)* Also 

Id haveT 



regional and local offices shouldhavesmall libraries of books by recognised authorities 
on subjects pertinent to their work* To complete the list of Spanish books it is advisable 
that consideration be given to the translation of texts by specialised translation services, 
possibly with bilateral or multilateral financial aid* It is just as necessary that 
forestry research institutions have complete libraries of authoritative scientific books* 

Many countries (Argentina, Brasil, Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Venesuela, for instance) 
publish forestry periodicals [reviews, bulletins)* The main problem is that these national 
periodicals have relatively saall press runs, with the consequent impact upon their cost* 
Still, such forestry periodicals are very valuable for publishing the latest research find- 
ings and providing other information useful in decision-making* Cooperation among count riei 
with similar forestry conditions (as, for example, the Andean countries) could render it 
feasible to have larger press runs for forestry periodicals* It would be advisable, as an 
immediate measure, to intensify the exchange of forestry periodicals among countries and 
support the bulletin published by the IPLAIC. 

Bulletins, circulars and notes oan be published either regularly or occasionally* 
Such publications, of a strictly internal character, spread practical facts and figures, 
explain new techniques and describe regional or local experiments conducted* If written 
for field staff, they are very useful for improving day-to-day work* Their advantage is 
that they cost very little and oan therefore be readily made available to all staff as 
required* Through such bulletins it is possible to disseminate concise information as well 
as abstracts of books and psriodioals of most interest* It would be advisable that central 
service units be charged with the preparation of bulletins, circulars and notes* Such 
units could work hand in hand with extension services such as those already existing in 
several countries (Ecuador* Jamaioa and Honduras)* 



These publication services could *lso take oars of the said central libraries as well 
as of documentation work* By cooperating with the forestry documentation centres of world- 
wide renown the PFA 9 s would be able to collect and catalogue all titles and bibliographic 
data found in national and international publications for their work at all levels!/* 

jy In the international sphere, the best known documentation centres are the Commonwealth 
Forestry Bureau (Oxford, UK) and the Bundesforsohungsanstalt fttr Porst- und Holswirt- 
sohaft (Bsinbek, FRO). On the regional level, the IFLAIC (itfrida, Tenssuela) intends 
to expand its forestry documentation work with bilateral financial aid* Recently in 
FAD's AOBJ8 programme an AflBIS-Forestry System has been started for the coordination 
and strengthening of international work in forestry documentation, primarily for 
research purposes. 
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**** efforts be made to produce good pub li oat ions and check on 



f 1 iWt. B essentials for the first are clarity of presentation, objective 
* n OX ?* tionf * *!* * explanation of the oirouMtanoos under which such 
information is applicable, simplicity of language and abstract* with the maximum information- 
al content* In order to determine to what extent such publications become known awl what 
application ie made of new information and facts diffused in them, it is advisable to organ- 
ize seminars, practical demonstrations and study tours for discussing practical experiences 

6. PUBLIC KELATI01G 

6.1 The Need for Public Relations Work 

Public relations, in general terms, embrace all activities intended to create greater 
harmony and consistency between the interests of the forestry sector and those of the public. 
The main goal of public relations is to raise public consciousness regarding forests or, in 
other words, to give a clear and well founded idea of the renewable natural resources and 
their importance for human life and for the national eoononp, thereby inculcating in the 
public an understanding of the need for forestry development and for support of efforts 
intended to promote this development. 

The public consists not only of individuals or private persons, but also of eminent 
people in high posts, opinion-makers and influential institutions. Sometimes the term 
"public relations 19 is confused with advertising or publicity. These, however, are directed 
towards an audience economically interested in the forestry sector, for instance merchants, 
industrialists, foresters f forest workers, etc., whereas public relations nork is directed 
to the general public, with no immediate material benefits nor with the idea of gaining 
immediate financial profit. Advertisement pertains to products or services of commercial 
value, whereas public relations provide general information regarding the influences or inter- 
actions between natural resources and their benefits to mankind, hinging on their management 
on the one hand, and the general community on the other. 

Public relations are necessary in forestry to increase knowledge regarding nature as a 
whole and biological relations within forests as a special type of vegetation; this is a 
contribution tc education in general. Also, through public relations work, knowledge is 
spread regarding the relations between forests, wildlife, water, soil fertility, floods, 
climate, etc., thus stimulating the spirit of observation. fy this means more information 
is accumulated and an understanding of factors importer* to mankind (water, climate, 
recreational amenities, food, protection, eto.) is gained. 

Public relations work is also necessary in order to teach what contribution forestry 
resources make to the national eoonoiay, and to the supply of raw materials and tirt>er 
products, as well as tc food stocks, and how they protect other sectors, provide employment 
in rural regions and promote inftpastruc^ture-building. 

Furthermore, through public relations work the significance of forestry work (afforest- 
ationtorosion ooitrol, watershed management, thinnings, fellings,haulage and transport, fire 
and pest control, eto.) is explained to the pablio, as are forestry techniques and forestry's 
contribution to public* welfare and the national eoonoay. 

One important aspect of public relations is their aim to put across the obligations of 
forest owi^C^irSinoipli; of forest law) and the obligations of correct bjtoiour of 
^bST SEJLiTto f Jrest. and all other renewable '">-'""^ *! *** 
should know the rules and regulations governing fow ^Ji^^~^^^J 1 ?~^ k 
ration, wildlife conservation, fire prevention, etc. * -Pjct 2 b ? ~^J^* 
is mainly directed towards Dining objective, moral support of the broad public for forestry 

work. 
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aning support to the forestry sector in terms of staffing and financial means* 

Virtually all PFA's have recognized the need for good public relations and are oonoerne< 
with this matter as part of their work* Many countries have special public relations units 
in their PPA f s 9 or else they make use of such units in other parts of the civil service. 
For instance, the PPA's of Colombia. Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico and Peru have their own 
public relations units under different names* The placement of the public relations unit 
directly under the head of the PPA seems best because of the kind of work done (Colombia, 
Mexico t Peru)* The PFA's in other countries have joint public relations units with the 
Ministries of Agriculture (Costa Rica, Jamaica)* Chile coordinates its public relations 
unit for forestry with that of other agricultural sectors through a communications coordin- 
ation committee that also has access to the "Ofioina de Informaoiones del Ocbierno"!/. 

6.2 PFA's and the World in which they work 

PPA's maintain liaison with the world outside through iftiblio relations work; in other 
words 9 by addressing individuals, groups of persons and public or private institutions from 
the president of the republic down to the worker, the man in the street, the housewife and 
the child* All these persons have some ties, experience or familiarity with forests, com- 
prehend their influence, and have opinions regarding their own relations with the forestry 
sector and the importance thereof* Public relations units must carefully consider public 
opinion and attitudes in order to obtain good results in their work* Eight different 
groups of people have to be reached, vizs 

(1) The general public, composed of individuals with any sort of social, educational 
aad occupational background* In this instance the main purpose of the public 
relations unit is to build up a favourable attitude and behaviour with regard 

to the forestry sector, to gain support for the protection of natural resources 
and to encourage their use for recreational purposes} 

(2) Groups of interested persons i sports, tourist and nature lovers 1 olubs; hunters 
and fishermen; photographers, eto* Public relations work should be slanted to 
the special interests of such groups and their specific requests; 

(3) Journalists and newspaper writers interested in obtaining general information 
regarding forestry affairs, and especially in current problems (reforestation 
programmes, water supply, pest control, fire prevention, etc*)* It is very 
necessary to maintain contact with journalists aad newspapermen not only as a 
means of reaching the general public, but also to dissipate false ideas and 
opinions circulating among the public with regard to the forestry sector; 

(4) All other sectors of the national economy that form part of the world outside 
the PPA's, liaison with which varies in degree of intensity* Public relations 
work with these sectors has to be differentiated in accordance with the specific 
ties between them; 

(5) A very significant sector of the world outside the PFA 1 s is the civil service or 
the pub lie administration, ranging from other departments within the same 
ministries to other ministries end regional, provincial and communal administrat- 
ions* The foundations for creating a situation favourable to forestry projects 
can be laid by bringing the interests of all these administrations into line with 
that of the forestry sector (see Chapter Ills "Interrelations"); 

I/ Representatives of Belize. Quyana. Jamaica and Surinam participated in an FAO/SIDA 

" ry Social 



Seminar on Forestry Social Relations for English-speaking Countries in Africa aad the 
Caribbean, held in Rome from 1 to 26 April 1974* This seminar recommended that all 
PFA's have their own social relations units* 
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(6) The official planning agencies, a special branch of the public administration 
responsible for national plans, regional plans, town- and country-planning, 
and planning for water supply, electrification, road construction, etc. In 
Chapter in reference was also made to the interactions with this important 
branch of the administration; 

(7) The educational system. The familiarization of school children and students 
with the forestry sector in the long run promotes better understanding among 
the public and the future ruling class. Education haa a multiplier effect, 
that is, students transmit ideas to their families and associated groups of 
persons. In order to prepare and channel this type of public relations work, 
it is essential to earn the collaboration of professors and teachers by offering 
them detailed information and information materiale; 

(8) Finally - also very important -the national congress, which has to be supplied 
with all information necessary for the taking of decisions by deputies with 
regard to forest laws, other laws pertinent to the forestry sector or the budget 
and staffing of forest services. 

To sum up f in public relations work the world outside the FFA needs to be taken into 
account. The ways and means for conducting public relations need to be adjusted according 
to the persons for whom they are intended through well planned short-, medium- and long-term 
programmes. 

6.3 Information Media and Programming of Public Relations Work 
The main media at the disposal of public relations services are: 

- bulletins - radio and television 

- lectures ~ practical demonstrations 

- press releases - exhibitions 

- films - special archives 

Afi a rule, bulletins reach the largest number of people. The texts should be very 
clear and the presentation attractive. Many countries use this medium for their public 
relations work (Chile, Guyana )> 

Lectures or talks offer two advantages: personal contact and opportunities for asking 
questions. They are therefore very suitable for schools, universities and industrial 
unions and trade unions. 

Press releases or press conferences with journalists and newspapermen. It is advisable 
that written material be distributed ahead of time in order to prevent inaccurate reporting. 
Contact with members of the press is vital and should be made at regular intervals, though 
not to the exclusion of ad hoc conferences in case of important events. A very attractive 
form of press information are group study tours, during which very direct information is 
obtainable. It is also advisable for forestry authorities and experts to prepare original 
press releases from time to time. All countries use this public relations medium to vary- 
ing degrees. 

Film V e directed primarily to the general public and to school children in particular. 
They SSTTherefore deal with problems of general interest (forest fires, insect pests and 
diseases, the environment, soil erosion, reforestation). It would be advisable to intro- 
duce such films in public cinemas and also in regular school courses. f^^L^ 
it is advisable that written infornetion be distributed so that the teachers can give 
ional explanations* 

Th, mas. di. .r. of ocnrr- ~di. * tlvision. and tea., ar, ued >y t* PPA' of ^ 
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presented in an attractive form* An interesting way for answers to be given to questions 
of interest to the public is through interviews between a journalist and a forester* 

Practical demonstrations are suitable for fairly small, homogeneous groups. The 
advantage is that participants oan acquaint themselves with the forest environment or the 
forest industry thus stimulating discussion and comprehension of practical problems* 

Exhibitions offer the possibility of bringing a great many people interested in the 
subject into cost ant* Samples, explanatory models! photographs, graphs, films and some- 
times short talks offered from time to time can be used* Aside from the material presented, 
the location of the exhibition is very important in order to attract the public* Prom the 
answers to the National Questionnaire, some instances of the use of this medium emerge 
(Chile, Janaioa)* Forestry exhibitions oan be organised as pert of exhibitions on broader 
subjects a& "well* 

Teaching materials for interested persons (publications, models, etc*) are kept in 
archives, where all kinds of other useful materials for public relations work are stored* 

Whatever the media used by the public relations units, the following ethical principles 
must be observed: frankness, truthfulness, love of justice and self-criticism. Observance 
of ethical principles is not only essential per se, but is a prerequisite for the success of 
the work of public relations units and for enlightening the public. One methodological 
rule is tnat public relations work has to be pursued regularly and continuously* The 
suooess of public relations work hinges to a large extent on reaching those persons or groups 
of persons who form public opinion* Influencing public opinion makers (politicians, high 
public officials, churchmen, scientists, representatives of the people and radio commentat- 
ors of high reputation) has a very important multiplier effect* 

Public relations work also requires appropriate planning based on analysis of require- 
ments* The best sources for such analysis are public opinion polls among a representative 
sampling of the population, comprising! 

- sounding of individual opinions regarding the forestry sector, i.e. forestry 
work, programmes, plans, projects, the attitude of forestry staffs, etc. 

- determining what services and influences individuals expect from the forestry 
sectcr, i.e. demand analysis! and 

- identifying existing and potential conflicts between individuals and the 
forestry sector* 

The selection and development of topics to be dealt with by the public relations units 
will depend on the outcome of such soundings* The next step is to select the most approp* 
riate media for such public relations or extension work (the press, television, etc.). 
Finally, checking on results of the work of public relations units needs to be planned* 
Here again, public opinion polls oan be used, although normally personal interviews with 
representative persons is more fruitful* The outcome of such feedback is fundamental for 
the improvement of subsequent programmes or information campaigns* 
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CHAPTER 711 
ORGANISATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

1. ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGE* REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURE 

1.1 Determination of the Need for Reorganization and Diagnosis 

The organic structure, and the administrative/technical procedures of PFA's, like those 
of any other agency, are determined at a given moment according to the circumstances of that 
moment. But even then, the actual organization IB a compromise between an ideal solution 
and existing constraints. So, to a certain extent, any solution already entails a need for 
reorganization when it is being adopted. Furthermore, considering changes in external con- 
ditions, goals, technology, etc., as time goes by it becomes evident that any agency needs 
constant re adapt at ion as far as its structure and administrative/technical processes are con- 
cerned. 

It therefore seems necessary to systematise the process of problem analysis to achieve 
a purposeful and effective reorganisation. The main steps in systematic reorganization may 
take the following sequence t 

investigation of the need for reorganization; 
diagnosis of the present situation of the agency | 

devising models for different combinations of functions and activities; 
comparing the current situation with the models and identifying the 
necessary changes; and 
5) checking and evaluating the results of reorganization. 

Once a decision is taken in principle that a reorganization should take place, a prelim- 
inary assessment of the present situation is made in the light of long-term goals. The cur- 
rent situation is reflected ** the organizational set-up, type of management, administrative/ 
technical procedures, etc., and above all in the performance. During this initial phase it 
is neither possible nor necessary to make an accurate diagnosis of the situation. Sub* 
sequently, the present achievements are compared with the objectives of the PFA f such as 
they are prescribed in the forest policy, always taking into account whatever constraints 
exist. Suoh comparison throws light on how well goals are being reached and on shortcomings 
and deviations. It confirms whether or not there is a need for reorganization!/. The 
question then arises as to whether aU these difficulties or some of them can be resolved by 
non-organizational measures (amendment of laws, a better definition of the forestry sector, 
improvement of relations with other institutions, and so forth). If the conclusion is 
reached that it is advisable to reorganize, the problems have to be clearly defined, that is 
to say, an accurate diagnosis of the situation had to be made. 

Normally the management decides then who will carry out the reorganization. If there 
is an organization and methods unit (0+M), it should be consulted from the outset, as this 
unit is the one that usually becomes the "reorganiser". Otherwise the management selects as 
recrganizer either a task force from its own staff, a specialised consultant firm or, better 
still/* combination of both. Its own staff usually lack, the necessary perspective or 

I/ Apart from obvious discrepancies between goals and achients, certain other symptoms 
J ^ndH^VSed for reorganization, namely flapping of owtence, complaint, 
from users, dissatisfaction of personnel, accelerated rise in co.t. f etc. 
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objective approach to problems as well as specialization in 0+M methodology. In any case, 
the "reorganizer" mast have free access to all necessary information, an opportunity to 
participate in the practical application of administrative/technical procedures, and a 
chance to attend meetings at top managerial level* Only thus will the reorganize r be in 
a position to put forward a reorganization plan. It is essential that management identify 
itself clearly with this reorganization plan and give it full support. 

12 The Reorganization Process 

The reorganization plan will analyze and offer solutions to problems in fields such 
ass 

- structure of the organization; 

- delegation of responsibility; 

- participation in decision-making, in managing and in instructing; 

- the processes of management and direction; 

- breakdown of administrative/technical tasks; 

- technology applied to administrative and field work; 

- methods of control, evaluation and information* 

In dealing with problem areas such as these one begins with a detailed investigation 
of the present situation* Then an ideal model for each problem area has to be worked out 
and developed by the reorganizer, taking into account the ultimate goals. The third step 
will consist in making a comparison of the current situation with the ideal model, thus 
identifying whatever discrepancies or malfunctioning there may be, always analyzing the 
causes. Depending on the causes, the necessary changes will be planned in detail, includ- 
ing implementation measures* 

Once this has been done for each problem area, the changes have to be coordinated in 
order to avoid friction and inconsistencies. All measures have to be harmonized and com- 
bined to arrive at a functional set-up. During this phase, supplementary measures should 
also be considered (staff training, cooperation with other institutions, changes in working 
relations with other agencies, and so forth)* 

Finally, the restructuring of the organization will be put into effect, taking care 
that the results correspond to the overall purposes of the re organizational plan. During 
this phase constant watch will be kept on the progress of this rationalization, eliminating 
whatever material or personal obstacles there may be and keeping the process geared to the 
desired results* Some details of the analysis and suggestions as to applicable method- 
ology will be found below* 

1*2*1 Organizational structure 

The first step is to get a clear idea of the set-up of the PPA, e.g. of its different 
levels (central, regional, local) as well aa of the vertical segmentation at each level 
(departments, divisions, sections, etc*) including the bodies associated with the principal 
set-up (research institutes, councils or boards, etc.)* The type of organization has to 
be taken into account (line, staff -and-line f etc*)* All this is done by studying organiz- 
ational charts and interviewing staff* 

The second step consists in analyzing the actual and the prescribed tasks of each 
unit* These tasks will preferably be grouped by kinds of activity and by the purposes set. 
The sources of Information are the agency's rules and regulations, special instructions 
(orders), job descriptions and staff interviews in order to determine what work is actually 
being done* Any malfunctioning or deviation from prescribed work will be noted and the 
reasons analyzed. 

The third aspect to be analyzed are the mutual relations between the units of the ver- 
tical and horizontal divisions within the PFA as well a* those between it and outside 
bodies (other agencies of the same ministry, other ministries, other agencies of national 
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and local administrations). Not only should the contents or substance of suoh relations 
be analyzed but also the flow and manner of communication and the composition of the int 
disciplinary groups. fcitual relations must also be studied both f*om the standpoint of 
the organic structure and from that of assignment of duties. 

This analysis has to be completed by comparing the stated objectives with actual work 
accomplished, noting the ties among various institutions, any duplication or failure of per- 
formance of work t ccmwuni cations t etc. 

1.2.2 Delegation of responsibility 

By meant) of such a structural analysis it ie possible to get fo know how work is 
assigned to various posts and organic units. At this point it is possible to aaaly&e the 
assignment of functions to each sat of tasks or activities. It should be remembered (of. 
Chapter III) that the basic functions aret decision-making, commanding, participating, 
instructing, executing, controlling or monitoring, and cooperating. In general, it can be 
stated that for each set of tanks or activities it io necessary to stipulate clearly who 
makes the decisions, who issues orders, who gives instructions, who executes orders aai who 
controls (and in many oases, who participates and who cooperates). For such analysis it is 
advisable to use functional diagrams. OTCRJRE 46 gives such a diagram, indicating functions 
having to do with the preparation of a management p^an. 

Should there be no functional diagrams or charts, these must be prepared on the b&ais 
of manuals, rules and regulations, job descriptions and interviews. In this exercise it is 
advisable to see who substitutes for the incumbent of a post when he is absent. The func- 
tional charts indicate first of all whether all functions h&ye beeta assigned. In actual 
fact, very often one or another function may not have been assigned, leaving gaps and con- 
flicts of competence. 0!he charts or diagrams also indicate which groups of activities are 
connected with a certain function of two or more persons or units, and show up any lack of 
cooperation between units that are partially responsible for the same work. The diagrams 
also disclose the extent of communication of key functions (decision-making, transmittal of 
instructions and, to a certain point, implementation), that is, the degree of concentration 
of responsibilities within the PFA. This can be compared with the desirable degree of """"" 
delegation of responsibilities or deconoentration, keeping in mind the principle that 
decision-making and execution responsibilities should be delegated to the lowest level cap- 
able of fulfilling these functions. This principle also corresponds to that of "management 
by exception" and "management by objectives'*. (in Chapter III, Section 4, these 
principles were defined and their advantages explained.) The functional diagrams also make 
it possible to analyse the soope of control (see Chapter III) and to compare it with the 
ideal solution. 

1.2.3 Participation in decision-making, directing and instructing 

In organising each task, the responsibility for functions related to decision Baking 
(taking decisions, directing and instructing) most be placed squarely upon a tingle person 
or a single post, because the responsibility for making decisions is indivisible. Of 
course, this does not refer to either the work of preparing decisions or to their execution. 
The functions of directing and instructing are part of a process i3l^* many persons and 
consist of several phases: motivation, information, orientation, taking of resolutions, 

and implementation. Of these phases those of information and orientation 
vlry important because it is on them that the quality of the decision takn 
2 KHha-*. there must be aoces. to all necessary and available know- 
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ledge, d this *Tto be evSuated. That is why the participation of experts who assemble 

^formation and data, weigh the " 
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not prejudge the final result. & 
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FIGURE 46 

FUNCTIONAL DIAGRAM 
Preparation of a lbun*enirt Plan 
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(Pig. 46, continued) 
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FIOURE 47 
FORMAT FOR ANALKIS OF A DISCUSSION 
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FIGURE 48 

ANALYSIS OF QUALITY OF TEAMWOBK 
(according to Sohein) 
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administrative units (computer sections, accountancy section, etc.). Thie scheme can also 
be used by any member of a group to examine his own judgement or opinions (FIGURE 48). 

By comparing the real with the ideal extent of participation it is possible to examine 
with the chairmen or moderators of the meetings what changes it would be advisable to intro- 
duce* 

1.2.4 Processes of direction and management 

The heads of the PPA's and the chiefs of the regional and local offices are responsible 
for direction and management* In special oases it is possible to include in the analysis 
the heads of branch offices (or research institutes, etc.) and heads of departments* For 
such an analysis there are no standardised schemes , rather the methods have to be suited to 
various circumstances and situations. Therefore only a few suggestions will be made here. 

The first topic for analysis may be time spent by heads on various problems and matters 
(forest policy in the strict sense of the term, organisation, planning, budgeting, relations 
with other institutions or agencies, inspection and travel, public relations, and so forth)* 
The necessary information can be obtained from the daily records of the heads, from instruc- 
tions issued, from minutes of meetings and from observation* It would be very valuable to 
have their own explanations as to actual time used versus desirable employment of time. 

The second topic may be time spent by the heads in exercising various functions, e.g. 
how much time they spend on decision-making, in the execution of plans, in control and ins- 
pection work, on information work (receiving and disseminating), participation, etc* in the 
light of their various responsibilities* Such an analysis can be based on the functional 
diagrams, as already mentioned. In this way it is possible to determine the real weight 
of the various function* and to consider how more responsibility can be delegated to others* 
It would a lac be worthwhile to investigate the amount of time that heads spend on in-the- 
house and outside meetings* 

The third topic for analysis is deoisionHaaki ng and the various forms of command* The 
methods already mentioned in speaking of participation can be applied in analyzing how heads 
make their decisions* Their kaowledgeability, their weighing of alternatives, the clarity 
of their final decisions as well as the arguments in favour of their decisions, the means 
for implementation and the manner of communicating decisions to subordinates (instructing) 
should be analysed* Finally, it is advisable to study human re lat ions and how the chiefs 
organize their work* ~ - 

1*2*5 Breakdown of technical/administrative work 

Having analysed the tasks and activities carried out in the various units from the 
standpoint of structure (of* 1*2*1), it will be well to consider them again from a differ- 
ent standpoint, namely breaking them down into a series of "steps" to see how they are per- 
formed and executed* Each set of tasks has to be broken down into a sequence of steps, 
always maVring sure that all individual steps are logically congruent and serve the overall 
purpose* There are various guidelines for a breakdown into a step-by-step sequence: the 
need for specialisation of staff, the similarity of purposes, the use of the same machinery, 
similar or common sources of information, communication channels, etc* It is also neces- 
sary to investigate how much time each step of the task requires, applying the work/time 
research method* 

The first thing to do is to examine the existing breakdown of jobs by organic units* 
Then the possibilities of reassignment or shifting of tasks and the variations in their 
composition need to be analysed without taking into account existing units or rules* In 
this way the step-by-step flow of work, the transndttal of results to other units and posts, 
the deadlines for the various steps of the task will be analysed too. Any possibilities 
for speeding up the work, improving accuracy and oomnunioation, eliminating oonfliots and 
reducing costs - in short, the possibilities for improving efficiency - will also be asses- 
sed* In this analysis it is highly advisable to use the PERT system to analyse each step* 
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the B*<p"noe of, and connections between, steps as well aa the setting of deadlines. It 

P f r th6 pr viBion of the neo *ry staffing/manpower, materials 



1*2.6 Techniques applied for administrative and field work 

First of all the techniques used in administrative processes must be analyzed, but it 
is also necessary tc analyze field work (in districts or areas). It ia recommended that 
techniques be analyzed in conjunction with the job breakdown considering the techniques 
used in each step* 

Given the scope and diversity of the techniques requiring analysis, mention will be 
made only of a few typical subjects: implements and tools, machinery, records, archives, 
schedules, documentation systems, forms, communication media (letters, telephone, radio, 
etc*), periodical reports, maintenance and repair services, messenger services. The tech- 
nical processes must be analyzed as coherent wholes and the work/time study method is recom- 
mended. 

The technical instructions on execution of various steps and processes (budgeting, use 
of machinery, and so forth) provide valuable information for such analysis. In this res- 
pect it would be advisable to ascertain the degree of standardization of technical proces- 
ses, as compared with the desirable extent of standardization* 

1.2.7 Methods of control, evaluation and information 

The main purpose of control is the improvement of the technical/administrative 
processes in the light of achievements* The material, financial, economic and social 
results have to be analyzed, comparing them with the corresponding plans or instructions. 
By analysing the discrepancies it is possible to discover their causes and consequently to 
change future procedures, while encouraging efforts of the responsible staff. Control is 
a vital function, yet appropriate methods of control have been developed only lately, 
except as regards auditing of budgets. Control implies neither confidence nor lack of con- 
fidence in individual staff members, each of whom is entitled to undergo controls to obtain 
an efficiency rating or to open the way for correcting or improving certain aspects of his 
work. 

The most usual oontrol methods aret regularly written work progress reports (with ad- 
ditional forms, statistics and explanations), accountancy, special written interrogation and 
on-the-spot inspection. Both regular and occasional on-the-spot inspections are to be 
recommended aa they offer an opportunity for dialogue between the staff member and his 
superior, frank discussion being the best means for bringing about improvement. 

Evaluation of achievements through such oheoknupa or oontrol consists in comparing the 
plan with actual achievements in material, financial and socio-economic) terms. For evalu- 
ating the economic results analytical methods are used f one being cost /benefit analysis. 
Evaluation should both explain the reasons for good or tad functioning and give aa idea of 
consequences for future processes. Those responsible for systematic evasion are the 
inoediate superior, and/or the respective departments, soietimes Jointly with experts of 
the 04* unit. In studying the oontrol ftinotion it is necessity to analyse how information 
comes into play in all activities and procedures of the PFA* 

2. nR^ 



2.1 

The term ''Organization and Methods 19 
ide to improve 
it all levels, 
procedures with regard to both 
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etc.) and personnel (management, transmittal of instructions, communication, to.). The 
term 0+M is also used to designate the organic unit in charge of such work* 

The taak of organisational improvement dates back to the earliest organizations, such 
as the administration of the Roman Bnpire, the Churoh 9 the Armed Forces f the Navy and State 
Publio Administrations* In old times, the heads and officials of organizations occasional- 
ly themselves attended to organisational matters as a marginal duty to their permanent 
functions. Reorganisation used not to be considered a specific, permanent task. But in 
recent decades the improvement of organisation has been recognised as a well-defined, con- 
tinuing task worth being entrusted to a unit having specialized staff for that purpose. 
Nowadays big business and public administrations usually have organio units charged with the 
function of organisational improvement* Not all PPA's are inefficiently Jarge to have such 
unit s | but all should have access to such services* 

In order to designate the work of organizational improvement the following Spanish 
terms are usedx "raeionalisaoi6n administrative" (Peru), "mejoramiento de la organizaoifin", 
"deaarrollo de la organi zaoi6n n and "oarnbio planeado de la organizaci6n" y although the term 
0+M is the most usual!/. 



2.2 Tasks of 0+M Units 

The main tasks of 0+M units pertain to the improvement oft (a) organizational structure; 
(b) administrative procedures and technical processes; and (c) management* Me have already 
indicated in this chapter what these tasks consist of and what purposes are intended to be 
served* Here we shall confine ourselves to referring briefly to how these tasks are assig- 
ned to 0+M units servicing the PFA's of Latin America. 

How an 0+M unit is concerned with structure, for instance, is shown by the rules and 
regulations governing the organisation and functions of Ecuador 1 s Minis terio de Agriculture 
y Oanaderdta* These rules require the 0+M unit to "analyse . the organio structure and 
physical apace arrangements inside the ministry; prepare structure and functional organiz- 
ational charts for the various administrative units of the ministry; and coordinate the 
structure of the various branches of the subseotor". Mexico's and Peru's rules and regu- 
lations contain similar provisions. 

Procedural improvement is sometimes fooussed on a single technique, for instance the 
changeover from manual calculations to the use of computers or from individual stenographic 
service to centralised pools. A point to be taken into account is that the change of one 
technique is likely to entail changes in other activities as well, so it is recommended 
that the set-up be reviewed as a whole* . With relation to administrative procedures and 
technical processes 9 Mexico's 0+M unit is expected to "analyze constantly the administra- 
tive functioning of the Secretariat and study the administrative aapeots of plans and pro- 
grammes of work of the Secretariat with the idea of suggesting appropriate measures* 1 . In 
Peru there are similar provisions to "advise the organs of the Director-General's offioe 
anSTthe executive bodies of the subseotor on the improvement of administrative procedures 
in accordance with directives of the Ofioina Sectcrial de Planifioaoi6n Agraria (OS PA). 



Procedures for improvement of management are contained in manuals of Colombia* Ecuador 
and Peru* dealing for lastaaoe with rules for ooonunioation with branches of the Central 
Offioe. In Bouador the problem of ooranunioation between the ministry and regional dele- 
gations is also confronted, as is the coordination with associated bodies* In the latter 
country certain provisions contemplate assistance in preparation of rules and regulations 
and forms 9 calling for "assisting the administrative units of the ministry in the formulation 
of rules and regulations, manuals and instructions! designing, recasting and reviewing forms 
required by the administrative units of the ministry 49 * 

I/ Swt ** Aj*kerstaa - "Planning for 0+M Services and their Utilisation in Publio 
Forestry Administrations". Dec. FOtMA!P/LA/75A ****** to the Seminar on Moder- 
nisation of Publio Administration in the Forestry Sector of Latin America (Lima f 
Peru, 10-29 November 1975). 



2.3 Organization of 0+M Work 
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are several possible modalities or variants in the organic structure of those 
0+M services that now make up part of PFA's in Latin America or assist them within the 
framework of larger administrative systems: 

(a) In Colombia INDERENA has an 0+M section in its Administrative Office that 
advises management on the setting of norms for all its branches. This 
solution offers the advantage of concentration on problems of the institute, 
which is important if the 0+M unit also has to deal with the technical 
aspects of field work (at the local level), because it is easy to have the 
staff of the unit familiarize themselves with these. In Peru an 0+M unit 
within the Programming Office, aside from making basic studies, also trains 
staff at all levels in streamlining administration according to directives 
of the OSPA. 

(b) The PFA's of certain other countries have 0+M services rendered by other 
units. Guatemala, for instance, has a technical unit that, aside from its 
main activities, deals with some 0+M matters. 

(c) The third and most frequent solution, from an organizational standpoint, has 
a special 0+M unit servicing all branches of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In such a case any problems of the PFA are dealt with as part of the whole 
ministry. Bolivia, for example, has a special commission inside its 
ministry* In Paraguay the Auditing Office covers administrative aspects 
while the Director's Office of the Ministry of Agriculture renders 0+M 
services in technical matters. In Ecuador, the Administrative Programming 
Department of the Planning Office has an 0+M section. This section 
^founded in 1966/6?) has three officials specialized in public administration 
(holding a degree in this subject). 

In Mexico, the Oficialia Mayor (Head Office) of the Seoretarfa (Ministry) 
de Agricultura y Qanadtrfa handles problems of a wide range through its 0+M 
unit vihich has a well developed infrastructure. This 0+M unit has branch 
offices in each major organic unit of the Secretarial these branch offices 
are composed of a Director-General, administrative delegates and appointees 
of the Director. Thus, on the one hand, specialized cadres are assembled 
and on the other hand the various parts of the Secretarfa are organized on a 
broad information base, whioh smoothes the way for implementation of any 
planned changes. The 0+M unit of the Ofioialfa Mayor has 13 analysts with 
interdisciplinary backgrounds and receives assistance from the university. 
The organic structure of this unit is shown in FIGURE 49* 

(d) Guyana has a fourth type of 0+M service. The rules and regulations that 
are applicable to the PPA are drafted by other services, e.g. the Management 
Service or by other ministries, e.g. the Personnel Division of the Ministry 
of Public Services. 



(e) Finally, mention can be made of the variant whioh ie based on systematic 
staff training in organisation analysis and improvement. In Peru, the 
"Institute National de Administracitfn Pdblioa" (INAP) offers ooureee on 
administrative improvement *or *" public officials. This ie a very impor- 
tant contribution for 0+M purposes and helps inculcate in the staff ma 
understanding of the neoeeeary reforms. Suoh personnel training not only 
stimulates the work of 0+M but also induces employees to reorganise their 
own work. It would be worthwhile creating within PFA's a service for the 
collection and examination of staff suggestions fcr improvemsnts. In 
addition, cne might consider offering prises cr bonuses to staff members who 
make suggestions en reorganization, techniques, etc. that can improve the 
PFA in any respect. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PROBLEMS, CONCLUSIONS AND RBCOKMENDATIOJB 

1. PROBLEMS CONFRONTING PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMIWISTRATIOUS 

The National Questionnaire sent to the PFA's for the preparation of this study contained 
the following important question: "Which, in your view, are the principal organizational and 
administrative problems confronting the PFA? 11 ,!/ 

The replies to this question are summed up in FIGURE 50. In some instances the replies 
came in writing and in other cases they were expressed in interviews or at meetings* Occas- 
ionally, the degree of seriousness of the problems was mentioned; at other times this could 
be inferred from further explanations and the order in which the problems were put. All in 
all, a fairly large and diversified sample of opinions of qualified persons (heads of PFA f s 
or officers with considerable experience and responsibility) was assembled on the main prob- 
lems and their relative gravity* 

Without claiming that this sample has any statistical validity - which is not the case - 
it seems possible to utilize it by assigning numerical values to the problems mentioned. 
These problems, classified according to their importance, were given ratings that range from 
1 to 5- If more than five problems were mentioned, all those mentioned in fifth place and 
all that followed were grouped together under 5 Then a rating of 5 to 1 was given to those 
in first to fifth places respectively. The sum of the weights thus assigned to each problem 
is given in the last column of FIGURE 50. In this way some idea of the order of importance 
was obtained (first column)* 

The lack of adequate financial resources of PFA's is mentioned eleven times (rating 1 ). 
Only five times was it mentioned that there are not enough posts to seonre proper function- 
ing of the organization (rating 6). The question arises aa to whether the lack of financial 
resources refers mainly to the execution of field work. Sinoe dearth of funds is a problem 
common to all public administrations, it would be interesting to investigate whether the PFA's, 
in view of their relative importance, are less favoured in budgeting than other sectors of the 
public administration* 

The seriousness (rating 4) of insufficient staff training is alarming. One of the main 
handicaps of any organization is having staff unable to perform its work, either in volume or 
in quality of output, due to inadequate professional competence. Apparently the problem 
arises in part because education in the field of forestry is not always directed towards 
meeting the practical needs of the PFA (rating U). Another reason may be the excessive 
workload due to the fact that there are not enough post* available, whioh obligee the staff 
to deal with problems for whioh it is not trained. Low salaries also depress work output 
and quality? some officials are forced to work outside the PFA, others, very often the beet, 
go into the private sector. Concentration of decision-making, with little delegation of 



1/ This same <me*tion was put to the heads of certain PFA 1 * during visits to their 
countries and to the participants in the FAO/SIDA Seminar en Forestry ^Development 
Planning (Qaito, 30 June - 8 August 1975)* It also tock into account the problems 
exposed to F. Itoriento* fo Barri*ntc* - "Inform* al Ocbierno de V*n*au*l* *cbra una 
mieidn preparatoria de un jSograma de i***orwd*nto *obr* r*ewr*o* natural** rencvable*", 
Caracas; 1974). In all. th* r*pli** cf 28 qualified parsons from 15 'ountrie* 
" 



. n . 

wev* namely, Arg*ntina, Bolivia, Ml, Chile, Colombia , ^uadcr, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Ou^mna, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and V*n*zu*la. 
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PICTURE 50 

SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMINISTRATIONS 
(in estimated order of importance) 
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(Pig. 50, continued) 
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Poor research to solve the problems 


















of the sector 
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TOTALS! 


111 


28 


22 


19 


12 


30 

mmmmmmmmm 


"" 

339 



Source s i Replies to the National Questionnaire; interviews with the heads of PFA's and 
with participants in the PAO/SIDA Seminar on Forestry Development Planning 
30 June - 8 August 1975). 



responsibility (rating 9), not only blocks growth of ability, but may also give rise to the 
false impression among superior officials that their staff abstains from making decisions 
because it is incompetent. 

The problem of inadequate competence can be solved through better university and tech- 
nical education. It is also advisable to establish an on-the-job training system (see 
Chapter IV). The good results of such training oan offset in part the inadequate number of 
staff (ratings 4 f 11 and 12). In order for this problem to be properly solved, a sufficient 
number of posts with competent staff to fill them, as well as adequate financial means, must 
be made available. To obtain more posts and better financing, PFA's must have clear object- 
ives and well conceived programmes that are justifiable, and well prepared and presented. 
Good relations of PFA's with other branches of the public administration, good public relat- 
ions (rating 31 ) f and good communication with decision-making bodies (parliament, congress, 
national planning bodies, etc.) are also helpful in this respect. A further solution is to 
improve university- and technical-level education in forestry, attract good students to this 
field through wide and effective publicity, offer job tenure, good salaries and, above all, 
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a PFA with a good reputation whioh it oan am with a convincing forect policy. 

In fact, BOO* of the most serious problem are the lack of a well defined forest 
policy (2), the lack of an accurate definition of the forestry sector (10) and poor rela- 
tions with other branches of the administration (5) Apart from what has been said already, 
these three problems, whioh are closely linked, can have many negative consequences , for if 
they are not solved, the proper functioning of the PFA is not possible due to conflicts of 
competence, poor coordination between regional and national plans, insufficient number of 
posts 9 inadequate funds, low prestige and lack of authority in dealing with forest owners 
and industrialists* 

What are the reasons behind these problems? Is it the unlerstaffing of the PFA? The 
shortcomings of forest legislation? The scattering of responsibilities in the field of 
forestry among government institutions? Or is it a particular stage of development in 
whioh the PPA finds itself (e.g. initial phase, recent expansion of tasks, etc*)? Before 
trying to find the causes outside the PPA it will be necessary to make a thorough, self- 
critical and objective analysis of the possible internal causes. Onoe this is done, it 
will be possible to examine constraints from outside and document their consequences (by 
making an analysis and a realistic prognosis) for the renewable natural resources, the 
national eoonony, foreign trade, regional development, employment, the environment, etc. 
Such documentation oust be transmitted officially to executive and legal authorities, 
including the Office of the Comptroller. It will oertainly be difficult for the PFA to 
have its memoranda reach the top constitutional authorities* It is therefore advisable to 
establish an independent institution that is capable of dealing with forest policy matters 
directly with the highest authorities* The members of such an institution (a national 
forestry council, for instance) should be appointed by the PFA and by state, community or 
private associations of forest owners, offioial forest workers 1 associations, professional 
foresters, forestry education and research institutions, etc* There are precedents for 
such an institution that have actively contributed to determining a clear forest policy* 

From FIGURE 50, factors oan be grouped under four typical organisational oriterias 

- organisational structure; 

- personnel administration; 

- technical and administrative procedures; 

- constraints upon the organisation (forest policy and legislation, 
financial resources, external relations and liaison). 

This grouping of data under the main subgroups is presented in FICRJRB 51. It has the 
advantag* of pointing up "families' 1 of coherent, interrelated problems. 

The problems included under "constraints" (with a total weight of 151 and an average 
of 3*64 for each problem) are the most serious of all* It is most significant that the 
subgroup "forest policy and legislation 11 (total weight 78.5 and average 3.92) is considered 
the most serious problem, more serious than the problems of external relations (37*5 ** 
3.57) or the lack of funds (35*0 &d 3.1 8), the latter being of the greatest weight as an 
individual problem. In reality, the problem of constraints is normally the most difficult 
one te resolve because its solution requires further fundamental changes that must be accep- 
ted by other sectors of the public administration and the national policy. For that 
reason it has been said that before trying to deal with these external difficulties, it will 
be necessary to eliminate, in sc far as possible, the causes of the said constraints whioh 
are actually emanating from the PFA itself. 



the replies received it appears that the two groups of problems whioh COM after 
"constraints" in order of importance are of similar weight. On the cue hand, the group 
"organisational structure 91 has a total weight of 77. 5 end its component problems an average 
weight of 3. 04 1 whereas the group "personnel administration" has a somewhat greater total 
weight (90.0) and its components a lesser average weight (2.74). 

Finally, according to the replies, the set of problems "technical and administrative 
procedures" seems to be less serious (total weight 20.5 ud 2.1 6 average). 
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FIGURE 51 

GROUPING; OP PROBLEMS BY ORGANIZATIONAL 



CRITERIA 



Groups of Problems-!' 


WEIGHT 


Number 
of tines 


Average 
Height 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 








Organ! o S t ruo ture 








6; 9(4); 13; 15; 19| 34; 37(s) 


57.0 


17.5 


3.26 


Management and Direction 








9(*)l 25(4)1 26(4); 28(t)| 29; 30(4)| 32 


20.5 


8.0 


2.56 


TOTAL 


77-5 


25.5 


3.04 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 








Quantitative Capacity 








3; 11; 12; 17 


53.0 


21.0 


2.52 


Qualitative Capacity 








4; 14; 25(4); 28(4) 1 30(4) 


37.0 


13.5 


2.74 


TOTAL 


90.0 


34.5 


2.61 


TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 








21(4)1 22; 26(^)5 18; 33 


20.5 


9.5 


2.16 


TOTAL 


20.5 


9-5 


2.16 


CONSTRAINTS UPON THE ORGANIZATION 








Policy and Legislation 


78.5 
37.5 


20.0 
10.5 


3.92 
3.57 


2; 10; 21(4); 8; 27(4); 7(4)l ^ 
External Relations 


5; 24; 7(4); 31 ; 20 


Financial Resources 
1 


35-0 


11.0 


3.18 


TOTAL 


15UO 


41.5 


3.64 


GRAND TOTAL 


339-0 


111.0 


3.05 



Notes t l/ Specific problems are designated here by their ordinal numbers in the first 

column of FIGURE 50. 

(i) Indicates that the weight of one problem has been .qually divided between 
two groups. 
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Concurring with the opinion of the persons consulted f we do not believe that the mere 
fact that numbers have been assigned to the replies permits going beyond the rating of 
these main sets of problems listed according to their gravity* 

2. CONCLUSIONS AND RJECOMMSNDATIONS 
2.1 Situation and Trends 

The first conclusion to be drawn from this study is that the forestry institutions of 
Latin America, and in particular their PFA's, have shown unprecedented dynamism for the 
last few years* The many institutional measures adopted, the affinity between these meas- 
ures and the similarity of the reasons behind them make it possible to identify a series of 
significant trends, which became constantly stronger in the recent past and persist today. 

The PFA's of Latin America have now attained different levels of development. Some 
of them still have little political influence or economic impact, while others have achieved 
considerable vigour and a great volume of activity* Many of them are in a position to ap- 
praise realistically what needs to be done to develop the forestry sector, how this should 
be done, at what cost and with what repercussions on the economy as a whole. Nevertheless, 
even the most modern of the PFA's must continue to improve in order to accomplish these 
tasks* All of them need to develop their field services in order to extend and consolidate 
their presence in the immense forest zones of the region. In addition, the responsibilities 
of the PFA's are sure to increase in the future and to change in the light of new concepts 
and requirements* Therefore, after summing up the main trends in institutional changes, 
these conclusions include some remarks on problems still pending and on prospects for the 
next five years* 

2*1*1 Trends in forest policy and legislation (of. Chapter II) 

(a) The formulation of forest policy tends to be increasingly dynamic and 
instrumental* There is a trend towards elaborating these policies in 
the form of strategic and operational plans for forestry development 
(FIGURE 35). 

(b) The contents of each forest policy are thus becoming more markedly 
tailored to the particular needs of the respective country than in past 
years* However, there is a noticeable general trend towards promoting 
forest industries and afforestation work and ensuring that forestry 
development will directly benefit the people living in or near forest 
areas* 

(o) The policy of development and of a better and more permanent utlization 
of the potential of forests for the protection of the environment and 
wildlife and for the promotion of recreation and tourism, as well as the 
creation of national parks, is gaining strength* 

(d) There is a tendency to increase the areas of public forest land which is 
under the direct management or effective control of the PFA's, and to 
ensure that the latter intervene more effectively in delimiting and 
determining the end use of the land presently under forest which can, and 
should, be used for purposes other than forestry. 

(e) As far as private holdings are concerned, owners are being guided and 
stimulated through counselling, economic incentives, technical assistance, 
information and mandatory control* 

(f ) On the whole, social attitudes and behaviour favouring forestry development 
among the entire population are encouraged through publicity, public 
relations work and cooperative movement. 
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(g) Many basic forest laws and by-laws have been promulgated (FIGURE 5) in 
which the social function of both public and private forest holdings is 
recognized. The State tends to translate this function into fact by 
active measures, although, on the whole, without radically changing the 
land tenure situation. 

(h) There is a tendency to define more clearly the conditions for granting 
utilization contracts on public forest land and to increase the control 
over the execution of these contracts. 

(i) There is a trend towards classifying forest land according to its main 
use and characteristics in order to graduate the intensity of public 
control and, whenever warranted, to open certain areas to uses other than 
forestry. 

2.1.2 Trends in forest administration (of. Chapter III) 

FIGURES 5, 9 and 10 reflect the diversity and extent of changes that have occurred in 
the PFA's of Latin America. These changes have had to do with the rank of the PFA's, the 
degree of autonomy they enjoy, the manner in which they fit into the overall public adminis- 
tration, and their institutional function and organic structure. They reflect trends 
towards: 

(a) concentrating primary responsibility for implementation of the forest policy 
at the national level in one single agency or branch of the public adminis- 
tration; 

(b) converting certain PFA's into semi-autonomous agencies or, in some instances, 
into corporations (public enterprises); 

(c) broadening the terms of reference of some PFA's by making them agencies for 
the conservation and development of all renewable natural resources or con- 
verting them into the cores of suoh bodies; 

(d) further integrating some PFA's into the administrative system, incorporating 
their field services into local or regional public services that have a 
scope going beyond the forestry field; 

(e) raising the administrative rank of integrated PFA's; 

(f) strengthening the central offices of the PFA f s through the establishment or 
expansion of services for planning and programming, training, public relations 
and information, research, and organization and methods (0+M;. 

2.1.3 Trends as regards availability of human resources (cf. Chapter IV) 

(a) Ever greater recognition and application are being given to the idea that 
well trained staff at all levels is the main motive force of forestry 
development. 

(b) The number of posts in most PFA's is growing (FIGURE 19). Several of these 
agencies have in the past decade reached the "critical mass" of technical 
and managerial staff necessary to undertake ambitious programmes for forestry 
development. Nevertheless, most of the PFA's still lack a sufficient number 
of posts in their field services. 

(c) The school systems are graduating more and more professional foresters 
(FIGURE 18). Whereas demand for such staff seems close to the saturation 
point in certain countries, most of them still need more professionals in 
order to develop and exploit their forest resources. On the whole there is 
a dearth of professionals for forest industries. 
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(d) The rate at which inter mediate- level forest technicians are being trained 
has grown, although starting figures were low. Such staff is therefore 
still scarce, and the ratio of professionals to technicians very high in 
many countries (FIGURES 19, 20, 24 and 25). There is a shortage of tech- 
nicians for forest industries practically throughout the region. 

(e) Vocational-level training in forestry has expanded considerably in some 
countries, but there is still marked understaffing at this level* This 
insufficiency is the reason why many PFA f s fail to take root in the field. 
Vocational training for forest industries is far from meeting potential 
demand* 

(f) Many PFA f s have evolved on-the-job training systems for their staff. In 
many cases these are very ambitious programmes that have already reached 
notable proportions. Some countries have concrete activities or plans 
for training forest workers in general. 

2.1.4 Trends in funding (cf. Chapter V) 

(a) Most PFA's have been fairly successful in getting better allocations of funds. 
Eight new national Forest Funds were established during the past decade 
(FIGURE 40). Considering inflation, however, there is no evidence of a high, 
or at least constant and generalized, rate of increase of funds for PFA's 
(FIGURE 36). 

(b) Public financing of forestry development has grown considerably in some 
countries, primarily through tax exemptions for capital invested in affores- 
tation (FIGURE 42) and through the establishment of semi governmental 
forestry enterprises. The credit systems, exemptions from land taxes, 
subsidies and other benefits have also channelled public funds into forestry 
investments. 

(o) In some countries, forest industries enjoyed strong State financing, sometimes 
as direct aid, and sometimes indirectly in the form of credit lines, fiscal 
benefits, facilities for the importing of capital, technology and machinery, 
customs duty rebates and incentives to increase the value added for export 
commodities. 

2.1.5 Trends in adaptation to change (of. Chapters VI and VII ) 

(a) Many countries have made notable efforts to promote forestry research. The 
growing cooperation between the PFA's, the academic world and private enter- 
prise in this field is significant. 

(b) The currant programmes of forestry research are centred primarily on affores- 
tation (especially with exotic species), silvioultural treatments, and indus- 
trial processing of timber (FIGURE 43) The research institutions affiliated 
to IUFRO increased in number from six to fifteen during the period 1963-1975 

(FIGURE 44). 

(c) Many PFA's have improved their systems for compilation cf data on forest 
resources (especially through inventorying) and their units for data and 
statistics collection and processing* However, the baseline data compila- 
tion by the PFA's is still not satisfactory, particularly as regards forest 
industries and the socio-economic aspects of forestry development. 

(d) The nssd for improving publio relations is recognized by most PFA's in view 
of the growing interest of the publio in forest resources and the necessity 
of publio support for ths suoosss of the PFA. Hence the trend towards 
developing public relations as a permanent, systematic activity. 
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2.2 Prospects and Recommendations 

In view of the dynamism shown by Latin American PFA's. it seems logical to try and 
envisage their desirable medium-term evolution (up to 1980). Future improvements will 
presumably tend to: (a) overcome the weaknesses and shortcomings that still persist in the 
PPA s; and (b) enable them to oope with new developments that seem necessary in view of 
foreseeable changes in their current responsibilities (of. Chapter II). Suggestions and 
recommendations for the future improvement of the PPA f s are given in subsections 2.2.1 to 
2.2.3 below, taking into account the problems mentioned by the persons interviewed by the 
authors (see Section 1 of this chapter), in addition to those identified by the authors 
themselves, which coincide largoly with the former (see FIGURES 50 and 51). 

2.2.1 Institutional development of PFA's 

The efforts being made by most countries of Latin America to strengthen their PFA f s 
prove their conviction that these need to continue to be perfected and strengthened so as 
to be able to improve their functions and be in a position to confront new circumstances. 
It is recognized that general development policies will be able to take greater account of 
the forest resources and their potential contribution as the PFA's grow more mature and 
their reputation becomes more solid. In turn, the application of general development 
policies to the forestry sector will be all the more effective the more the operational and 
promotional capacity of the PFA'e increases. It is recommended that in the next few years 
institutional development efforts be focus sed oni 

(a) formulating forest policies that are more deliberately congruent with 
national socio-economic development policies, which implies constant up- 
dating of forest policies at relatively short intervals without inter- 
rupting continuity or losing firmness of intention in the long run; 

(b) studying and clearly defining the respective functions and interrelations 
between the public and the private sectors in the process of forestry 
development, with the aim of strengthening and diversifying ills process 
and bringing it into line with circumstances in eaoh country; 

(o) assessing, quantifying (if possible) and publicizing the economic, social 
and ecological benefits that derive or can be derived from the work of the 
PFA 9 s in order to lay firm foundations for their financing and future 
strengthening; 

(d) amending forest lam realistically, considering them above all as instruments 
fort (!) creating and enhancing community behaviour favourable to Ihe aims 
of forest policies; (ii) concentrating PFA resources in the most pertinent 
and feasible activities for the implementation of the said policies; and 
(iii) simplifying and bringing into lir>* the profusion of provisions now in 
force which govern forest resources in msny countries; 

() recognising that planning is a fundamental instrument for forestry develop- 
ment!/! (f ) speed up the training of professional foresters in planning 
concepts and methods; (ii) improve links between planning levels and sectors; 
(iii) strengthen, or establish if lacking, planning and programming units in 
PFA 1 si (iv) pay special attention to the planning of forestry research and to 
changes in land use, considering the impact of the latter upon the environment; 
(v) improve cooperation between planners and executive staff of PFA's; 



Biis point comprises the conclusions and recommendations of the FAD/felDA Sendrar 
on FbSstry DeSlopment Planning (feito, 1975) that are particularly relerot to 
the subject of this study. 
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(f) in the light of the options chosen with regard to (a) and (b) 9 reviewing 
the degree of autonomy, the functions, the provision of funds, and the 
manner in which PFA v s fit into the picture of the whole public administ- 
ration; 

(g) considering also the advisability of restructuring each PFA internally in 
the light of the relative weight of its responsibilities with regard to 
supervision, servicing, field operations and work of promotion of forestry 
development; 

(h) increasing efforts to deconcentrate and decentralize PPA f s by strengthening 
their field offices; 

(i) strengthening the indirect instruments of foreat policy, particularly fiscal 
systems, cooperative arrangements and credit lines. 

2.2.2 Adjustment of PFA 1 s to change 

(a) PFA's should redouble their efforts to improve their machinery for 
adjustment to change, vizt (i) public relations and cooperation; 
(ii) research; and (iii) information systems. 

(b) In order to frame good programmes for forestry development and get the 
support which their implementation requires, PFA 1 s must continue to try 
to improve the whole range of their public relations, including the 
contacts they maintain with top-level officials, industrial executives, 
landowners, workers 1 associations, forest practitioners, educational and 
research institutions, financiers, lawyers, journalists and the public in 
general, and, above all, with the rural population. The establishment of 
National Forestry Boards or National Forestry Commissions, such as already 
exist in certain countries, can serve a very useful purpose. 

(c) It seems desirable to strengthen the specialized public relations units 
of the PFA f s, or create such where they do not exist. Public relations 
and information programmes should be based on a study of the views and 
preferences of the public, and such a study should be subject to evaluation. 
It is indispensable that the social relations of the PFA's with the rural 
populations living in or near forest areas be improved. 

(d) Research programmes should be strengthened and fitted better to national 
requirements* Such programmes 'should be implemented with the participation 
of representatives similar to those who assist in framing forest policies. 
In particular it will be necessary to improve the planning and organization 
of forestry research, and the formulation and analysis of research projects. 
Research results should be systematically publicized not only in scientific 
circles but also among forestry personnel in executive positions. Research 
is an absolutely essential function of higher schools of forestry, especially 
if they offer post graduate courses* Effective cooperation between the PFA, 
the educational system and the private enterprise in the field of forestry 
research mast be strengthened. 

(e) It seem necessary to strengthen especially research programmes in certain 
fie Ids t forestry economics, social implications of forestry operations, 
studies on work improvement, wildlife, eto. Research work should be 
decentralised to oope with special ecological and socio-economic conditions. 

(f) It also seems necessary for PFA f s to establish special units for the purpose 
of improving, broadening and making better use of their information base 
(inventories, statistics, eto. ) Along with this, any information deemed 
essential on a permanent basis should be catalogued (for instance, in order 
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SV dstwad ~ fo *** policiss, development plans, 

r .r n T~?? f "W^ *" ** indu.tss, P sS. . 
si B6t prioritise among such typss of information and 

E! ^KUJiT lv ? K pro ram ~ B ** ^loping their information 
base, determining the necessary msthodologies and know-how. 

(g) !flsohnical, soonomio and accountancy controls ought to be considered 
a normal duty of ths Hsads of fisld units so as to improve tsohniquss 
without incurring higfc expenditures. u*w.qu* 

(h) It is also recommended that publications and Mansion work programmes 
bs strengthened in ordsr to publicise usable know-how through period- 
icals and bullstins that are acosssibls to ths sntirs rssponsible staff. ' 
Documentation work jointly with international documentation centroo 
(e.g. AORIS - Forestry) should bs promoted and regional ccopsration 
stiimilated by publishing and disssminating forestry journals. 

? 2 3 Development of human resouross 

(a) All countries should at regular intervals oonduot surveys to obtain 
re liable data on forestry employment opportunities as well as on 
training and educational needs at all levels. National plans for ths 
development of forestry and forest indusxriss should contain accurate 
estimates of the manpower necessary for their implementation. Forestry 
schools and the main employers of forestry personnel (especially PFA's 
and representatives of ths industry) should participate in studies on 
manpower requirements. 

(b) As part of thess studies of sectoral scops t PFA's should prepare prospec- 
tive plans regarding trends in terms of numbers and qualifications of 
their staff, in which special attention should bs paid to ths strengthen- 
ing of field offices. 

(o) In the light of the studies mentioned under (a) and (b) above, it is 

advisable to establish in each country, after consultation with forestry 
workers and students, overall programmes for advanced training of forestry 
staff bassd on the concept of continuing education. 

(d) Better coordination of educational work, especially of post-graduate 
sducation, in the region needs to bs secured* 

(e) There is also an urgent need for a systematic study of ths employment 
capacity of the forestry ssotor and its expansion possibilities, trans- 
lating requirements into actual offers of employment* Special attention 
must be paid to providing permanent employment for forest workers, to 
employment of women, to safety aad hygiene on the job, and to the cultural 
and social advancement of workers. 

(f ) Forestry education should attach more importance to the aspects of 
processing, industrialisation and marketing of forest products so as to 
bs able to supply forest industries with trained aad qualified staff at 
all levels. 

(g) Insufficient weirfit is being given in the fisld of forestry education to 
the social sciences 9 aad to managerial aspsots in industry and in the public 
administration. This shortcoming mast be overcome through systems of con- 
tinuing education and training end by offering post-graduate courses in 
administration, organisation and sociology as applied to forestry. 
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(h) Great preference must continue to be given to the training of inter- 
mediate-level forest technicians. Thought should also be given to 
structural changes that trill reduce the need for such manpower! strength 
ening of vocational education, compulsory field work assignments of a 
certain duration for young professionals, and greater practical work con- 
tent in higher education. 

(i) Finally, vocational training in forestry operations and forest industries 
merits top priority. Such training should aim at attaining the goals - 
both numerical and qualitative - arising out of specific plans for affores- 
tation, forest management, forest utilization and industrial processing of 
forest products* 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OP PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMINISTRATIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 



NATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Country 

Notes; (a) The answers to this questionnaire will be the prime souroe of information 
for PAO's Fbrestry Department in its preparation of a comparative study of 
public administrations and services for forestry development in Latin 
America. Please be as specific as possible in your answers. However, if 
any question does not fit the conditions in your country or if the requested 
information is not available to you, please say so or draft your answer as 
you see fit. We will also appreciate your enclosing with the filled-in 
questionnaire material (publications, statistical data, charts) that will 
amplify or improve the information requested. 

(b) The roost important questions are those that are boxed in, and you may con- 
fine yourself to them. However, we would greatly appreciate your answering 
the other questions as well, if only partially. 

! Forestry development policy and plans 
Please: 



1.1 Describe how the "forestry sector 11 is defined in your country from the stand- 
point of public administration (for example: does it include forest industries?, 

the trade in forest products?, national parks?, wildlife management?, environmental 
protection?). 

1.2 Describe the broad outlines of your country's forestry policy and its relations 
to general land-use policy. State whether the forestry policy was formulated 

explicitly and officially and howt in a presidential declaration, in the preamble or 
purview of a law, etc. 

1.3 State whether any specific plan or plans for forestry development are in effect. 
If so, state briefly: the periods covered, the primary objectives, and total 

investments provided. State whether, in addition to technical and economic goals , 
the plan includes goals of administrative, legislative or educational improvement 
Buoh as: the creation of a programming unit, the organization of an in-eervioe per- 
sonnel training sywtem, amendments to forestry legislation and regulations, etc. 

1.4 State whether there is a general plan for national socio-economic development. 
If so, Btate the period covered, the principal objectives, total investments 

provided and how the development plan for the forestry sector fits into it. 
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1.5 Describe briefly the methodology used in formulating plans and policies for fo- 
restry development* By which public administration agency was the plan prepared? 

2. Legal and normative base of forestry development 
Please: 

2.1 List, by title and date of enactment alone y the oodes t laws, regulations and 
other comparable provisions deemed of considerable importance as a legal and 

normative base of forestry development in a broad sense (tnat is, including water- 
shed management, national parks, wildlife, forest industries and the marketing of 
forest products). Please also take account of provisions not relating exclusively 
to forestry which considerably affect the forestry sector. 

2.2 Describe the present situation and tendencies in relation to. the ownership of 
forest lands. Include figures if possible (percentage of (a) national forest 

lands, (b) forest lands owned by public bodies such as communities, municipalities 
and provinces, and (c) privately-owned forest lands). 



2.3 Summarise the principal features of the legal and contractual base for the 
utilization of public (national and other) forests. If such utilization is 

subcontracted to private enterprises to a considerable extent, briefly state: the 
total area so allocated in the country; the usual duration of contracts; how the 
public forestry administration controls the performance of these contracts, and 
what part it plays in awarding them. 

2.4 Indicate the principal criteria for government intervention to regulate and 
promote private forestry activities, particularly in regard to reforestation 

(the policy on associations and cooperatives, taxes, credit, subsidies, insurance, 
technical assistance, marketing, information and extension, and infrastruotural 
development). 

2.5 Describe briefly the legal and administrative basis for the promotion of forest 
industries, particularly as they relate to economic development, employment, 

personnel training, and environmental protection* 

2.6 Describe briefly the policy and legal basis for the exportation and importation 
of forest products. State whether legislation exists to favour the industrial 

processing of forest raw materials within the country. Describe the repercussions 
of free-trade zones, commercial treaties or other international agreements, if any. 

Descriptive analysis of the public forestry administration 
Please give pertinent information on: 



3*1 Institutional status. The administrative rank, and formal functions and powers 
of the PFA (relations to information supplied in boxes 1 and 2). 
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3.2 Performance 

3.2.1 Principal Quantifiable operation* in 1973* (ha. reforested, nursery plants 
produced, area protected against fire, area under management and under 

control, etc.). 

3.2.2 Principal operations unquantifiable or difficult to quantify carried out 
in 1973 (new regulations, improvements in the organisation, collection 

and processing of data, in personnel training, etc.). 

3.2.3 Date of establishment of the PPA; brief account of the development and 
evolution of the PFA. 

3.3 Interactions 
P lease t 



3.3.1 Enumerate the principal agencies of public administration, para-govern- 
mental bodies, autonomous public institutions, associations, etc. that 

play an important part in forestry development. 

3.3.2 Describe the principal interactions (collaboration, coordination, etc.) 
of the PFA with institutions, administrative agencies and organisations 

in and out of the public administration system such aa those mentioned in 3.3.1 
(for examples with teaching and research centres, autonomous agencies, associa- 
tions of members of a profession, of owners, of entrepreneurs, or of peasants). 

3.4 Internal structure 

3*4.1 Please supply an organizational chart of the PFA. 

3.4.2 Please indicate which units or persons in the PFA have charge of the 
following functions! 

(a) Planning and programming 

(for example i "in the PFA there is a Programming Office under the 
direct supervision of the General Director 19 ) I 

(b) drawing up the budget 

(who prepares it, when, how); 

(o) improvement of organization ejad methods 

(for examples "there is no organisation and methods unit in the PFA, 
but rules are handed down by the existing Organissy- 
tion and Methods Office of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture as a whole")? 

* or in the nearest year for which adequate data are available. 
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(d) evaluation and control of operations; 

(e) personnel administration; 

(f) in-service personnel training. 



Please state the number of upper- level staff (professional foresters, 
licentiates, engineers and others of comparable level; working in: (a) head- 
quarters units and (b) field posts* Please indicate whether there are provin- 
cial or state services distinct from the national PPA and f if there are such, 
their relations with the latter* 



3.5 Operation 
Please: 



3*5*1 Convey the degree of centralization of the PFA* Indicate, for example, 
who can take each of the following decisions (without consulting higher 
authority) : 

(a) approve a management plan for 5tOOO ba* of public forest land; 

(b) hire 50 workers for reforestation work; 

(o) buy 10 sacks of fertilizer for a tree nursery; 

(d) issue a permit to cut 10 m on public lands; 

(e) authorize a service trip by a forestry expert in a service vehicle 
for three days* 

3*5*2 Describe simply how internal communications operate in the PFA* For 
example: approximately how many circulars y memoranda, letters, com- 
munications, etc*, are generated each year in the headquarter 1 s units? Are 
there technical and procedural manuals at the disposal of the staff? What use 
is made of the telephone and of radio communication? Are staff meetings held 
(occasionally, regularly)? 

36 Personnel 
Please: 

3*6.1 Fill out Table 1 and, if possible, Table 2 as context* (See Appendix) 

3*6*2 Indicate whether there are official descriptions of powers, responsibi- 
lities and qualifications! (a) for each post in the PFA and (b) for 
some posts* 

3*6*3 Give, if possible, sample descriptions for (a) a high-level technical 

post, (b) an inter mediate- level technical post, (c) a forest ranger post* 

3.6*4 State the special features - if any -> of the personnel policy applied in 
the PFA in the context of the policy applied in public administration in 
general (salaries, personnel selection criteria, etc*). 
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3.6.5 State how much manpower (man-days worked by forest workers) was employed 
directly by the PPA in 1973*. Describe (no figures required) the trend 
^increase, decrease) in the direct employment of forest workers in the PFA since 
1 January 



3.6.6 Describe the functions and activities in the training of (a) new staff 

and 0>) in-service staff in the PFA at all levels (exclude activities of 
faculties and schools not connected with the PFA but include cooperation by the 
PFA with those institutions). 



3.7 Long-term adjustment mechanisms 
Please : 



3.7.1 


Describe the PFA 1 a machinery for 
population at large. 


public relations 


and for informing the 



3.7.2 Describe the PFA's research activities in the broad sense (for examples 
activities for learning more about the forest re sources, forest products, 

the socio-economic context, the techniques and technologies best suited to the 
country's forest resources). 

3.7.3 Indicate the existing plans or intentions for improving the skills, 

ti vat ions and remuneration of the personnel; for improving the functional 
effectiveness of the PFA; for making its objectives and performance increasingly 
responsive to the socio-economic requirements of the country. 

3.8 Inputs, material and financing 
Please t 
3.8.1 State as accurately aa possible in figures (in ha. )f 

(a) The area of public forest land in the country; 

(b) the area of public forest land administered directly by the PFA; 

(c) the area of public forest land that the PFA controls under 
utilization contracts; 

(d) the area of public forest lands for the general protection of whioh 
the PFA is in some way responsible; 

(e) the area of privately-owned forest land in respect of whioh the PFA 
10 responsible in some way for i) protection 

ii) the application of government 
control standards. 



3.8.2 Indicate the general financing machinery (forerfcry ffcnd, etc.) and the 
total funda available to the PFA for investments in 1973. 

3.8.3 Indicate the reourrent funds (ordinary operating and maintenance expen- 
sea) available to the l^A in 1973. 

or in ii* nearest year for whiok adequate Aata are available. 
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3.8.4 Describe briefly the principal plant and equipment of the PFA (buildings, 
installation*, vehicles, instruments, eto. ) 

4* Other aspects of the forestry institutional framework 



4.1 Which, in your view, are the principal organizational/administrative problems 

confronting the PFA? To what extent are those problems peculiar to the PFA 
and how do they relate to those of the public administration as a whole? 

42 If, in your view, there are important features of the PFA and other institu- 
tions relating to forestry development in your country that oculd not be de- 
scribed under headings 1* 2 and 3, please describe them here. 
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APPENDIX 



Employment in the Public Forestry Administration 
(on 1 January 1974) * 



Functions 


Number of persons employed 


With 
university 
training 


With 
intermediate- 
level technical 
training or 
equivalent 


With 
vocational 

training 


With no 
specific 
training 




(Engineers, 
etc.) 


(Technicians, 
etc.) 


(Forest guards, 
etc.) 




Fore- 
stry 


Other 


Fore- 
stry 


Other 


Fore- 
stry 


Other 




Managerial and executive** 
















Planning, programming 
















Research 
















Personnel training, public 
information 
















Processing, secretarial 
















Field forestry 
operations *** 
















Forest guards 
















Others (specify) 
















TOTALS 












,., 





or on the date closest to 1/1/74 for which this information is available. 
* Professional and technical staff normal^ working in the capital of the country or in 
provincial capitals and giving more than 50 percent of their time to the supervision, 
organization, coordination or evaluation of the work of others. 

*** Personnel of any lvel giving more than 50 pwoent of their time to field work. 
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TABLE 2 



ftrtigtted Broloymnt in the Porwtyy Stotor 
(on 1 January 1974) * 



Subseotor 


Number of persons employed 


With 
university 
training 


With 
intermediate- 
level technical 
training or 
equivalent 


With 
vocational 
training 


With no 
specific 
training 




(Engineers | 
etc.) 


( Technicians f 
etc.) 


(Forest guards, 
etc*) 




Fore 
stry 


Other 


Fore- 
stry 


Other 


Fore- 
stry 


Other 




Public forestry 
administration 
















Forestry education 
and research * 
















Private forest activities 
















Forest industries 
















Forest trade 
















Others (specify) 
















TOTALS 


















* or on the date closest to 1/1/74 fcr which this information is available, 
** Excluding persons enumerated in Table 1 because they belong to the PFJU 
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ABODE 

TO LATW AHBUCAW COU1TRIB IW THIS 3TODT 



Pagee Hos.t 11, 14, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 2?, 31, 38, 39, 41, 45, 48, 55, 61, 62 

63, 65, 67, 82, 99, 107, 111, 113, 119, 120, 121, 126, 129. 

Figure. Wo.t 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 18, 35, 36, 39, 40, 44. 
BJLIZE 

Pages Nos.s 14, 16, 22, 77, 81, 128. 

Figures No., i 2, 3, 4, 9, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36, 39. 
BOLIVIA 

Pages HOB. i 14, 15, 20, 22, 23, 25, 38, 42, 45, 61, 67, 73, 80, 107, 119, 141. 

Figures Kos.t 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 18, 19, 29, 36, 39, 40, 41. 



Pages Ios.t 2, 11, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 31, 39, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 73, 

80, 82, 91, 112, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 129. 

Figures Ios.s 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 18, 19, 42, 44. 



CHILI 
Pages Mo*, t 



2, 20, 22, 27, 28, 31, 38, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 70, 
77, 78, 82, 83, 91, 95, 99, 111, 113, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 
128, 129, 130. 

Figures HOS.S 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 13, 18, 19, 26, 27, 28, 35, 36, 39, 44. 
COLOMBIA 

Pages HOS.S 11, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 31, 38, 39, 41, 42, 45, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 67, 73, 75, 77, 82, 83, 94, 97, 98, 99, 113, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 128, 129, 140, 141. 

Figures Bos.s 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 18, 19, 20, 26, 29, 34, 35, 36, 39f 44. 

COSTA RICA 

Pages los.t 14, 15, 16, 17, 23, 25, 26, 39, 41, 61, 70, 76, 107, 111, 116, 119, 
120, 128. 

Figures Bos.t 2, 3, 4, 5t 9* 19, 20, 35, 36, 39, 40, 44. 
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3UBA 

Pg. Vra.s 17, 41, 61, 62, 80, 120, 126, 128. 

rigor.. HO..I 2, 3, 4, 3, 9, 10, 35, 44. 
DOMIIIICAI B^fOTL-IC 

Pag.. Ho., t U, 61, 111. 

rigor., lot. t 2, 3, 4, 9* 
BCUADOE 

Pig*. Ho.. i 10, 11, 15, 17, 23, 28, 31, 34, 38, 40, 61, 66, 70, 76, 82, 94, 107, 
113, 119, 120, 122, 126, 128, 140, 141. 

rigor*. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 18, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36, 40. 
K, 3ALYADOB 



Pag*. Ho..t 6, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22, 25, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 76, 77, 104, 113, 119- 

rigor*. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36, 39. 
OOATaULA 

Pag*. Ho.. 14, 16, 17, 20, 25, 26, 34, 39, 45, 61, 67, 70, 82, 107, 121, 122, 141, 

rigor*. Ho..t 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 19, 35, 36, 40. 



Pag*. HO..J 15, 16, 17, 22, 39, 70, 71, 113, 119, 122, 126, 128, 129, 141. 
rigor.. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 18, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36, 39- 



HOB. i 6, 17, 107. 

rigor*. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 40. 

?.. Ho..t 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 31, 38, 39, 40, 42, 45, 61, 62, 
66, 68, 70, 73, 82, 83, 86, 104, 111 , 122, 126. 

Plgor*. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 5i 9, 10, 12, 19, 35, 36. 

JAIUICA 

FftfM Ho., i 6, 16, 17, 41, 45, 70, 71, 77, 81, 121, 126, 128, 129, 130. 

rigor.. Ho.. i 2, 3, 4, 9, 19, 20, 29, 36, 39. 
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LOO 



** Koi.t 2, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21. 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 38, 39, 41, 
JJ 6 ? 63 t 6 ' 6 I 70, 73, 77, 7$, 80, 99. 107, 111, 113 116, i 9, 
120, 121, 122, 126, 128, 140, 141. 

Worn, i 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 18, 19, 35, 36, 39, 40, 44, 49. 



? *.! 17, 34, 41, 73, 120. 

Vigor** *o. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36. 

PANAMA 

Pftg** o. i U, 15, 17, 25, 26, 107, 122. 

FlnrB lfo. t 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 40. 
PARAQUAT 

!> HOB. i 10, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 31, 34, 39, 41, 42, 80, 82, 107, 119, 
122, 129, 141. 

HOS.I 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 18, 19, 20, 29, 35, 39, 40, 44. 



ItoB.t 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 31, 38, 41, 42, 48, 61, 
63, 76, 80, 83, 94, 99, 104, 119, 120, 121, 122, 128, 140, 141. 

PiurB NOB.I 2, 3, 4, 5, 8 . 9, 11, 1&, 26, 35, 36. 



Pag** *>B.I 23, 41, 111, 119, 121, 128. 

Figure* NOB.I 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 18. 
TOHHBAD 

PO* Vos. t 6, 61. 

Pigur*. lo.. 2, 3, 4, 9, 44. 
UHUOOAT 

H6>.i 15, 20, 22, 38, 40, 61, 63, 66, 82, 107, 111. 

Ids. i 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 18, 19, 20, 29, 35, 36, 39, 40. 



Bo.. i 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 27, 34, 39, 41, 61, 62, 63, 67, 80, 83, 116, 
119, 122, 126. 

IOB.I 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 18, 44. 
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ANMBX III 

SEMINAR ON MODERNIZATION OP PUBLIC FORESTRY ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE FORESTRY SECTOR OF LATIN AMERICA 

Uma f Peru, 10-29 November 1975 
CONCLUSIONS AM) RBSOIHEHDATIQIB 

I. FOREST POLICY 

The rational use of the natural resources implies the formulation of a forest resouroe 
development policy which aims at the optimum utilisation of these resources for the benefit 
of num. It is therefore necessary to create for the development of forest resources an 
efficient, specialised agency!^ or to strengthen the existing one, which proposes, lays down 
and implements the forest policy of the State. 

The Formulation of a Forest Policy 

The minimum background information which is necessary to formulate a forest policy 
consists of the following! 

(a) Survey and present use of the forest resouroe; 

(b) Determination of the sphere in which the policy is applied; 

(o) Current and potential contribution of the forest resouroe to the country's 
economy; 

(d) Impact of the natural resources on the environment and on the quality of human 
life. 

Ways of Enunciating a Forest Policy 

The countries of this region have various ways of enunciating their policies: 

(a) in development plans; 

(b) in presidential declarations; 
(o) in laws; 

(d) in concrete activities. 

Specific Goals 

Within the priorities set by each country in the light of existing conditions, the 
following specific goals may be determined! 

- Maintaining national sovereignty over the natural resources; 

- Building up a public forsst domain; 

- Increasing the quantity and quality of forest products in harmony with the ecology 
by placing the forests under management plans with a view to obtaining a sustained 
yield; 



\J Hereinafter called "Public Forestry Administration 11 (PFA). 
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- Enhancing the social usefulness of the forest by involving the local population in 
its use; 

- Regulating the marketing of forest products with respect to quality, quantity and 
price; 

- Fostering the conservation of the environment by including the relevant measures 
to be taken in the management plans; 

- Ensuring the proper management of watersheds to stabilize the water regime and 
regulate water use; 

- Ensuring protection and management of flora and wildlife in order to maintain the 
natural ecological equilibrium; 

- Raising public consciousness of the forests and gaining public support for forestry 
work through education, publicity and extension programmes; 

- Ensuring a harmonious management of the natural resources by establishing close 
collaboration between agencies in charge of the administration of these resources . 

In order to achieve these objectives, it is recommended tot 

- Make forestry activities an integral part of the country's socio-economic develop- 
ment, aiming at increasing the national income through development of the forestry 
sector and proper forest administration; 

- Organize and fund PFA's sufficiently to achieve an adequate and timely execution of 
their programmes; 

- Provide or strengthen indirect forest policy instruments, particularly through fiscal 
incentives and cooperative and credit schemes; 

- Examine and clearly define the respective functions and interrelations of the public 
and private sector in the process of forest development, so as to strengthen and di- 
versify this process as warranted by conditions prevailing in a particular country; 

- Establish forest industries in line with the forest potential; 

- Make plans for the establishment and management of national parks and similar areas; 

- Organize and develop campaigns and programmes for the prevention and combat of forest 
fires as well as for pest control; 

- Seek permanent sources for employment in forest zones; 

- Foster national and international technical assistance in forestry; 

- Organise and develop research programmes in accordance with national requirements 
with the help of representative authorities similar to those who define forest 
policies* In particular, the planning and organisation of forestry research, as 
well as the formulation and analysis of research projects, should be improved; 

- Ensure a systematic diffusion of research findings not only in scientific circles 
but also among executives in the field of forestry; strengthen the cooperation in 
forestry research between the PPA, the educational system and private enterprises, 
and decentralise research activities according to ecological and socio-economic 
conditions* 



II. FOREST LAWS 
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thN, th V^ ement8 .*? d discussions of the Seminar participants it beoame evident that 
there was a need for revising and amending existing legal instruments in order to achieve 
their correct implementation. 

Legal Trends 

It was noted that present legal trends are as follows: 

1. Trends pertaining to the management of the forest resource: 

Special laws; 

Semi -integrated laws; 

Integrated laws. 

2. Trends as regards the place of the PFA in the overall system of public 
administration: 

!a) Autonomous PFA; 
bl Semi -integrated PFA; 
c) Integrated PPA. 

3. Trends as regards the utilization of forest resources: 



ft) 



Contracts to private enterprises, associations, government agencies; 
Direct management by the State. 



Since legislation should take into consideration the needs, aspirations and aims of the 
countries in the region, it is recommended that: 

- Countries adopt, strengthen or improve their legal instruments to achieve an optimum 
development of their forest resources in line with their policies; 

- Legal instruments be adjusted to local conditions in order to make them applicable 
to, and effective in, the management of natural resources; 

- Laws governing natural resources effectively secure the conservation, proper 
management and complete utilization of these resources* 

III. PLANNING 

Planning is a prerequisite in the operational work of the PFA* Accordingly, in the 
light of the conclusions of the FAO/S3DA Seminar on Forestry Development Planning (Quito, 
1975), it is recommended that: 

- PFA' a be endowed with manpower and resources which allow them tot (a) be integrated 
in the national planning system, and (b) organise their institutional work in line 
with well formulated programmes and projects} 

Planning programmes be aligned with the objectives and targets of administrative 
reform; 

Management plans be prepared as basic components of regional and sectoral plans in 
order tot (a) standardise methods for their preparation; (b) develop the system of 
basic inventories as part of the statistical system of the forestry Motor; 
(c) improve the control over the execution of management plans; and (d) promote 
the exchange of information between PFA f s. 
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- Countries include programmes for specialization in their development plans in order 
to train forestry staff at all levels* 

IV. ORGANIZATION 

The Concept of "Forestry Sector" 

From the standpoint of the PFA, the term "forestry sector 11 covers in most Latin American 
countries all activities pertaining to the administration, management and utilization of 
forests and forested lands. It also covers other aspects such as conservation of the envir- 
onment and wildlife, national park administration, development of forest industries, domestic 
and foreign trade in forest products, and especially the functions of planning, research, 
training and development* 

The Field of Activity of Public Forestry Administrations 

Since PFA's are public services, they reflect the State's political approaches, that is 
to say, they evolve and operate in accordance with the development goals set by each govern- 
ment. It is up to the State to determine the field of activities of its forest adminis- 
tration according to its political philosophy. 

In this respect it is recommended thatt 

- The State's forest policy be executed by a single agency which, for reasons of 
public interest, protects the forest and manages it for the purpose of socio- 
economic development, safeguarding its continuity through rational utilization; 

- The State assume responsibility for the rational utilization of its forest resources 
by setting up concrete standards for policy implementation* 

Structure and Hierarchical Level 

The organizational structure will depend on the field of activities of the Forest 
Administration according to the responsibilities vested in it by the State. 

In this connection it is recommended that: 

- PFA v s be endowed with means commensurate to the economic and social importance of 
the forest resources to facilitate their administration and management; 

- PFA's, in order to fulfil their functions, be accorded an appropriate hierarchical 
rank to be able to make their decisions with sufficient authority; 

- PFA's, in addition to maintaining an appropriate central structure, lay special 
emphasis on strengthening their territorial structures and field operations to be 
able to execute the forest policy; 

- PFA's be sufficiently autonomous to be able to fulfil their responsibilities 
towards the sector in relation to the country's socio-economic development* 

Financing 

The work of the PFA's has certain specific features that makes it necessary for them 
to be granted preferential treatment in the allocation of financial resources. Within the 
limits of budgetary laws, governments are urged to let their Forest Services administer and 
manage forestry funds independently, in order to carry out the operational programmes for 
the sector. Accordingly, it is recommended thatt 
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m al i 0ftti M * -* ^r foreBtry adminiBtrationB so that they 
on^iSj} A ? noti ?f B Cording to the importance of the sector and ita poten- 
contribution to national plans; 



wSi t !r. ft TS i0nftl ? OBtBH bt *W** **l*noed against the item "personal 
services" in view of the special nature of forestry administrations; 



finanoial means ba made a^ilable for technical training programmes at all 

- Forestry administrations, when allocating expenditure firom National Forest Funds. 
accord priority to operational programmes; 

- Additional sources for financing be found for the development of programmes in the 
forestry sector* 

Relationships 

Since PFA's form a part of the overall system of public administration, close liaison 
with other components of the system is essential. It is therefore recommended thatt 

- PFA f s clearly state their terms of reference so as to ensure full cooperation with 

the entire public administration system and the necessary support for their operations; 

- An operational system be established within the PFA's in which the phases of planning, 
execution and evaluation may be well coordinated* 

V. MANPOWER RESOUHCES 

The proper definition and implementation of forest policy depends on manpower resources 
availability. 

Formal education provides the necessary training for personnel to carry out planning, 
normative, executive and control functions in the forestry sector. Public education, which 
uses all kinds of communication media, helps to arouse community interest in forestry matters. 
In-service training is a continuing and important responsibility of the PFA's, jointly with 
educational institutions. 

Since the forest resources play such an important role in socio-economic development, 
all graduates from forestry schools and related educational institutions should act as agents 
for social change and be capable of demonstrating to the community how important the forests 
are in their functions of nature protection, production of goods, and satisfaction of social 
needs. 

The manpower problems of the PFA's vary considerably, depending on whether the respective 
countries possess complete or send-complete or minimal forestry education and training systems. 
In many countries, the demand for forestry personnel justifies only a partial forestry train- 
ing system, but such a partial system should at least provide for (a) continuing training of 
the serving personnel; (b) quantitative and qualitative assessment of future requirements for 
personnel at all levels; (c) programming and promotion of staff training partly within the 
system and partly abroad; and (d). public information and education* 

Shortage of Professional Staff 

In virtually all Latin American countries there is a marked dearth of professional 
foresters | so that the requirements of the PFA's and of the forestry sector as a whole cannot 
be met. This shortage is more keenly felt in the early stages of setting up or reorganizing 
a forest service* Certain countries have no forestry faculty of their own, while other coun- 
tries do have such facilities and even post-graduate schools. Most countries which have no 
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forestry faculties do have faculties of agriculture where many basic subjects of the forestry 
curriculum are taught, and in some countries the shortage of professionals is becoming criti- 
cal, although there is no justification for setting up a higher- level forestry school. It 
is therefore recommended that: 

- Countries which do have forestry schools assist those that do not in training their 
students by way of curricula leading to the obtention of academic degrees and titles, 
and that the former countries also organize short special training courses to meet 
the needs of the latter; 

- Certain countries which have no practical possibility for training foresters, offer 
courses in forest sciences in the faculties of agriculture for the last two study 
years; 

- Programmes for specialization in forestry sciences be introduced in post-graduate 
schools for the benefit of agriculturists and professionals in other fields by 
granting full-coverage scholarships* 

In particular t in view of the present situation in Central America with regard to the 
training of foresters, and in compliance with the wishes expressed by the participants from 
Central American countries v it is recommended that: 

- FAO sponsor | with the support of the interested countries y a specific study and 
meeting to review the situation and look into the possibility of setting up a project 
for higher forestry education in the Central American sub-region. 

Shortage of Technical Staff at Intermediate Level 

The shortage of intermediate- level forestry staff, in the public as well as in the pri- 
vate sector, is becoming critical in most Latin American countries in spite of the fact that 
several new eohools have been established. It is recommended that: 

- Technical forestry schools in countries endowed with a great economic potential 
turn to training personnel in specific areas of forestry and forest industries; 

- Countries with limited forest resources make every effort to establish schools to 
meet the technical manpower requirements of particular groups of countries; 

- Central American countries support the Bsouela de Cienoias Forestales of Siguatepeque 
by sending students there on fellowships and by providing facilities for practical 
study in different areas* 

Shortage of Vocationally-Trained Personnel * 

There is a very great demand for vocationally-trained manpower, although it is difficult 
to establish exact figures* Sinoe most PFA's of Latin America provide training courses at 
vocational level, usually for their own staff, it is recommended that: 

- Such courses be expanded and be held at regular intervals; 

- The above activity be extended to vocational personnel in private enterprises and 
that the latter collaborate in this matter; 

- Vocational training in forestry operations and forest industries be given the high 
priority it deserves and aim at quantitative and qualitative targets derived from 
actual afforestation, management, and utilization plans* 

Vocationally-trained personnel are forest guards, park wardens, topographer assistants, 
skilled workers, foremen in nurseries, plantations and forest operations, mechanics and 
equipment operators, etc* 
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Inadequate Manpower Training 

The Comparative Study of Public Forestry Administration* in the Forestry Sector of 
Latin America reveals that inadequate manpower training ie considered to be a very serious 
handicap. Since the problem is partly due to the fact that forestry education is not always 
oriented towards meeting the practical needs of the PFA's, it is recommended that! 

- PFA's in all countries maintain close liaison with educational institutions, 
solicit the inclusion in their curricula of subjects which are of interest to them, 
and collaborate with these institutions in assessing the practical results of 
training; 

- Experienced professionals of the PFA's collaborate in educational work whenever 
necessary; 

- PFA's request the collaboration of the forestry schools in order to organize and 
conduct special courses for their staff; 

- Professional forestry schools include in their syllabuses or give more emphasis in 
them to specific subjects pertaining to forest administration; 

- Post-graduate forestry programmes include the training of specialists in public 
forestry administration and management of forestry enterprises; 

- PFA's organize, in collaboration with forestry schools, special courses for the 
training of instructors to teaoh in technical and vocational schools; 

- PFA's produce , in collaboration with professional schools, textbooks and manuals 
for the use of teaching staff, especially for vocational courses* 

Oyerooncentration of Staff and Insufficient Independence in Decision-Making 

There should be balanced deployment of staff with regard to its location, nature of work 
and the numerical ratios between staff at different levels. 

Overoonoentration of staff at headquarters has a negative effect on forestry development. 
It makes the delegation of responsibilities difficult and thus hinders staff participation in 
decision-making. from this it can be deduced that decentralization is necessary for a more 
efficient administration and for better relationships with the community. 

Most of the upper- level staff in Latin America is carrying out managerial and executive 
work, is in charge of planning and programming and, to a minor extent, also research work, 
while a small proportion is doing field work or is engaged in training activities. Although 
the latter two functions are largely the responsibility of technical personnel at intermediate 
level, upper-level staff must devote itself to each tasks a great deal more than is the case 
at present. 

In almost all Latin Amtrioan countries, the staffing pyranid in the PFA's has too narrow 
a bate due to a relatively greater shortage of technical- and vocational-lew 1 staff. PFA's 
should therefore lay greater emphasis on employing personnel at these lower levels. 

Poor Internal Communication ' 

The officials of many PFA'a have no knowledge of what is going on in the various branches, 
and human relations within the agencies are rather poor. It is therefore recommended that: 

- Regular meetings at different levels be held with technical personnel working in the 
various offices of the PFA, in order to discuss past and future programmes and work 
plans, and exchange ideas so that all may become familiar with the work done by each 
branch; 
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- The activities of the different units be coordinated in order to avoid duplication 
of work and improve collaboration and mutual understanding; 

- Information bulletins on various aspects of importance to the agency be published 
and disseminated periodically; 

- Public relations work be increased and informative material distributed not only to 
the public but also to the PFA's own personnel at all levels. 

- Publications and technical material be made available to all staff t and especially to 
staff members in the field. It would be useful to have a central library and a bib- 
liographic bulletin f and to establish a system for the use and circulation of all 
available material; 

- Human relationships be improved among all staff through informal meetings (sports 
aotivitieB t social gatherings, trips to the field, etc.). 

Incentives for Staff and Job Tenure 

The insufficient incentives offered by the PFA's make it difficult to attract and keep 
the necessary personnel or to inspire enough interest among young students to opt for forest- 
ry careers. It is recommended tot 

- Revise 9 whenever necessary, the salary scales of PFA's to ensure that salary pay- 
ments are not lower than those offered by other sectors of the Public Administration 
for similar posts; 

- Pay supplements in recognition of work conditions which, in general, are harsher in 
the PFA's than in any other branches of the Administration; 

- Establish a fund for subsidies or low-interest loans for fellowship holders in order 
to solve their financial problems in view of the low stipends they receive. The 
fellowship holder who returns to his country should be offered a job in keeping with 
his training and should commit himself to render services to the State for a minimum 
period of time in return for the fellowship he received; 

- Ensure that officials of the PFA enjoy stability of employment in jobs where 
functions and duties are clearly defined. 

In addition to economic incentives there are other incentives that PFA's should try to 
make known in order to attract more professionals to the forestry careen (i) opportunities 
in the forestry sector to develop the individual's initiative as well as his desire to serve 
the community; (ii) contact with nature; (iii) the vast range of activities that can be 
developed; (iv) research facilities and opportunities* 

Employment in the Forestry Sector 



Since PFA'B! apart from training their own staff, should make every effort to increase 
the availability of specific jobs in both the public and private sectors, it is recommended 
that i 

-' All countries make regular surveys to collect reliable data on employment 
opportunities in forestry and on training requirenants at all levels; 

- Rational plans for forestry and forest industries development contain aoourate 
assessments of staff necessary for their implementation; 

- Forestry educational centres and the main employers of forest manpower (particularly 
the PFA's and industry representatives) participate in surveys of manpower 
requirements; 
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- Forestry eduoational institutions pay greater attention than hitherto to aspects 
related to the utilization, processing and marketing of forest products to be able 
to supply forest industries with trained staff at all levels. 

VI. SUPPORT OF CTTERNATIONAL AQESEIES 

The Seminar endorses the concerns and conclusions expressed in the document prepared by 
the participants in the Round Table on Forestry Education in Latin America, held during the 
Seventh World Forestry Congress (Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1972) and recommends i 

~ that all international agencies concerned with the development of Latin America 
(UNDP, FAO, OAS, IDB, AD), SIDA, CIDA, eto.) assign high priority in their 
programmes of work to the implementation of the above recommendations* 

In this connection, the Seminar is of the opinion that forestry projects may be identi- 
fied at national level, national level with a regional projection, and regional level. 
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ANNEX IV 



EXCERPT PROM THE REPORT OF THE 12TH SESSION OF 
THE LATIN AMERICAN FORESTRY COMMISSION 

(Havana, Cuba, 2-7 February 1976) 

MODERNIZATION OP PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE FORESTRY SECTOR IN LATIN AMBRICA 

39* Th* Commission considered document FO:LAFC/76/4 y "Modernization of Public Administra- 
tion in the Forestry Seotor in Latin America", together with supporting document 
FOiMISC/75/22, "Comparative Study of Latin American Public Forestry Administrations" (draft 
version). Many countries joined in the discussion and contributed information on their 
major problems and accomplishments in institutional development in the forestry field* 
The discussion clearly conveyed how dynamically many Latin American public forestry adminis- 
trations were acting to improve the performance of their present tasks and oope with new 
circumstances, 

40. The following conclusions emerged from the discussion: 

- Forest policy should faithfully translate in the forestry sector the general 
socio-economic guidelines of the country. 

- The public forestry administration is the principal instrument for implementation 
of the government's forest policy. Hence the public forestry administration 
should be placed on a level of authority consistent with the present and potential 
importance of the forestry sector. 

- The public forestry administration should be so organized as to strengthen and 
decentralize the territorial structures with a view to operational efficiency, 
while leaving the principle of normative centralization intact, and the activities 
of the forest service should be integrated with those of the other public services 
in order to harmonize the various uses of land and contribute to rural development* 

- In addition to the public forestry administration it is necessary to reinforce the 
indirect instruments of forest policy, particularly taxation, cooperation and 
credit. 

- A staff well trained at all levels and actuated by the idea of service for the 
public good is the principal engine of forest development* 

41 . The Commission recommended: 

(a) that forest plans be straightforward and practical, and an integral pert of the 
national socio-economic development plans; 

(b) that the member countries augment their exchanges of information and share as 
fully a* possible their experiences in forest development through meetings, 
working groups and other arrangements; it recommended in particular that 
working groups be set up oni 

(i forest administration 

(ii organizational patterns for forest production 
(iii the development of commercial forest plantations 
(iv the development of pulp and paper industries, with special 
attention to medium-sized plants | 
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(0) that the member oountriee and FID make an effort to establish a regional-level 
project for studying the possibilities and problems of agro-si Ivi-pastoral 
management in Latin America and promote the rational utilization of renewable 
natural resources through a balanced combination of their various uses; 

(d) that the interchange of forest seed be intensified, on a commercial soale 
whenever possible; 

(e) that in the education and training of forestry staff at the professional and 
technical levels, greater weight be given to the disciplines of administration, 
organization and especially sociology in its application to forestry work, and 
that training be more closely related to the oooupational aspects; 

(f ) that the countries promote studies and exchanges of information on the safety, 
hygiene and organisation of forest work; 

(g) that the FAO/SIDA Seminar on the Development of Forestry Education, to be held 
in Quito in 1976, study how to connect the academic and occupational aspects in 
forestry training; 

(h) that FAO intensify its forestry education and training work, chiefly through 
the publication of practical manuals tailored to the needs of the region. In 
particular 9 PAD should publish a manual on the collection, compilation and use 
of statistical data of practical interest to forest administrations; 

(1) that interested countries and FAO promote research on Latin American moist 
tropical forests f creating a new research centre for Latin America and/or 
strengthening the existing ones and coordinating their work* 

42. The Commission decided to record in the report of this Session its support for the 
"Comparative Study of Latin American Public Forestry Administrations 11 and its congratulations 
to the authors thereof. 



